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What They Wanted 


The Paxton Canning Co., of Paxton, IIL, 
wanted a tractor that could be depended upon 


a 
































to pull four plows nine or ten inches deep § 
through heavy gumbo, and keep on the job 
day after day for weeks if necessary. They 
needed a one-man tractor — light, high-powered 
and able to do more work than any other on the 
market. They said, “We want a tractor that 
we can take out into the field with the knowl- 
edge that she won’t hesitate even when plows 
are shoved in clean up to the beams.” c 
¢ 
: fl m. 
What They Did ‘ : 
y WE : 
OT ’ 8 
d yp Wh m \\)\ alin 0 
° . Pp 
First they selected a tractor designer of seine Inches Deep 
whose ability they were certain. Next they Se - 
told him to go ahead and build a tractor that TS 
: X » 0 
would meet their needs. Knowing Timken : 2 
Bearings, they were the first specification he b 
decided upon; and he used them for front wheels, m 
rear wheels, differential, sprockets, transmission ba 
shaft andcountershaft—twenty Timkensinall. € w 
m 
6 
What They G 
at Lhey Got ; 
iti 
it, 
Just what the Paxton Company thought of ~ 
these bearings then and what they think of s 
them now is shown by the two letters below: . 
su 
On February 12th, 1917, they wrote: ‘‘We wish to a 
congratulate you upon the quality and design of your bo 
bearings, and also upon the service which they have us 
given. We have done considerable threshing and have ve 
plowed over 600 acres at adepth of nineinches without hi 
one minute’s trouble. When we finished last fall ¢ of 
we had the tractor cleaned thoroughly and looked mi 
over, there was not a Timken Bearing that needed mi 
adjustment.” We 
And on December 24th, just ten months later: ‘‘We th 
have used our tractor for plowing and discing from pa 
about March 20th to June 29th, every day, when th 
weathe conditions would permit, and have plowed dit 
and threshed about 1,000 acres, besides using it for fal! be 
plowing until about two weeks ago; in this period of an 
time, but one adjustment of the bearings has been wo 
made.” all 
*Due to this simple adjustment, possible with Timken ag: 
Bearings, the Tractor gears are kept in perfect mesh, the bearings bu 
ere as good as new and will last indefinitely. Where bearing the 
wear can not be taken up by adjustment, even a very slight ‘ 
looseness will in time cause serious wear of gears unless the abi 
bearings are replaced. the 
Our free booklet, F-21, ‘‘Timken Bearings for me 
Farm Tractors” tells why anti-friction bearings tol 
are necessary in a tractor, what they must do “ 
and how they do it. Every farmer who owns be 
or is going to buy a tractor ought to read this oh. ’ thi 
booklet. ‘ : at 
e 
via Not One Minute's Trouble 
NP THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY Mk 
v Canton, Ohio - 
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AN ORCHARD MANAGEMENT PLAN 


Over in Illinois, as in lowa, farmers 
are more interested in grain crops and 
stock than they are in orchards. Every 
community, however, has its apple or- 
chards. Little attention is given to 
the proper management of them, how- 
ever, Few prune their orchards, and 
a smaller number spray them. A group 
of farmers in the central part of the 
state have set a good example. Their 
orchards are pruned and sprayed. The 
plan is of a cooperative nature. The 
work is directed by Arthur Clemmons, 
a young man much interested in fruit 
growing. 

“For a number of years the orchard 
on our home farm had been an eye- 
gore to me,” Mr. Clemmons said. “We 
had about decided to turn it into fire- 
wood. The crop never amounted to 
much, and what few apples we did get 
were so scrawny and wormy that they 
wouldn’t keep. About the only market 
we had for them was at a cider mill. 


The land was worth 
more for grain, but 
somehow we hated to 


cut down the trees. 

“—T knew we could 
make the orchard prof- 
jtable by taking care of 
it, but it hardly seemed 
large enough to justify 
buying the necessary 
equipment. The appa- 
ratus for spraying our 
small orchard would be 
sufficient for spraying 
a large orchard. If we 
bought it, our limited 
use of it made the in- 
vestment appear too 
high. I found owners 
of farms in our com- 
munity looked at the 
matter in the same 
way, and | made a sug- 
gestion that we share 
the expense of the ap- 
paratus needed. I told 
them the expense when 
divided up would not 
be much for each, and 
and that the one outfit 
would do the work for 
all of us. 

“The neighbors were 
agreeable to the plan, 
but none of them felt 
that they knew enough 
about spraying to do 
their own work. 

“If they would share the expense of 
buying the outfit, I made up my mind 
we would get the spraying done. I 
told them I would assume the respon- 
sibilty of seeing the work was done 
at the proper time if they would give 
back an equivalent amount of work on 
our own farm. They readily agreed to 
this, and for the last three years I 
have been looking after the details of 
the orchards in our community.” 

Mr. Clemmons is a young man who 
likes to work in an orchard. He ap- 
preciates wood, clean fruit. His plan 
has proved practical, and profitable 
too. For the last three years the neigh- 

ors have had good apples for their 
OWN use, and some to sell. Each has 
been able to sell enough to pay his 
a of the expense for equipment and 
oe. Each has had a good return 
oe use of the land in orchards. 
sag the informal organization was 
ae none had appfes to sell. Few 
ek ruit for their own use. Now their 
oe ards pay. They don’t have to 

Ty about the details of taking the 
Proper care of them. 

® first material Mr. Clemmons 
owtengene was a pruning outfit. He 
P+ a amd in late winter, and used it 
included e gota chance. The outfit 
of “uefa g00d pruning saw, a pair 
inite pruning shears and a jack- 

“The fe a big, wide blade. 
mons yas Season,” said Mr. Clem- 

» 4 Spent some time in each or- 








chard. I removed all dead limbs and 
branches. I did most of the work alone, 
and kept track of the time I spent. I 
found many of the trees so dense that 
sunlight could hardly get thru the 
leaves to ripen the fruit. In such in- 
stances I cut out part of the limbs 
close to the tree trunk, or branches 
from which they grew. I lowered the 
tops, so that the trees would be easier 
to spray. I did this by cutting out 
small branches here and there, but I 
left most of the water-sprouts. 

“The pruning was done on mild days 
during the winter. I found I could go 
cver a considerable number of trees 
in a day. Before the busy spring sea- 
son, all four orchards were in fair 
shape, and the ground was paved for 
the second winter’s pruning, which I 
did on warm days, as during the first 
year. The second winter I used the 
saw more freely, and cut out most 
branches which did not seem to be 


needed. 
tops, and encouraged lateral branches 


I continued to remove the 


from certain water-sprouts which 1 
had left the first year. 

“In pruning one can not follow any 
definite rule. No two trees need the 
same treatment. The first essential is 
remove all the deadwood, and the sec- 
ond is to cut out branches where the 
growth is thickest. Don’t try to do it 
all in one year, but spread the cutting 
over several seasons. Then you get 
a crop every year, and the trees stand 
the shock better. 

“My first year’s pruning acted as a 
stimulant. New growth was encour- 
aged in places where it was needed, 
and old wood was removed from parts 
ot the trees where it was a detriment. 
I read up on the subject pretty care- 
fully before doing much actual work, 
and I had talks with several practical 
orchard men.” 

The. second part of the outfit pur- 
chased was a power sprayer. The or- 
der was given to a local dealer for de- 
livery before time for the first spring 
spraying. Mr. Clemmons also made 
arrangements with a druggist to get 
lead arsenate and other chemicals re- 
quired at a reduced price. The ar- 
rangement with those whose orchards 
were to be sprayed was that each 
should share one-fourth the cost of 
the equipment, but that each should 
pay for the material used in spraying 
his own orchard. 








Mr. Clemmons was questioned as to 
the frequency of spraying, and the 
materials used. 

“Our plan is to spray each orchard 
at least three times,” he replied. “The 
first season I used Bordeaux mixture 
and lead arsenate, but last year and 
the year before, I used the lime-sul- 
phur solution, on account of the high 
price of copper sulphate. Both for- 
mulas gave good results. 

“The Bordeaux mixture was prepared 
by using four pounds of blue vitriol 
and four pounds of lime in fifty gal- 
lons of water. To this I added three 
pounds of lead arsenate, to poison the 
worms. In making the Bordeaux mix- 
ture, I dissolved fifty pounds of cop- 
per sulphate in fifty galfons of water, 
by suspending the chemical in a sack 
near the surface. In another barrel, 
I slaked fifty pounds of lime, and add- 
ed enough water to make fifty gal- 
lons. These were my stock solutions. 





Four gallons of each diluted so as to 
make fifty gallons, gave me the right 
proportion. 

“The first application is made before 
the blossoms open, and the second as 
soon as the petals fall. The third is 
made about ten days after the second. 
Of the three sprayings, the second is 
the most important, especially in get- 
ting control of the codling moth. You 
should aim to strike every spot on the 
tree with the spray solution. Have 
plenty of pressure, and don’t try to 
force the spray against the wind’ when 
it can be avoided.” 

he details of spraying the four or- 
chards of which Mr. Clemmons has 
charge follow closely the recommenda- 
tions of the experiment station of his 
state. He simply mixes the spray ma- 
terial and applies it in accordance 
with directions mapped out in the sev- 
eral bulletins he has on the subject. 

“What does it cost you to do this 
work?” he was asked; to which he 
replied: 

“We have never figured it out on an 
exact cost basis, as all I keep track of 
is the cost of material. I set down the 
time I spend in each man’s orchard, 
and he simply helps us back at other 
work on our farm. 

“In spraying our own orchard three 
times, we used approximately sixty 
gallons of the lime-sulphur and eighty 
pounds of lead arsenate, and it re- 
quired about three gallons of gasoline. 








,The total cost of material was about 
$22. Our orchard consists of ninety 
trees, so that the cost was a little less 
than 25 cents a tree, but this dees not 
include our time nor depreciation on 
equipment. Each spraying requires 
about half a day. We get over all four 
orchards in about two days’ time. 

“In making my estimate for mate- 
rials needed, I calculate on approxli- 
mately a pound of lead arsenate to a 
tree, and a gallon of lime-sulphur for 
each two trees. This is about the av- 
erage. Sometimes it takes more and 
sometimes less, depending on the age 
and size of the trees.” 

“How about the apples harvested?” 

“T can’t tell you much about that,” 
replied Mr. Clemmons, “because no ac- 
curate records have been kept. I can 
say, however, that all four parties in- 

terested have had apples for their own 
use and some to sell ever since we 
have been working under this plan. 
The crop has been free 
from worms, scab and 
blotch. We have good 
eating apples the year 

around. They keep un- 
til early apples are 
ripe in the summer. 

“None of us realized 
any income from our 

orchards before we got 
together on this plan. 
In most cases the crop 
was left on the ground 
to rot. Now we find it 
worth while te pick the 
apples, and there is a 
good market for the 
surplus. None ef us 
figure the spraying out- 
fit owes us a cent, The 
increased production in 
apples has paid all ex- 
penses, including the 
cost of the sprayer, 
and it also pays well 
for the use of the land. 

“This community is 
not interested im apples 
as a commercial erop, 
but nevertheless we ap- 
preciate the imeome we 
now get from our trees. 
Better still, we have 
learned the value of 
good eating apples in 
our cellars.” 

The experience of 
this little Illinois com- 
munity might be duplicated in hun- 
dreds of districts thruout the corn 
belt. The average orchard is an eye- 
sore, and worse than useless. It occu- 
pies land which might pay if planted 
to corn or grain. Owners should do 
one of two things: They should either 
take care of their orchards, or put the 
land to more profitable crops. 


Most orchards can be made profit- 
able. The work can be done 80 as not 
to conflict seriously with regular farm 
work. Pruning can be done during the 
winter, when the time taken will not 
be noticed. Spraying must be done at 
the right time, but it need not inter- 
fere greatly with crop routine. 

One of the best plans is for three 
or four farmers to get together, as did 
these Illinois folks. The one invest- 
ment in equipment can be shared 
equally. Then the expense will seem 
like a small item. The outfit should 
be in charge of one man, who is to look 
after details. He should be the person 
most interested in orchard work. 
There are few districts where such a 
man can not be found. If he is not 
posted in orchard management, he can 
easily become acquainted with essen- 
tial details by reading the bulletins of 
his experiment station. 

The codperative ownership of pota- 
to machinery, threshing outfits and 
other equipment has proven desirable. 
It is just as satisfactory with orchard 
apparatus. 
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} The Situation at Washington 


On Friday, March 8th, a group of 
representative stockmen from Iowa, 
Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, Minnesota, 


Michigan and Wisconsin met at the 
stock yards at Chicago, to consider 
what might be done to protect the live 
stock interests from the ruinous 1loss- 
es which have been suffered during 
the past two months. At the conclu- 
sion of the meeting, resolutions were 
adepted, addressed to the president 
and congress of the United States. 
These resolutions appeared in our is- 
sue of March 15th, page 490. Briefly, 
they recite that prices of fat stock 
have been below the cost of production 
for the past six months; that the fix- 
ing of prices of agricultural products 
by indirection and secret conferences 
will bring disaster to the nation; that 
the confidence of the corn belt stock- 
men in the wisdom of those who have 
undertaken to stabilize live stock 
prices has been thoroly shaken; that 
the Food Administration and the De- 
partment of Agriculture should be co- 
ordinated, and that the farmers and 
stockmen of the country should receive 
a fair price for their products, if they 
are expected to continue to produce. 

Following this meeting, a large num- 
ber of the stockmen who attended it 
went to Washington and spent last 
week there. A large number of them 
consulted with the Food Administra- 
tion; others appeared before the senate 
committee on agriculture. 

Some two or three weeks since, the 
senate committee on agriculture, of 
which Mr. Gore, of Oklahoma, is chair- 
man, opened a series of hearings in an 
effort to get at the real situation as 
to farming and live stock conditions 
in the west. Many representative 
farmers have already appeared before 
this committee, and the hearings are 
being continued. The testimony in- 
troduced by the different witnesses 
shaws very clearly what tremendous 
losses the farmers have suffered be- 
cause of the interference with prices 
of live stock, the disorganized trans- 
portation system, and the very loose 
control of the packers since they came 
under the Food Administration, There 
are a number of very strong men on 
this senate committee. men who not 
alone want to see justice done to the 
farmer and stockman, but whe under- 
stand that if justice is not done, the 
people of the United States ana her 
allies will go hungry. They are trying 








to work out some plan which they may 
follow to make reasonably sure of suf- 
ficient production of agricultural 
products. 

A large number of the stockmen held 
prolonged conferences with Mr. Hoov- 
er, of the Food Administration. No 
definite conclusion was arrived at. It 
was the same experience which the 
stockmen had last September. The 
trouble with Mr. Hoover is that he 
does not understand agricultural pro- 
duction problems, and he has not yet 
come to see that ours is a problem of 
production as well as of distribution. 
Naturally he hears more from the con- 
sumer than from the producer. From 
every side, people beset him to hold 
down the cost of living. They can not 
understand that if the cost of food 
products is held down below the cost 
of production, the farmer ‘can not con- 
tinue to produce. We sympathize with 
Mr. Hoover. His days are full of trou- 
ble. He should call in some men who 
do understand production problems, 
and ask them to work out a construc- 


-tive policy. That is the only way to 


regain the confidence of the farmers. 

The Department of Agriculture con- 
tinues its optimistic policy of trying 
to stimulate production by patriotic 
appeals. Secretary Houston is a very 
estimable gentleman, exceptionally 
well informed on many great problems 
—but he could not be convicted of 
having any practical knowledge of ag- 
riculture or production problems. He 
is living in a fool’s paradise. Many of 
the people in that department seem fo 
think that all that is necessary is to 
tell the farmer what his “patriotic 
duty” is. So Secretary Houston, in 
his production program, says we 
should produce more of this, we should 
produce more of that, we should pro- 
duce more of the other thing. He does 
not understand the problems which 
will prevent this increased production. 

The people in that department do 
not seem to think there is a really 
serious shortage of farm labor. They 
seem to think there is plenty of labor, 
and that the problem is one of re- 
distribution rather than of shortage. 
One of Secretary Houston’s assistants 
appeared before the senate commit- 
tee. He said the cities must have a 
large part in solving the farmer’s la- 
bor problem, first, by sending city 
boys to help do the farm work, and, 
second, by closing the stores in the 
small towns and cities during the har- 
vest season, and letting all the mer- 
chants and their helpers go out to do 
the harvesting for the farmer. He 
is one of the most genial optimists we 
have seen. If any policy like that 
should be put into effect, we should 
first greatly strengthen our Red Cross 
work and have ambulances within 
easy reach. The average city man 
would last just about two hours at real 
work in the harvest field on a hot day. 

What is the farmer to do about it? 
First, he should produce the greatest 
amount of food he can produce this 
year. The world is hungry now, and 
it will be hungrier next winter. We 
simply must grow everything possible 
in the way of food. Second, each indi- 
vidual farmer should adjust his crops 
both in character and quantity to his 
own conditions, growing the crops that 
grow best with him, and not wasting 
valuable time and labor trying to grow 
crops which do not do well in his com- 
munity. Third, he should have just as 
much acreage under the plow as he 
can handle properly, and no more. 
Fourth, he should do the very best he 
can, keep sweet, and pray fervently 
that before another season some of 
our friends at Washington may see 
the light. 





Blue Sky Companies 


The increase in the number of blue 
sky operations of one sort or another 
has led some of the commercial or- 
ganizations in cities to take steps to 
protect the innocent investor. By 
“blue sky” operations, we mean the 
organization of companies which, thru 
solicitors, sell capital stock to the gen- 
eral public. The number of such com- 
panies is increasing rapidly. 

The Des Moines Chamber of Com- 
merce proposes to get up a carefully 
prepared questionnaire, designed to 
bring out accurate information con- 
cerning the companies which are sell- 
ing stock thru solicitors and thru ad- 
vertisements. The information asked 
for in this questionnaire will be such 
as is designed to bring out the real 
financial condition of the company, 
the amount of capital stock which is 





being sold, the percentage paid solicit- 
ors for selling it, the actual agsets of 
the company, etc., etc. When this in- 
formation has been collected, it will 
be available to anyone who may ask 
for it. 

The Chamber of Commerce has also 
requested the State Council of De- 
fense to take such action as it may 
think wise to inform the public con- 
cerning the various stock selling and 
other investment schemes which are 
being promoted in Iowa; and no doubt 
the Council of Defense will take some 
action. 

No commercial organization or state 
onganization can prevent the foolish 
investor from being over-persuaded to 
invest his hard-earned money in a 
blue-sky company; but they can very 
easily obtain the facts concerning such 
companies, and can furnish these facts 
to the public. So that if the investor 
buys the stock, he will do so with his 
eyes open, after having reliable infor- 
mation upon which to base his judg- 
ment. It is high time a stop was put 
to some of these blue-sky enterprises. 
All of the spare money of all of the 
people is going to be needed for war 
expenses of one sort and another be- 
fore peace comes. 


A Successful Farmers’ Club 


During the past two or three years 
Wallaces’ Farmer has been urging the 
organization of local farmers’ clubs, 
believing that such clubs offer the 
best way for the farmers of the com- 
munity to get together both in a so- 
cial and business way, and to act for 
their common interests. A great many 
such clubs have been onganized in 
Iowa along the lines suggested in a 
little pamphlet issued by Wallaces’ 
Farmer, and sent free to amy who ask 
for it. And most of these clubs have 
been very successful. The secretary 
of one of these clubs, in Howard coun- 
ty, lowa, writes us: 

“Our club was organized by the pas- 
tor of our country church, and is be- 
ginning its fourth year. We meet the 
last Friday evening of each month, 
and until last January held our meet- 
ings in the church. On account of the 
fuel shortage, our last two meetings 
have been held at the home of one of 
the members. At the January meeting 
we discussed the feeding of animals, 
and at the February meeting the ques- 
tion of good roads, going into the con- 
struction and cost, and the duties of 
the county engineer. The latter is a 
young man who was born and raised in 
this county. He gave.us a most inter- 
esting talk on the nature of his work. 
The topic for the March meeting will 
be ‘The Country Church.’ We find 
these club meetings to be a splendid 
way of bringing people together in a 
social way. They also give us an op- 
portunity to inform ourselves on vari- 
ous questions in which all of the farm- 
ers of the community are interested.” 

If there could be in every township 
in the country a club of this sort, what 
a difference it would make not only in 
the social life of the community, but 
in the relations of farmers with one 
another and with other classes. What 
an educational power they could ex- 
ert! We might as well admit that 
many of the evils of which the farmers 
complain have grown out of the farm- 
er’s ignorance of marketing: and gen- 
eral economic conditions, and his con- 
sequent inability to protect his own 
interests. 

We received a letter recently from 
a subscriber in southeastern lowa. 
Among other things, he said: 

“I have been a reader and admirer 
of Wallaces’ Farmer for a great many 
years. One of the things about it that 
has appealed to me especially is the 
sane and conservative views. Of late, 
however, I have felt that there has 
been a change. You seem to be tend- 
ing more toward an appeal to class 
prejudice. I don’t believe I like this. 
There are so many papers stirring up 
class prejudice among the farmers, 
and I don’t like to see good, old Wal- 
laces’ Farmer getting into this class.” 

We presume our correspondent has 
been led to this way of thinking by 
the amount of space we have given 
during the past six months in our ef- 
fort to protect the farmer’s interests. 
We are not willing to plead guilty, 
however, to any attempt to stir up 
class prejudice. We have no sympathy 
with either papers or movements, even 
of farmers, which rest their claims for 
support upon appeals to prejudice; in 
the long run they dc much harm. 

The charge which our correspondent 








can properly make against us 
we have been endeavoring to arouse 
a class consciousness among the farm- 
ers who read our paper. That ig whol- 
ly different from class prejudice. We 
have been trying to make our readerg 
understand that for the protection of 
their own interests, and for the preg- 
ervation of an enduring agriculture 
the farmer must cease to be the ex. 
treme individualist he has been in the 
past, amd must join with his fellow. 
farmers in getting together for their 
common welfare. 

The sanest way to do this is thry 
the community farmers’ club, where 
the people, both young and old, get 
together, get acquainted with one an- 
other, and discuss both the little and 
the big things of sgriculture, and not 
alone of agriculture, but of everythi 
which relates to it or affects the life 
of the farm. 

If there were local farmers’ clubs in 
every community in the corn belt, 
where all of the questions in which 
the farmer has a direct or an indtreet 
interest were studied; and if these 
community clubs had a county organ- 
iaztion, and if the various county or- 
ganizations were merged into a state 
organization, we would have a way of 
making the farmer’s voice effectively 
heard in state and nation. 

The only way the peculiar problems 
of the farmer can be solved with jus- 
tice to him and to all other Classes 
is by beginning at the bottom and 
working up. The various farmer re- 
form movements of the past have be- 
gun at the top mostly. All have done 
some good, but all have failed eventy- 
ally because not built on solid founda- 
tions. The local farmers’ club 1s the 
foundation upon which we should build 
for the future—clubs which will reflect 
the sober, well-considered judgment of 
the real farmers of the country, 


Native Varieties of Seed Corn 
Wanted 


Ever since the days of the Indian, 
certain varieties of Calico, Bloody 
Butcher and blue and white strains of 
corn have been grown in Iowa, and 
occasional samples have been exhibited 


at corn shows. There is nothing par- 
ticularly attractive about these varie- 
ties of corn, but they have the reputa- 
tion of yielding well and maturing 
well. 

For ten years past, the associate ed- 
itor of Wallaces’ Farmer has been con- 
ducting careful experiments in cross- 
ing corn. He has varieties of corn 
from all over the world in his experi- 
mental plots. He would like to ex- 
tend his experiments by using some 
of these native strains, especially 
those of the Calico sort. 

Possibly some of our readers have 
such corn which has done well with 
them, and if they care to send a sam- 
ple of one or two pounds for our ex 
perimental use, we shall appreciate it. 
We do not care for any samples which 
have been in any way crossed with 
Reid’s Yellow Dent, fowa Silver Mine, 
or any other improved sort. What we 
want is samples from these native va- 
rieties which have been kept true. We 
will grow them side by side with other 
experimental varieties, and report the 
result. We will also use them for some 
cross-fertilization experiments. 

In sending samples, put the corn in 
a little cloth sack, and in each sack 
put the name of the sender. Address 
them to Corn Editor, Wallaces’ Farm- 
er, Des Moines, Iowa. When sending 
a sample, kindly also write that it is 
being sent; give us a brief history and 
description of the corn, the length of 
time you have grown it, and about 
how it has yielded in comparison with 
other varieties grown in the neighbor- 
hood. 


is that 








Hogging Down Barley 

An Iowa correspondent writes that 
he is thinking of sowing some barley 
for hogging down, but does not know 
as to whether or not the barley beards 
will hurt the pigs. 

We do not know of anyone who has 
had experience in hogging down baf- 
ley. Experinece in hogging down oth- 
er small grains indicates that the hogs 
are very wasteful in their harvesting 
Hogs seem to be able to harvest ne 
to splendid advantage, but when 
comes to the small garins, there — 
to be a very serious loss. It Ss 
also seem that the barley beards mig 
cause trouble. 
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he Morale at Home 


During the past year the people of 
the United States have contributed 
large sums of money to be used in 
keeping up what in a single word we 
call the morale of the boys who have 
gone into our armies; that 1s, a cheer- 
ful, confident, hopeful, zealous, fight- 
ing spirit: contentedness with the 
new conditions in which they find 
themselves. For conditions in the 
army camps are very different from 


the conditions to which these boys 
have been accustomed. They miss 
home friends and home social rela- 


tions. They miss the independence to 
which they have been accustomed. 
Their lives are now ordered for them. 

Men who have come back from the 
front line trenches tell us that the 
pest fighting men are the happy men, 
the men who take the discomforts and 
hardships and dangers of army life 
philosophically, and keep cheerful. 
They tell us also that as a rule the 
first fuw weeks of army life are not 
at all bad. The novelty of the thing 
keeps the men interested. They have 
a lot of mew things to learn. After 
this first period usually comes a period 
of depression, during which the young 
soldier is disposed to question whether 
it is all worth while. Very often he 
gets seriously homesick and discour- 
aged. When he gets thru this period, 
he begins to soldier in earnest, and 
with a set purpose to see dit thru. 

To make this army life easier, we 
have, as we have said, contributed 
large sums of money, which are being 
used by the Army Y. M. C, A. and the 
various recreation enterprises. We try 
in this way to give our boys every- 
thing that can be given them as a fair- 
ly good substitute for the things they 
miss. The Y. M. C. A. buildings pro- 
vide places for meetings, social, edu- 
cational and religious. They provide 
places where the beys can read, where 
they can write letters and meet their 
friends. Recreation is organized, so 
that during the d&ylight hours when 
off duty there is an opportunity for 
every man to have a part in games, 
and to spend the evenings happily. 

Now there is the same need of keep- 
ing up the morale among the folks at 
home. For, after all, the army is sim- 
ply the cutting edge of our national 
effort to win. this war. It must get its 
impulse from -4he folks back home; and 
if this impulse is to be forceful enough 
to wm the victory, we must have a 
cheerful, happy, fighting spirit among 
the hoine folks. 

During the past year we have had a 
good deal of enthusiasm. We have 
successfully put thru the various mon- 
ey-raising campaigns. Our women 
folks have devoted themselves to Red 
Cross work and other activities con- 
nected with the preparations for war. 

We have now entered into what the 
fighting men describe as the second 
stage of army work, the period when 
things do not look so bright, and when 
we are likely to get “down: in the 


mouth.” We do not have quite the 
same enthusiasm for money-raising 


campaigns, larmers and stockmen 
especially have been suffering heavy 
financial losses. Shipping conditions 
have been bad. Labor conditions are 
most unsatisfactory. Sons have per- 
haps been taken for the army, when 
they were much more urgently needed 
at liome. All of these things are de- 
pressing, and unless we guard our- 
selves against it, we are likely to get 
into a mental attitude which will not 
be good for us or for the country. 

If we are to push the war thru to a 
Successful conclusion, we. must keep 
cheerful as well as work hard. It is 
foolish to dwell upon our troubles un- 
til we become morbid. We do not 
mean by this that we should not do 
everything we possibly can to correct 
bad conditions, or thet we should not 
try our best to prevent our Ic: ders 
from making mistakes which, however 
well meant they may be, will prove 
costly to the country and perhaps to 
our allies. But we should not permit 
ourselves to get so discouraged that 
we can not think clearly nor act vig- 
orously, 

One of the favorite songs of the boys 
on the other side has a refrain which 
is very popular: 


“What’s the use of worrying? 
It never was worth while. 
So pack up your troubles in 
your old kit bag, 
nd smile, smile, smile!” 


ed would be a good thing for folks 


ome to adopt this song. Some of 
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the mothers whose sons have gone to 
war—and, indeed, some cf the fathers 
as well—are permitting themselves to 
get into a morbid state of worry, which 
is bad for them and bad for their boys. 
This is the time of all times when 
we need clear heads and vigorous bod- 
ies, and. worry injures both. There is 
nothing to be gained by. worrying over 
things that can not be helped. We 
should live our normal iives so far as 
possible, and thus keep ourselves in 
the very best fighting trim for the 
st work the summer will demand 
of us. 
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Hides and Leather Products 


Many of our readers have been com- 
plaining that hide prices have gone 
dewn very materially during the past 
year, whereas the leather products 
which the farmer has to buy, notably 
shoes, have advanced very materially. 
Local shoemen, when questioned about 
the matter, oftentimes ignorantly give 
as am excuse with regard to shoe 
prices the advance in the price of 
hides, which the farmer knows to be 
untrue. 

To get a little clearer insight into 
the matter, we have written a number 
of firms dealing with hides. Without 
exception all the concerns tell the 
same story. On the class of hides 
coming from heavy cattle, and known 
as heavy packers’ hides, there has 
been almost no decline during the past 
year, or at most not more than two or 
three cents. But on the class of hides 
which the average farmer occasionally 
sells in the country, and wltich go 
under such names as “country hides,” 
or “buffs” and “extremes,” there has 
been a decline of five to ten cents a 
pound, a very considerable decline 
taking place during January, 1918. 

All light grades of hides and most 
country hides have declined to a point 
just about on a level with prices as 
they prevailed early in 1914, before the 
war began. The reason why heavy 
packers’ hides should be higher in 
prize is because the government, in 
its contracts, specifies such hides par- 
ticularly. Harness leather is made 
very largely from heavy hides, and so 
it seems that the farmers and the gov- 
ernment are in competition for the 
most desirable type of hides on the 
market. 

Shoes are quite largely made out of 
hides which are now averaging about 
20 per cent cheaper than a year ago. 
As to shoe prices, one firm handling 
hides writes: 

“As to the reason for the extremely 
high prices of shoes, we should like 
ourselves to hear an explanation from 
a shoe manufacturer for this, as we 
@o not see that the advance in shoes 
has been justified with the advance in 
hides. But, on the other hand, we 
would take into consideration that 
while we have cheaper hides at the 
present time, the leather which is on 
the market in shoes was made out fo 
hides bought nearly six months ago, 
when they were very high, as the pro- 
cess of making leather from hides and 
getting it into a finished product takes 
from four to six months’ time,” 

Wilson & Company, of Chicago, 
write: 

“Outside of harness leather, there 
is no excuse whatever for any leather 
or product made therefrom being as 
high today as it was a year ago, as 
both hides and leathers, especially for 
shoe purposes, are far cheaper today 
than they were in the corresponding 
period last year. The present weak- 
ness is due to the fact that the domes- 
tic business is very poor, and only the 
heaviest hides are suitable for mili- 
tary purposes. The latter class of 
stock showed a decided decrease in 
production in 1917 over 1916. On the 
other hand, light hides which are suit- 


able for domestic use are in abun- 
dance, and have ‘been for the past 
year.” 


One reason why hides are a drug 
on the market at the present time is 
the fact that we slaughtered about five 
million more cattle in the United 
States in 1917 than in 1916, and the 
bulk of these cattle produced light 
hides of the type now suitable for mili- 
tary or harness purposes. 

Armour & Company give their view 


as to the cause of the weakness in 


hide prices as follows: 

“In the first instance, we think the 
English embargo gn hides and leather 
is the fundamental reason for the de- 
moralized condition of the market. In 
the second instance, we think the 1917 
domestic trade was extremely limited; 








first, om acecunt of the high price of 
shoes in the retail shops; and, second, 
on account of the fact that there were 
so many young men going into the 
army that they did not renew their 


shoes, but waited until the government - 


gave them shoes with their army 
equipment. 

“Another very important reason has 
been the fact that the hide markets 
of Europe have been closed to the 
South American hides. Hides frem 
Chile, Venezuela, Brazil and Argentina 
have all been coming to the United 
States. Importations show an increase 
of over 75 per cent last year, as com- 
pared with previous years. 

Doubtless the shoe manufacturer has 
his troubles, but so long as the hide 
market continues low, the farmer has 
more right to feel grieved over ,tl 
increased prices of shoes than j 
the increase in prices of any ¢ 
leather product. 





Cost of Producing Acre of Corn, 
Wheat and Oats in 1918 


An Illinois correspondent writes. 


“IT would like to have your estimate 
as to the cost of producing an acre of 
wheat, oats and corn, based on pres- 
ent prices. I would like to have your 
estimate as to cost of plowing, pre- 
paring the ground, planting, harvest- 
ing thé crops, ete.” 

The amount of time required in 
plowing, harrowing and the other op- 
erations varfes so considerably with 
the type of soil and the season that 
we regard it as more accurate on the 
whole to figure that the average acre 
of husked corn requires about thirty 
hours of man labor and gorty hours of 
horse labor; the average acre of oats 
about fifteen hours of man labor and 
twenty hours of horse labor; the aver- 
age acre of winter wheat about twen- 
ty hours of man labor and thirty hours 
of horse labor. Man labor, since the 
war, lias advanced about 70 per cent, 
now costing around 27 cents an hour, 
as compe2red with about 14 or 15 cents 
an hour before the war. Horse labor 
has practically doubled, not because 
horses have gone up in price, but be- 
cause the price of feed has doubled. 
Whereas, we would value horse labor 
at around 10 cents an hour before the 
war, we would now value it at around 
20 cents an hour. As to just how 
much rent has advanced is a debatable 
question. In some sections, certain 
tenants have been able to continue 
cash rent arrangements on about the 
same basis as before the war. Gener- 
ally speaking, rent has advanced fully 
50 per cent. Of course the expense of 
seed per acre has more than doubled. 
Machinery and miscellaneous expenses 
have advanced fully 50 per cent, and 
in some cases have doubled. 

No one can be certain as yet as to 
just what the cost of labor for 1918 
will be, but* the indications are that 
the ordinary acre of corn, yielding 
perhaps thirty-five bushels with an 
average season, will cost sqmewhere 
between $25 and $30; the average acre 
of oats, yielding around thirty bush- 
els with an average season, will cost 
somewhere between $18 and $20; the 
average acre of winter wheat, yielding 
perhaps eighteen bushels with an av- 
erage season, will cost somewhere be- 
tween $22 and $28. 

These estimates are low, in that 
they do not take into account soil de- 
preciation or allowance for fertilizer. 
If the item of soil depreciation is in- 
cluded, the expense should be raised 
by at least $5 an acre. 





Dangerous Advertisements 


An Iowa subscriber, after speaking 
of several reasons why he has found 
it profitable to take Wallaces’ Farmer, 
says: 

“Another thing that puts» Wallaces’ 
Farmer above the average farm paper 
is the dependence that one cam put on 
your advertisements. It seems to me 
that the cheaper papers are carrying 
more worthless advertising and get- 
rich-quick schemes than taey were a 
year or two ago.” 

Our correspondent is correct in this, 
one of the reasons, no doubt, being the 
belief on the part of many people that 
the farmer has a lot of surplus money 
just now, and they might just as well 
have some of it. Hence, schemes of 
all sorts are being exploited, with the 
sole idea of separating the farmer 
from his cash. 

For two or three years past, ssrewd 
promoters have been taking advantage 











of the farmer’s increasing dissatisfac- 
tion with prices paid for live stock, to 
entice him to put his money into “co- 
operative” packing plants. The pro- 
moters make a contract for the pur- 
chase of some crippled local packing 
plant. Then they organize a company 
with a capital of half a million to two 
million dollars. Then they sell this 
company the old plant at two or three 
or four times its value, and, having 
thus made sure of a nice, fat profit 
for themselves to begin with, they put 
out clever solicitors to work off the 
stock on the farmers. The final result 
usually is that the farmers have put 
up the money, and have a plant on 
hands which they operate for a 
ne at a loss, and finally close 
9 disgust. Practically all of 
BCodperative packing plants that 
¥ been organized in recent years 
» failed. 
other scheme which is being 
Ked hard now in some localities is 
sell stock in some wholesale con- 
ern. Ownership of the stock is sup- 
posed to carry with it the right to biy 
everything the farmer needs at whole- 
sale prices. 

The heavy war demand for oils of 
all sorts has brought to life a number 
of old-time-oil well promoters, and 
they are reaping a rich harvest from 
the crop of “easy marks” which has 
grown up since the last time this old 
fake was worked. Other schemes are 
the organization of insurance compa- 
nies of one sort or another, hog chol- 
era cures, etc. 

Not all papers carry the advertise- 
ments of these various get-rich-quick 
schem:‘s, but many of them do, and as 
a rule the cheaper the subscription 
price at which the paper is sold, the 
more unreliable its advertisements. 
The publisher who sells his paper for 
little or nothing, or who gives it away 
directly or indirectly thru bankers, 
merchants and others, naturally feels 
that he is under little obligation to his 
readers. Why should he be? They do 
not contribute materially toward his 
expenses or profits. He makes his 
money from his advertisers, and there- 
fore owes allegiance to them rather 
than to his readers. The farmer who 
loses several hundred dollars thru ad- 
vertisements carried in such papers 
has himself mostly to blame. He 
should not patronize them. 

Right-minded publishers exercise the 
same censorship over their advertise- 
ments that they exercise over their 
reading matter. 

















Corn Conditions 


A large number of country grain 
dealers have reported to George A, 
Wells, of the Western Grain Dealers’ 
Association, as to the condition of the 
corn. In the February 6th issue of the 
Price Current Grain Reporter, Mr. 
Wells makes a report on the corn sit- 
uation which may be summarized as 
follows: 

The percentage of corn which will 
keep thru until next summer without 
serious deterioration amounts to 48 
per cent in lowa, 69 per cent in IIli- 
nois, 69 per cent in Missouri, 46 per 
cent in Nebraska, 52 per cent in Kan- 
sas, 51 per cent in Indiana, and 55 per 
cent in Ohio. Corn which will grade 
below No. 6 is estimated at the fol- 
lowing percentages in the various 
states: Iowa, 47 per cent; Illinois, 31; 
Missouri, 22; Nebraska, 38; Kansas, 
18; Indiana, 34, and Ohio, 45. The fig- 
ures for percentage of cob rot ate as 
follows: lowa, 36 per cent; Illinois, 
33; Missouri, 37; Nebraska, 30; Kan- 
sas, 50; Indiana, 38, and Ohio, 18. 

If these figures are correct, there is 
every prospect that hundreds of mil- 
lions of bushels of corn will be seri- 
ously damaged between now and June 
lst. However, there seems to be noth- 
ing to do about it unless some sort of 
a portable drying machine suitable for 
use in the country can be taken from 
farm to farm. Professor Hughes, of 
the lowa Agricultural College at Ames, 
has devised a sort of furnace rigged 
up with a silage blower to pull the 
hot air off the furnece and to shoot 
it thru pipes or chutes in the corn crib. 
By this means it has been found pos- 
sible to reduce the percentage of mois- 
ture in the corn from 20 or 30 per cent 
to 8 or 10 per cent, at a cost of only 
about three cents a bushel. Many of 
our readers no doubt saw this machine 
at the short course at Ames. Those 
who did not, but who are interested in 
the particulars, snould write to Preé- 
fessor H. D. Hughes, of the lowa Agri- 
cultural College, at Ames. 
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Concerning Ra 

An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Please send me full information 
concerning the planting, cultivating 
and harvesting of rape. Has it any 
other value than pasture for hogs? Is 
it hard on the soil? How many hogs 
could I possibly fatten on five acres 
of rape?” 

The value of rape is as a temporary 
pasture. It is altogether too succulent 
to harvest as hay. It has been used to 
a@ very small extent as a soiling and 
green manure crop, but under corn 
belt conditions is used exclusively as 
a pasture crop. As a pasvure crop for 
hogs, it stands close to the top, being 
excelled only by alfalfa. An acre of 
good rape will pasture twenty to’thirty 
pigs for five months, and will take the 
place of enough corn so that one hun- 
dred pounds of gain can be made on 
the pigs with only about 320 pounds of 
corn and twenty pounds of meat meal 
or tankage. 

Rape is closely related to cabbage, 
as may be discovered on tasting. It is 
@ native of northern Europe, and does 
its best on moist, rich soil in rather 
cool seasons. On light, sandy soil, in 
hot seasons, rape is not at home, and 
under wuch conditions soy ‘beans or 
cowpeas seem to thrive much better. 
Under conditions as they generally 
prevail in the corn belt, however, rape 
seems to be far superior to cowpeas 
or soy beans as a hog pasture crop. 

Rape can be seeded at almost any 
season of the year from early April 
until the middle of July. At the Iowa 
station at Ames, they have experi- 
mented with rape extensively for a 
number of years, and they prefer to 
sow the rape by itself, some time in 
April, at the rate of about four pounds 
per acre. The rape may be drilled in 
shallowly or broadcasted. Pasturing 
ordinarily is delayed until eight or ten 
weeks after seeding, or when the rape 
is at least a foot high. This fits in 
very nicely on the ordinary farm, as 
during May and early June the blue 
grass furnishes very nice hog pasture. 
But after the first week of June, the 
value of blue grass as a hog pasture 
becomes negligible. 

Animals often have to cultivate a 
taste for rape, but after a time they 
almost invariably like it, and thrive 
splendidly upon it. Im the case of cat- 
tle and sheep, it is wise to look out for 
bloat. While doing very well on rape, 
cattle are really not adapted to pas- 
turing it, for the reason that they are 
likely to injure it considerably by 
trampling. In the case of milk cows, 
if they eat the rape during the two or 
three hours preceding milking, the 
milk is likely to be tainted. 

The best variety of rape is the 
Dwarf Essex, as grown in England and 
Holland. During the last two or three 
years, however, it has been necessary 
to depend largely on the Japanese- 
grown Dwarf Essex. Dwarf Essex rape 
is a biennial, and the commercial seed 
crop can be grown only where the 
winter is mild enough for the rape to 
live thru. 


Grow Potatoes Under Straw 


The practice of growing Irish pota- 
toes under a straw mulch is excellent 
for small areas for home or market 
warden use. Leaves, corn stalks, 
strawy manure or grain straw may be 
used for the mulch, says J. T. Rosa, 
Jr., of the University of Missouri col- 
lege of agricultrue. The potato seed 
are planted at the usual time in the 
usual way, except that they are placed 
in shallow rows two inches deep, in- 
stead of the usual depth of four inch- 
es. The mulch material is spread over 
the surface to a depth of five inches, 
about the time the potato plants are 
coming thru the soil. The stems push 
thru the mulch, and the plants grow 
luxuriantly above it, while beneath it 
the tubers are formed, partly in the 
soil and partly in the straw. These 
tubers are easily harvested, are beau- 
tifully clean and healthy, and are ex- 
ceptionally good keepers in storage. 

The mulch material serves to pro- 
tect the roots and tubers, and retains 
the soil moisture so that the plants 
continue to grow vigorously during 
hot, dry weather, when unmulched po- 
tatoes would either be stuntted or 
killed. This point is worthy of con- 
sideration in the central states, where 
the hot, dry summers are harmful to 
the potato crop. No cultivation is 
mecessary after planting, so that the 
rows may be placed as close as two 
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feet apart. The decayed organic mat- 
ter from the mulch, which is worked 
into the ground after the potato crop 
is removed, improves its physical con- 
dition immensely, and puts it into far 
better crop-producing condition. The 
practice of using straw or other cheap 
bulky materials as a mulch around 
other garden crops, such as tomatoes 
and egg-plants, is very beneficial, 
since, besides the advantages men- 
tioned, the mulch keeps the fruit from 
coming in contact with the soil, so 
that a clean, healthy product is se- 
cured. The mulch can be placed 
around potatoes and other crops after 
they have made some growth, but the 
earlier the mulch dis placed, the better 
the results will be, 





Rape in Small Grain 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“I have seven acres which I am 
thinking of putting to barley, together 
with grass. I would like to use this 
field for hog pasture this summer, 
and wish to-know if it will be all right 
cO sOW rape with it. How many pounds 
would you sow to the acre? At cut- 
ting time, will the rape have grown 
tall enough to get in with the bun- 
dies? I would not like the rape in the 
barley bundles?” 

Rape seeded at the same time as 
small grain ordinarily furnishes some 
very good hog pasture during the lat- 
ter part of the summer and fall. Oc- 
casionally it grows tall enough to in- 
terfere some in the bottoms of the 
bundles. For this reason some people 
advise sowing the rape a few weeks 
later than the small grain. Neverthe- 
less, everything considered, we be- 
lieve that the most practical plan is 
to sow the rape at the same time as 
the small grain, at the rate of about 
two pounds per acre. In seeding rape 
with a small grain and grass seeding, 
it must be remembered that the rape 
will slightly lessen the chances of get- 
ting a stand of grass. Nevertheless, 
the rape pasture is so valuable that we 
would be inclined to run ‘the risk. 





Governor Suggests Seed Corn 
Prices for lowa . 


In a proclamation issued March 14th, 
Governor Harding, of Iowa, recom- 
mends that crib corn carefully ear 
tested and of good germination, should 
not sell in excess of ten dollars per 
bushel. Crib corn which has not been 
ear tested, but which has been found 
on general test to be of high germina- 
tion, should be sold at a price not in 
excess of four dollars per bushel. Ac- 
cording to the proclamation of the gov- 
ernor, these prices apply to all grow- 
ers, dealers and seed firms handling 
seed corn for the season of 1918. 





Cattle Feeders Convention at 
Ames, Iowa 


March 26th and 27th, next Tuesday 
and Wednesday, the cattle feeders of 
the corn belt are invited to come to the 
Iowa State Agricultural College, ‘at 
Ames, and discuss the cattle feeding 
experiments which have been conduct- 
ed during the past winter. Things of 
timely interest will be the value of 
gluten feed, molasses feed and other 
corn substitutes in the steer ration. 
The United States Food Administra- 
tion will have a representative at the 
meeting, and no doubt those of our 
readers who can be present at ‘this 
meeting will enjoy asking him a few 
questions. 

While the chief subject of discussion 
will be cattle, considerable attention 
will also be given to sheep and swine 
problems. Those of our readers who 
can spare the time to attend this con- 
vention should certainly arrange to 
gather at Ames, Iowa, at 9:30 Tues- 
day morning, March 26th, in the Sec- 
ond Pavilion. 


Sowing Alfalfa With Oats 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“Tam told that alfalfa can be seeded 
with a light seeding of oats, the oats 
cut for hay when they begin to head, 
and that later it is possible to take a 
second cutting of clear alfalfa. Is this 
a safe method of seeding alfalfa?” 

Seeding alfalfa with an early, short- 
strawed variety of oats which are to 
be cut for hay, is one of the most cer- 
tain ways of getting a stand. If the 
oats can be taken off the ground some 
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time in June, just as they are begin- 
ning to head, the alfalfa will have a 
fine chance to survive. As to whether 
or not it is possible to get a hay crop 
of clear alfalfa later in the season de- 
pends largely on the type of soil and 
the character of the season. Ordinari- 
ly we would not expect much of a hay 
crop, but on very rich soil, rather free 
from weeds, it may be possible to get 
a very fair hay crop. 





How Many Steers for the 
Summer Silo? 

An lowa correspondent writes: 

“We have thirty yearling steers*that 
we are going to feed out on silage, 
beginning about April lst and ending 
in July. Do you think thirty head are 
enough to feed off the silage rapidly 
enough in a fourteen-foot silo to keep 
it from spoiling?” 

About 1,000 pounds of silage should 
be fed from a fourteen-foot silo daily 
if spoiling is to be avoided. This 
makes about thirty to forty pounds of 
sage per steer daily. Steers on full 
feed will eat only fifteen to twenty 
pounds of silage, but steers which are 
carried along in the most practical 
manner, under war-time conditions, 
are properly fed forty ‘to fifty pounds 
of silage daily. We ‘believe thirty 
steers are just about right for a four- 
teen-foot summer silo. 


Pruning the Orchard 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“When is the right time of year to 
trim up a neglected orchard, so as to 
wet a good crop of fruit?” 

Any time in late February, March or 
April is a good time to trim up the 
orchard. Pruning is really a simple 
job. Simply cut out or saw off old, 
dead branches, branches which rub, 
and branches which interfere with the 
making of a symmetrical, open-headed 
tree. Cut branches off close to the 
branch or trunk from which they start, 
and make the cut parallel with the 
branch or trunk, so that healing will 
take place evenly. A person really 
needs only two tools—a good saw and 
a pair of sharp pruning shears. 

In pruning a neglected orchard, it 
is a good plan to go rather slowly the 
first year. Heavy pruning the first 
year is likely to cause a heavy growth 
of water sprouts. Remember, while 
pruning, that one of the big objects is 
to make spraying easy. 








Soft Corn in the Silo 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“I have some soft corn and some 
shock corn fodder, as well as some 
space in the silo. Why should I not 
run this soft corn into the silo, togeth- 
er with the shock corn, mixing the 
two in the cutter and adding necessary 
water? Could not soft corn be kept in 
this way into the spring and summer, 
for cattle feeding, when sound corn 
doubtless will be very high in price?” 

There is no question but that soft 
corn cften can be preserved to good 
advantage in the silo. Our correspond- 
ent’s suggestion of mixing the soft 
corn with the shock corn is good. If 
the two are mixed together in the cut- 
ter, and water is added, the results 
should be excellent. We sugsest that 
our correspondent should be careful to 
chop finely, pack tightly, and add 
plenty of water. Toward the close of 
the filling process, we would suggest 
husking out the shock fodder and fin- 
ishing entirely with corn stover. It is 
expensive to allow a ton or so of ear 
corn to go to waste on top of the silo. 





Alfalfa Question 


A South 
writes: 

“What is the best way of sowing al- 
falfa in the spring, with such nurse 
crops as oats, spring wheat or barley? 
Should it be drilled in or broadcasted? 
How much covering does alfalfa re- 
quired? Should the ground be inocu- 
lated? How is this done?” 

Alfalfa seems to do equally well 
whether drilled in or broadcasted. The 
advantage of drilling is that it ordi- 
narily takes less seed per acre to se- 
cure the same stand. The disadvan- 
tage of drilling is that there is a temp- 
tation to run the drill too deep. On 
ordinary soil, alfalfa does its best when 
covered from one-half an inch to an 
inch deep. On sandy soil, it may be 


Dakota correspondent 








all right te cover it one and a half or 
even two inches deep. 

The most practical method of inoc- 
ulation is the glue method. Adq two 
handfuls of glue to boiling water and 
allow to cool. Sprinkle enough glue- 
water on the seed to moisten it just g 
little, and then sift over the moistened 
seed some finely powdered dry dirt 
which has come from around well- 
inoculated alfalfa or sweet clover 
roots. This dirt should be secureg 
several days in advance, and dried 
carefully, and powdered as finely ag 
possible. In using this glue method 
be careful not to get the water too 
sticky or the seeds will ball up togeth- 
er. The idea is to cause the very fine 
soil particles (which may neverthelegg 
carry many bacteria) to cling to each 
seed. The method seems to work very 
nicely, and on a large scale is much 
more practical than scattering on each 
acre several hundred pounds of inoe- 
ulated earth. 


——_$———__________. 


Measuring Silage in the Bottom 
of a Silo 


At this time of year, a number of 
our readers have sold the bottom ten 
or fifteen feet of their silage, and 
wish to know how to estimate the ° 


number of tons. For their benefit we 
give the following rough estimate: 

For each foot of silage in the bot- 
tom half of a ten-foot silo allow about 
two tons; in a twelve-foot silo, 28 
tons; in a fourteen-foot silo, 3.8 tons; 
in a sixteen-foot silo, 5 tons; in an 
eighteen-foot silo, 6.33 tons, and in a 
twenty-foot silo, 7.8 tons. This is on 
the basis of about forty cubic feet of 
silage’to the ton. Of course the weight 
of silage varies greatly with the ripe- 
ness of the corn at the time of filling, 
the rapidity of filling, etc. 

The rough estimate given in the 
foregoing paragraph answers fairly 
well. On this basis, the bottom ten 
feet of silage in a fourteen-foot silo 
should weigh about 38 tons. 





Smut in Corn 


An Iowa correspondent wishes to 
know the cause of smut in corn, and 
if there is any way of preventing it, as 
there is in the case of oats. 

Acording to the men who have stud- 
ied this disease most carefully, corn 
smut is carried over from year to year 
in the soil, altho it may possibly he 
spread to some extent in manure. It 
is not supposed to be spread to any 
extent on the seed, in the way that 
oats or wheat smut is spread. Experi- 
ments indicate beyond much question 
that growing corn stalks which have 
been bruised in any way are peculiarly 
liable to smut infection. We have no- 
ticed in detasseling experiments that 
smut often develops at the point where 
the tassels are pulled out. 

Personally, we have some reason 
for believing that smut spreads to 
some extent on the seed, and that it 
might be possible to prevent part of 
the smut by sprinkling the seed with 
formaldehyde solution in the same way 
as oats are treated. However, the 
greater part of the trouble from cora 
smut is due to soil conditions, and 
there seems to be no chance whatever 
of devising an easy way of preventing 
the trouble as there is of preventing 
smut in oats. 


Low-Land Pasture Seeding 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“IT have a piece of land which at 
present is too wet for corn, and I wish 
to seed it down for permanent pas- 
ture. It is rich soil, and red clover 
seems to do well on it except when i 
is simply drowned out. Water stands 
in patches over the field in wet times, 
covering perhaps one-third of the en- 
tire field.” 

We suggest that our correspondent 
try an acre seeding of about two 
pounds of alsike clover, two pounds 
of red clover, two pounds of white 
sweet clover, six pounds of timothy, 
three pounds of blue grass and three 
pounds of red top. Red top is not @ 
very palatable grass, and while it is 
adapted to a great variety of condi- 
tions, our correspondent may leave it 
out if he has any strong objections to 
it. Alsike clover and white sweet cl0- 
ver are both better adapted to rather 
low conditions than any other clover. 
Of-course no really good grass or clo- 
ver will stand having water over 
for any great length of time. 
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Interesting Stories Mostly Told By Pictures 

















FRENCH OFFICERS WATCH BATTLE. The above scene is somewhere in the famous 
Alpine mountains of Italy. The exact location cannot be iven on account of the strict censor- 
ship. French officers are watching their men help the Italians drive the Germans from an 
Italian village. From this point of vantage fighting directions are given to those in immediate 
command of the soldiers, Success in Italy practically insures ultimate victory for the Allies. 
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AMERICANS REACHING FRANCE. This transport load of American troops bas just 
reached French soil. They will be under General Pershing, who will promptly put them thru 
final training for the front. The photo shows the boys taking motor trucks for the training 
camps. The dock at which this vessel arrived is now under American control. Note the “pep” 
which the boys are displaying. 
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NEW TYPE OF FRENCH SHELL. Here is a scene 


shell contains the timer for the explosion. Because of its shots in less than three seconds. 


TESTING NEW U. 8. RIFLES, Senator Wadsworth of 


COMPKESSED AIR MORTAR. This new type of French 
back of the French lines near Verdun, showing great stores New York is trying out the new Browning machine rifle. This trench mortar is used in the front line trenches for short range 
of shells ready for the artillery. The peculiar nose of this gun weighs only fifteen pounds and fires twenty continuous work. No explosive_is used in this mortar, the shells being 


Tests prove it to be the most thrown by a charge of compressed air. This saves explosives 


Shape the shell digs itself deep into the soil and then effective weapon yet designed for those whose business it is to and makes the gun noiseless. The gunner is dropping a shell 


explodes with disastrous effects. “go over the top.” 


into the nozzle of the gun. 
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inJapan, T TERAN SOLDIERS. In recent weeks the world has taken anew interest 
evidently ‘he collapse of Russia leaves vast stores of military supplies unguarded, and chaos 
put aan reigns from one end of that vast empire to the other. Japan has indicated a desire to 
1AVE been oie, tberia to restore order and to save the military supplies there that the Allies 
ieinaca. ting to Russia. It seems probable a‘ this writing that the Allies will consent to 
men are vete apan has a large and well trained army. Most of the officers and thousands of the 
fighters and ane Of the Russo-Japanese war, where the Japs earned their reputation as hard 
Hen who are no. lent organizers in both army and navy. Photo shows a Japanese trench full of 
uo are ready and calmly awaiting the attack. 
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BURIAL OF FIRST AMERICAN SOLDIEKS KILLED LN FRANCE. impressive ser- 
vices marked the funeral of the first three American soldiers to fall in battle in France. Cor- 
poral Gresham, Private Enright and Private Hay were the three American heroes who were 
first to make the supreme sacrifice for the preservation of liberty tothe world. Military honors 
were accorded them, and a French chaplain assisted at the service.. Recentiy larger casualty 
lists are coming back from the front. bringing home to America the fact that we are indeed in 
a bitter war which must be fought out to a complete success and to such a@ peace as will make 


impossible another. Whether the struggle be of long or short duration, the final result must be 
nothing less than complete and permanent liberty for all nations who believe in democracy. 
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Commercial Fertilizer for Corn 
An Iowa correspondent ‘writes: 
“Will it pay to use commercial fer- 
tilizer. with corn? How much should 
we use on land which yields forty to 
fifty bushels per acre in the ordiaary 
year?” 

In the old days, when corn averaged 
around 50 cents a bushel, we were ex- 
ceedingly skeptical about the advisa- 
bility of using commercial fertilizer on 
the ordinary corn belt soil. Experi- 
ments indicated that it was often pos- 
sible to increase the yield as much as 
five or six bushels per acre, even on 
very good soil. But the cost of the ap- 
plication necessary to secure such in- 
crease in the old days was four or five 


dollars, and with corn prices as they 
then prevailed, it was doubtful if the 
use of the fertilizer paid. 

Fertilizer pays much better in sea- 


sons of abundant rainfall than in dry 
seasons, and it is undoubtedly more 
profitable on rather thin soil than on 


rich soil. For the past two or three 
years, commercial fertilizer has in- 
creased greatly in price, but the in- 


crease has not been so great as that in 
the price of corn. There is now a real 
chance that it will pay to use commer- 
cial fertilizer on many types of corn 
belt soil. 

In Missouri, where more experiment- 
ing has been done than in lowa, they 
have seemed to secure the best results 
without about 100 pounds per acre of 
what is known as a 2-8-2 fertilizer. This 
type of fertilizer, which may be se 
cured from any of the standard ferti- 
lizer companies of Chicago or St. 
Louis, is best applied at the time of 
planting the corn, with a fertilizer at- 
tachment to the corn planter. 
wise to apply more than 100 
per acre in this way, as large appli 
tions are liable to burn the roots of the 
corn. This noticeable in 
a dry season. 

There is more of commer- 
cial fertilizer paying on average corn 
belt soil during the season of 1918 than 
ever before. Those of our readers who 
have been thinking of experimenting 
with commercial fertilizer should find 
it comparatively safe to do so this 
year. We advise applying the fertilizer 
either in connection with the corn at 
the time of planting, at the rate of 75 
to 100 pounds per acre, or broddcasting 
or drilling it in at the rate of 200 
pounds per acre. As to the type of fer- 
tilizer, we prefer to use the 2-8-2 fer- 
tilizer, acid phosphate or bone meal. 
As to whether or not commercial fer- 
tilizer will pay on any given soil can 
not be determined until experiments 
have been conducted for several years. 
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Renovating an Oid Orchard 


When Paul H. Shepard and Ben Col- 
man, graduates of the University of 
Missouri college of agriculture, took 
charge of an old, neglected Jonathan 
orchard in Jackson county, Missouri, 
it had never been properly pruned, had 
never been sprayed, cultivated, nor 
had the fruit been thinned during the 
twenty-one years of its life. It looked 


like a jungle, and, according to Mr. 
Shepard, the work of pruning it 
seemed like work eternal. Armed 


with pointed butcher pruning saws and 
long-handled pruning shears, the 
youthful orchardists cut their way in- 
to the maze of brush. A general sur- 
vey of their orchard presented a for- 
midable task, but by working it tree 
by tree, as Mr. Shepard described the 
pruning operation, the task was not so 
difficult after aH. Mr. Shepard’s de- 
scription of the pruning will perhaps 
offer some suggestions to those who 
have old orchards to renovate: 

“The work of the first year consists 
of two parts,” said Mr. Shepard. “In 
the first place there is sure to be some 
déad wood in an old, neglected or- 
chard. This should be cut out. Usu- 
ally the lower laterals which sweep 
the ground are all dead, and must be 
removed. These laterals, or temporary 
wood, should have been removed when 
the first set of permanent lateralis be- 
gan to shade and crowd them, or when 
the trees were about ten years old. 
Removing the dead wood alone gives 
the remaining live wood an impetus 
and vigor that is surprising. 

“In the second place, the tree must 
be headed back, and one large limb, 
usually an inferior central leader, must 
be removed. This heading back con- 
sists in cutting off the ends of the 
leader branches that have attained a 
height that is imconvenient for the 
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apple picker to reach while on a ten- 
foot ladder. All cuts are made to out- 


side young laterals. Sometimes it is 
necessary to cut into the wood six 
and seven years old. The interior 


leader that is cut at this time usually 
is in such position that it receives lit- 
tle light except at its top, and there- 
fore bears little fruiting wood. As a 
result of the first year’s pruning, the 
tree will have somewhat less fruit on 
it, but the leaves will be larger, the 
buds more fully developed, and wood 
growth will be increased. Very often 
the interior of the tree will show 
many water sprouts. 

“The second year’s pruning should 
be very light, perhaps another interior 
leader should be taken out or some 
broken limbs or additional dead wood 
should be removed. The most impor- 
tant part is the thinning out and cut- 
ting back of water sprouts. The aver- 
age farmer closely cuts out every 
sprout he can reach. Fruit spurs do 
not occur directly on old limbs, unless 
they made their appearance there 
while the limb was young. They nev- 
er come back. If one cuts or breaks 
off these spurs on the lower limbs, 
others will not take their places. Dor- 
mant buds will start, but they will 
always be wood buds. Instead of cut- 
ting out the water sprouts, it is well 
to thin them, and then cut the re- 
maining ones back to three or four 


buls. These buds may become fruit 
buds, and so in this way one may get 
fruit down among the old limbs and 


not have a large area with no trace of 
fruit wood. 

“Pruning in the third year should 
be heavier than that of the second 
year. Cross limbs are cut off, laterals 
thinned, crotches braced, and a gener- 
al balancing up of the tree obtained. 
In the ideal tree, no two limbs touch, 
no matter how small. This is hard to 
accomplish in an old tree, as too much 
fruiting wood would be destroyed by 
attempting to follow the rule closely, 
but that is the aim of the pruner so 
far as practical. 

“Trees pruned in the foregoing man- 
ner allow the owner to secure each 
year a fair crop, while if he made his 
trees all in one trimming, little fruit 
could be expected for two years. Sus- 
ceptibility of a tree to disease, and 
habit of growth according to variety, 
must determine the severity of the 
pruning.” 


Sunflower Silage 

A Minnesota correspendent writes: 

“Last summer | drilled in one-fourth 
acre of sunflowers, and they came up 
too thick to mature well for seed. I 
thinned out the smaller stalks, begin- 
ning when they were two feet or more 
in height, and continued doing so daily 
until they reached a height of six or 
seven feet. The sunflowers which 1 
took out were fed daily to my milk 
cows as a soiling experiment. They 
proved so satisfactory in keeping up 
milk production during a drouth peri- 
od that | am anxious to learn from a 
reliable source whether or not the sun- 
flowers could be used profitably to 
make silage. The sunflower seed of 
itself is very rich in protein, and from 
the keen relish which my cows had for 
the entire plant, I feel satisfied that 
they could be used to advantage in 
milk production when combined with 





corn, providing the two would mix 
well in the silo. The yield of sun- 
flowers per acre is sufficient in this 


locality to warrant their use, and they 
will also mature during our corn sea- 
son. The chemical analysis of the 
seed would indicate to me that the 
plant as a whole must have consider- 
able protein content, which would ma- 
terially tend to make a better milk ra- 
tion than corn silage alone. With pro- 
tein concentrates at present prices, 
we are led to search for something 
that will take their place.” 

Over twenty years ago, the Ontario 
experiment station experimented with 
a silage mixture of about four parts 
of corn, two parts of horse beans and 
one part of sunflowers. Such silage 
kept well and proved to be very palat- 


able On chemical analysis it was 
found to be more than twice as rich 


as ordinary silage in both protein and 
fat. Milk cows eating such silage did 
not réquire as much concentrates by 
about four pounds daily. There seems 
to be no question but that a mixture 
of corn and sunflowers makes good, 
palatable silage. Nevertheless, this 
mixture, altho * has been agitated in 
Canada and some of our northeastern 
states for more than twenty years, has 














never been so very extensively used. 
The thief difficulty seems to be that 
the yield of sunflowers per acre is 
really not as great as the yield of 
corn. Proportionately sunflowers are 
very rich in protein and fat, but on an 
acre basis, corn greatly outyields sun- 
flowers, even in protein and fat. 

Sunflowers may be worth experi- 
menting with. Perhaps we have not 
hit upon the right varieties for use un- 
der corn belt conditions. In sections of 
Russia they have had _ considerable 
success in planting corn and sunflow- 
ers in alternating rows. In this coun- 
try, however, we have paid very little 
attention to the breeding of the supe- 
rior varieties of sunflowers. 

While there is no question that a 
mixture of corn and sunflowers makes 
good silage. there is a real question as 
to whether such a mixture is really as 
profitable as corn alone. Our Minne- 
sota correspondent might experiment 
with the mixture, but we advise the 
majority of our readers to depend on 
corn alone as the chief silage crop 





Conditions in North Dakota 


A North Dakota subscriber writes 
interestingly of conditions in his sec- 
tion of the state, as follows: 

“IT note with interest your reply to 
an Iowa correspondent concerning the 
heavy marketing of cattle this season, 
and will give facts concerning condi- 


tions in our locality which will no 
dovbt throw some light on the sub- 
ject. 


“In the first place, the past season 
was the driest ever recorded since the 
first records were taken at our local 
station, twenty-seven years ago, and, 
as the country has been settled up for 
farming withim the last fifteen years, 
it is evident that no such feed short- 
age ever faced the farmers and ranch- 
ers before. Forage’ and feed grains 
have been an absolute failure, except 
in isolated sections, and the wild prai- 
rie grass has been very short. With 
such a shortage, the stockmen must 
either sell or take a chance upon an 
open winter. If we should have a mild 
winter, such as we have had in the 
past, the stockmen would profit by 
holding their stock cattle, but the last 


two winters have been unusually se- 
vere, and no one is willing to risk 


another without ample feed. The re- 
sult is that the ranchers have market- 
ed everything but a few of their best 
cows. Ranchers who never before sold 
anything younger than three-year-old 
steers, nor any ‘she-stuff? but dry 
cows, have sent in carloads of year- 
lings, heifers and producing cows; in 


fact, the clean-up has been so un- 
usual that I doubt if shipments will 
again be normal sooner than three 
years. 


“The preceding paragraph dealt with 
the rancher, or stockman, who raised 
no grain and little feed, but depended 
on prairie hay and open range for 
winter feed. However, the country has 
been changing to a farming country, 
and, as you say, the supply of stock 
cattle has been on the increase, 
the farmer is being forced to sell as 
closely as the rancher. One reason is 
the shortage of feed, as with the 
rancher; another is that, having no 
crop to market, the farmer must sell 
every salable head of cattle to meet 
obligations. 

“Statistics have given our wheat av- 
erage as nine bushels, and other crops 
in proportion; but I can not help but 
believe that this estimate is much too 
high. In our county, the average for 
wheat would be about three bushels, 
anc for each acre that made nine 
bushels or better there are ten that 
were never cut. From personal ob- 
servation and from conversation with 
responsible persons who have traveled 
over the entire state, I am eonvinced 
that crops are no better in any part of 
the state, with the exception of the 
Red River valley. Of course there are 
spots where a local shower at a criti- 
cal time doubled the figures I have 
given; but for every locality thus fa- 
vored there is a larger one where the 
fields were not harvested, but were 
plowed back. 

“There has been a gradual increase 
of beef cattle during the last ten 
years, until the country had become 
slightly over-stocked even for a nor- 
mar growing season. This increase 
was not in the large herds of the 
ranchers, but in the little herds, which 
all prudent farmers have been accu- 
mulating to tide them over a dry sea- 
son, but this increase will more than 
be wiped out this season. 
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“But the worst is yet to tell—there 
is not enough hay in the northwest to 
winter the stock which is being held 
if we should have to feed five months, 
as we did last winter. 

“Too Many papers and correspond. 
ents fail to tell true conditions, but 
the truth will not hurt any country or 
community, and a state that harvested 


150,000,000 bushels of wheat in 1915 
has nothing to be ashamed of. 
“To give you an idea of the up. 


usual departure from normal of oy 
hay and grain crop, I wili give some of 
the crops which I have raised in the . 
past, to compare with this season’g 
crops, showfng 4be number of bushelg 
to the acre in the case of grains and 
the number of loads to the acre in the 
ase of oat hay. 
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“Some might think my yields below 
the average, but the wheat yield of 
eight bushels was the second best in 
the county, the best being eleven bush- 
els. The barley yield of eleven bush- 
els was on summer fallowed land, and 
was the highest I have heard of in this 
part of the state.” 





e 
Worms in Cottonwood 

An Towa subscriber writes: 

“T have some buildings in the con- 
struction of which cottonwood was 
used. This wood is wormy. Do you 
know of anything I can do to remedy 
this trouble?” 

We do not know of anvthing our sub- 
scriber can do to prevent damage by 
worms in the woad already included in 
the building. Jf any of our subscribers 
-an give information on this point, we 
will be glad to hear from them. 
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~ FARM TENANCY 


Last fall teams of students from the 
agricultural colleges of Iowa and Kan- 
sas held a debate on the subject of 
farm tenancy, the question being: 

“Resolved, That improving farm 
Jeases is the best way of meeting the 
evils of tenancy.” 

The debate attracted a great deal of 
attention, and stimulated similar de- 
pates in farmers’ clubs and similar or- 
ganizations. 

To meet the many requests for ref- 
erence material on the subject, Mr. G. 
w. Hulbert, the coach of the Iowa 
team, has furnished us with an out- 
line for both affirmative and negative 
sides, together with a list of reference 
works, most of which may be obtained 
thru loans from the traveling libraries 
or the agricultural colleges of both 
states. 

We are publishing the outlines here- 
with, with the suggestion that ther 
are few subjects of more vital i 
to the farmers of the corn n 
with the hope that local cluy&Sand in- 
stitutes will avail themsel of this 
material for holding deba 
own. 





AFFIRMATIVE OUTL 


1. Farm tenancy is becom 
eral. (a) In 1910 87 per cent of a 
farms in the United States were occu- 
pied by tenants. (b) In Iowa, in 1910, 38 
per cent of the farms were tenant 
farms. (c) At present, 500,000 farms 
in the corn belt are tenant farms. 

2. The evils of tenancy are: (a) 
Depletion of the fertility of the soil; 
tenant is a robber of the soil; he is a 
grain grower rather than a _ stock 
grower; he has no personal interest in 
maintaining soil fertility. (b) Poor so- 
cial conditions; constant moving of 
the tenant classes renders community 
life impossible; one out of every two 
tenants moves every year; tenants 
take little interest in rural schools, 
churches, clubs, and granges; tenant 
children are behind their proper 
grades in school; they lose much time 
from school in the transition of their 
parents from place to place. (c) The 
danger of a permanent tenant class; 
age at which tenant becomes an owner 
is steadily advancing; in 1882, he be- 
came an owner at twenty-seven years 
of age, now he is thirty-three years 
old before he is finally an owner; ad- 
vancing prices of land make it increas- 
ingly difficult for a young man to at- 
tain ownership; land in the corn belt 
is worth five times as much now as it 
was worth in 1895; labor income of the 
tenant since 1895 has increased only 
three times. 

3. Farm leases are unfair. (a) Rights 
of the tenant are not protected; “jok- 
ers” in the lease often enable the land- 
lord to remove the tenant when he de- 
sires; provisions for the equitable dis- 
tribution of returns is not satisfac- 
tory; tenant is not paid for necessary 
unexhausted improvements; a ditch, 
drain or building made by the tenant 
is a loss to him when he has to vacate. 

4. Every farm lease should provide 
for the following: A fair division of 
returns; a statemen of the cropping 
system to be followed; an indemnity 
for failure of either part to carry out 
any part of the contract; a reward for 
any necessary, unexhausted improve- 
ments. 

5. Such an improved lease would 
remedy present conditions. (a) Tenant 
would be protected; equitable distri- 
bution of returns would be provided; 
his improvements would be paid for. 
(b) Depletion of soil fertility would 
cease; cropping system would build 
up the soil; maintaining fertility would 
be of value to the tenant. (c) Social 
conditions would improve; tenants as 
4 class would have to shift about less. 
(d) Danger of a permanent tenant 
class would be eliminated; tenants 
could get to ownership easier; ten- 
= could attain ownership earlier in 
soul earnings under the improved 

> would be greater. 
lees — principles of this improved 
le up worked successfully in 
cat den enouaed holdings act). 
aie ion was eliminated; social 
: Uons were improved; tenants are 
satisfied and industrious. 





NEGATIVE OUTLINE. 
Speculation in farm lands lies 


i. 
back 

















of the evils in tenancy. (a) It is 


the real cause of the increase in ten- 
ancy; .it places the price of land be- 
yond the reach of the tenant. (b) It is 
the cause of the depletion of the soil; 
speculators care little for soil fertility; 
they demand large and quick returns. 
(c) It is one of the causes of the poor 
rural social life; exchange of farms 
among specualtors causes the tenants 
to move. e 

2. Improving the farm leases is a 
superficial remedy. (a) It does not 
stop speculation; price of land could 
still be boosted; opportunity for the 
unearned increment would not be elim- 
inated. (b) It does not settle the dan- 
ger of a permanent tenant class; ten- 
ants would stay tenants rather than 
take the harder road to ownership; 
a profitable-sized farm in Iowa costs 
$25,000; payment for unexhausted im- 
provements makes for a permanent 
tenant class; landlord is inclined to 
allow his tenant to remain on the farm 


ements; period man remains a 
is not affected; it has not done 
60 ngland; 86 per cent of all the 


arffg no longer seck ownership. (c) 
It coufd not be enforced; a landlord 
couldf easily make agreements with 
hard-pressed tenant; England 


@ of their tN ee n England are tenant farms; 
2 o\wn 


8 
abe had difficulty with the enforce- 


tient of her leases. 

38. Gevernment purchase and sale 
of poorest utilized land at productive 
value is the real remedy. (a) It would 
eliminate speculation; speculative 
prices in land would be brought down 
to productive prices; mortgage and 
rental ratés would tend to coincide. (b) 
It would eliminate the danger of a per- 
manent tenant class; tenant would be 
encouraged to attain to ownership; 
price of farm would be more within 
his reach; period he would have to 
remain a tenamt would be shorter. (c) 
It would tend to make all agriculture 
more stable; there would be less fluc- 
tuation in land values; owners would 
be more interested in maintaining soil 
fertility; profit would have to come 
from the farm, not from the unearned 
increment. (d) It would improve so- 
cial conditions; good roads, churches 
and schools would be better supported; 
education of the tenant children would 
improve. 

4. Government purchase and sale 
of the poorest utilized land at its pro- 
ductive value is not new. (a) The 
Royal Commission used the plan suc- 
cessfully in Ireland. (b) It has been 
used successfully in England, Den- 
mark, Australia and New Zealand. (c) 
It is soon to be used in California; ten 
thousand acres have been purchased 
by that state to be sold to terants. 
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curacy is essential to the biggest yields. An inaccurate 
planter covers up its mistakes. It does hit-and-miss 
work. It is a “thief in the field” and you don’t realize how 
much it has stolen until the corn plants are above the 
pea and you compare the results with those obtained 


y using an accurate planter. 


Be ORE buying a corn planter consider this fact—ac- 
QOY 


If it misses only fifteen 


kernels in every 100 hills there is a loss of five bushels 


per acre in the yield. 


You can get a planter the accuracy of which is proven 


before it leaves the factory. 


The Accurate 
“Natural Drop” Planter 


The same accuracy that you would 
getif you painstakingly counted out 
the kernels of corn and dropped them 
by hand—that is the accuracy of the 
John Deere No. 999 Planter. It is 
the accuracy of the hand planting 
method made tireless and rapid by 
mechanical devices, 


John Deere Planter accuracy is the 
result of 50 years’ experience—50 
years of thought, of study, of experi- 
menting with that one goal always|in 
mind—accuracy, The 999 has right- 
ly been styled the “‘super-planter.” 
Careful design and workmanship 
have made possible this high degree 
of accuracy. Each kernel enters the 
cell in the seed plate in a natural 
position. The sloping hopper bottom 
feeds the corn to the cells whether 
the hopper is full or nearly empty. 
It is the most simple, yet most effec- 
tive planting mechanism ever used 
on a corn planter. 


You Control the Number 
of Kernels Per Hill 


Without changing seed plates or 
even stopping the team you can 
plant 2, 3 or 4 kernels in the hill, 
whichever number you decide the 
land will sustain. Merely shifting 














That planter is the 


JOHNS DEERE 
999 Corn Planter: 


the foot lever varies the number 
dropped and you can change the 
drop as frequently as you desire, 
The variable drop mechanism of 
this planter is just as perfect and 
well protected as the gears on the 
best automobiles. 

You can also drill corn with the 
John Deere Planter. Change from 
hilling to drilling or back to hilling 
is made instantly by means of a foot 
drop lever. Not necessary to get 
off the seat or stop the team. The 
999 Planter gives nine different 
drilling distances without changing 
seed plates, 

You will appreciate the substantial 
front frame of this planter; the disc 
marker without any troublesome 
topes; the underhung reel, easy to 
put on or remove; the great variety 
of seed plates for handling various 
sizes and types of seed and the quick 
detachable runners. This planter 
can be furnished with fertilizer and 
pea attachments, also with various 
types of furrow openers, 


Valuable Books—FREE 


**More and Better Corn.’’ Beau- 
tifully illustrated in four colors—24 
pages of interesting and valuable 
information for every corn grower. 
Tells how to prepare the seed bed, 
select, store and test the seed, shows 
the dollars and cents gained by ac~- 
curate planting, explains just what 
is meant by accuracy in a corn 
planter, and describes the latest and 
best method of corn cultivation. 
‘‘Better Farm Implements and 
How to Use Them.’’ A 156-page 
text book on farm machinery. A book 
for your library. Worth dollars. 
Illustrates and describes a full line 
of modern farm implements. 


Write today for package CP-2 43. 
JOHN DEERE, Moline, UL 
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Our New Swine Records 
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OUR HOBBY 


“THE BEST OF CULTIVATION AND 
PROTECTION TO THE ROOT SYSTEM.” 


Thus promoting the growth, and 
hastening maturity, and increas- 
ing the yield and quality of corn. 





The Tower Cultivator 


does all this best, as it cultivates 


allthe space between the rows and 
destroys none of the root system. 
EASILY handled and more acres 
per day can be cultivated, under the 
same conditions, than with other styles 
of cultivators, 
SPECIAL bean attachment makes them 
ideal for bean culture. 
PRICES on these cultivators are as rea- 
sonable as on similar cultivators less 
effective 
IF your dealer cannot supply you write 
usand we will quote youl.o. b. yourtown. 
TWENTY page booklet just off the 
press, “Reasonable Reasons Why,” 
awaits your address. 

Manufactured only at Mendota, Ill. 


THE J. D. TOWER & SONS CO., 
9th St., Mendota, III. 


















MEYER 


cuP ELEVATOR 


Runs Easiest—Lasts Longest. 
Operates by horse power or 
engine. Wastes Less Grain. 
Large sprockets. Chain has 
6000 pounds breaking strain, 
No short turns. Main driv- 
ing shaft runs in Babbited 
Bearings. Elevates Wheat, 
Oats, Ear Corn—§0 Bushels 
in 3 minutes. 
a yo 8 ad 


SET yt YOUR CRIB BEFORE. YOu PAY 
Large Catalog showing 7 styles, also Crib Plans 
which save you money, free. Write for it today, 


INTERLOCKING FENCE 00. BOX 269 MORTON, ILL. 
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Land Problem in Texas, and the 
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New York Farmers Organize 


The New York State Federation of 
Agriculture was organized at Syracuse 
,on February 22d. There were about 
300 delegates in attendance, and they 
represented all of the farming districts 
in New York state. Silas L. Strivings, 
of Castile, was elected president; Sam- 
uel A. Frazier, vice-president; Seth J. 
T. Bush, secretary, and Willis P. Rog- 
ers, of Williamson. treasurer. 

The following resolutions were pre- 
sented and passed: 

First—Repeal of the law creating the 
state farms and market council, on the 
grounds that it has failed to eliminate 
politics and is detrimental to the ag- 
ricultural interests. 

Second—Repeal of the law which 
re-created the state food commission, 
on the ground that it duplicates the 
work of federal organizations, and 
wastes millions annually. 

Third—Repeal of all price-fixing 
laws, and voicing opposition against 
any future price-fixing. 

Fourth—That the plans to conscript 
farm labor be dropped. 

Fifth—That the federal food saving 
cards be changed to eliminate sugges- 
tions for milk saving, and be worded 
so as to encourage its general use. 

Sixth—That the members of the fed- 
eral food commissions be men who 
have actual farm experience. 
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Now for the first time you can have an efficient, effective, 
law-abiding lens at a fair price—$1.75 a pair in any size. 


This new lens—the Sun-Ray—gives you all the advan- 
tages of both diffusion and refraction. 


It lights up ditches, hedges, curves. crossroads—and 
addition throws a clear far reaching “distance beam” far 
ahead on the road. 


Scientific construction eliminates glare, keeping all the 
light within 42 inches of the ground. 


All prisms are on the inside of the glass, making the lens 
easy to keep clean. 


Advance the courtesy of the road. Make night driving 
safe—and save money, by equipping your lamps with Sun- 
Ray lenses. 


If you can’t get them from your dealer send direct to us, 
giving the make and model of your car and the diameter of 


your present lenses. 
gel il 


4 ee TS in all sizes 


THE PRISMOLITE COMPANY, 4th and Gay Streets, Columbus, Ohio 
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The letters appearing under this heading were written by Mr. Henry Wallace 
during the years 1910 to 1915. They were addressed to his great-grandchildren, 
and tell in a very personal way the story of his long and useful life. Publication 
of these letters began in our issue of Dec. 29, 1916. 


The entire contents of Wallaces’ Farmer are copyrighted each week. These letters must not be 
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No. 39. 


In Pursuit of Lee 


The battle of Petersburg was over; 
the dead buried, and the wounded 
started on their weary way from the 
field hospital to the hospital at City 
Point. Monday was a clear, bright 
cay. The sun* never shone lovelier. 
The peach trees, of which there-were 
a great number in that section, were 
in full bloom. The bands played their 
most soul-inspiring airs. The flags 
waved in the breeze. The battle and 
the carnage, the groans of the dying 
and wounded on operating tables, were 
in marked contrast with the singing 
birds and blossoming trees, waving 
flags and martial music, 

It was to be a long chase and a 
weary one. General Grant was with 
us, and I saw him frequently during 
the three days following. He was a 
particular friend of General Harris, 
and much of the time they rode to- 
gether, at least two or three hours of 
the day. General Grant rode his fam- 
ous black horse; had a cigar in his 
mouth whether smoking or not; said 
but little, and that on general subjects 
—nothing about the fall of Richmond, 
which had then taken place, altho the 
army did not know it until the next 
day; nothing about the plans of the 
campaign. He was a silent, self-con- 
tained, reticent man. Once in a while 
he would stop with his aides and some 
of his chief officers at a house, con- 
sult with them, and then gallop on 
and catch up with the army. 

I had a new horse in lieu of the one 
that was lost. Where he came from, I 
did not know, nor did I care. He was 
not nearly so good as the other one, 
but surer footed, which was a rather 
important matter. ‘The orderly who 
was to supply the general and myself 
with our rations did not always pro- 
cure them from the wagon, and I had 
the first experience of my life in fast- 
ing. The third day the wagon did not 
keep-up. We camped at night in the 
open, sometimes with a tent, some- 
times on the ground, sometimes on a 
brush heap. The waterproof blanket 
was mattress, the saddle a pillow, an- 
other blanket our covering. In that 
climate at that season of the year we 
could be quite comfortable with the 
sky for a roof. 

So passed the first day and night, 
and the second day until about two 


o'clock in the afternoon, when Grant ’ 


had retired with his officers to a farm 
house, There was a great commotion 
in camp. We were on the side of a 
hill, and one of the soldiers came run- 
hing down as tho possessed, jumping, 
and swearing at every jump. As he 
came past me, I rose up and said: 
“Stop your swearing.” 
He answered: “Chaplain, I beg your 
pardon, but Richmond is taken!” 
There was some amusement on that 
march, when we passed thru a little 
town or county-seat. These were well 
named, for example, Dinwiddie Court 
House, Blacks and Whites Court 
House—the town being exactly what 
it was named, a court house with a 
boarding house or two, a few other 
houses, a store and a blacksmith shop. 
It was a court house instead of a town. 
General Harris liked to have some 
fen, As we passed into these small 
Owns, he would send back for the 
band to play. Then he would take 
off his hat, and, as the negroes came 
out—and they seemed to be the only 
population, he would say: “You are all 
dith, It was amusing to watch the 
erent expressions on their faces. 
nad were dazed—could not under- 
h nd it. Others would laugh hyster- 
cally; others would cry. 
Endl we passed one of these court 
side 8, We Saw a well along the road- 
— a very respectable-looking 
Boldie bumping water, letting the 
the rs have what they wanted as 
3 rl Came along. Near by, within 
ae “a feet of the well, there was a 
Oke-house of the old-fashioned kind. 





(The.people in that country, and in 
every part of the country in those 
days, cured their own meat, and a 
smoke-house was as essential as a 
dwelling house and barn.) As the 
darkey gave a soldier a drink, he said: 

“Uncle, got any chickens?” 

I was standing by. The old man’s 
face took on a peculiar, embarrassed 
look, and he said: 

“No, sir; dem rebels done eat up all 
the chickens; not a chicken in town.” 

Unfortunately, just then a rooster 
crowed in the smoke-house. The sol- 
dier, with the butt-end of his musket, 
knocked in the door, seized the roost- 
er and started off, and the rest of the 
soldiers followed him. It was amusing 
to see the old man’s face as he saw 
the last of his feathered flock disap- 
pearing. 

The country thru which we were 
then passing was a rather poor country, 
mostly pine. Much of it had been 
cleared off, worn out by growing to- 
bacco or corn, and then allowed to 
grow up in pine forest. You could 
estimate by the size of the trees the 
length of time since cropping had 
ceased, and the fields which in: turn 
had been abandoned. Some evidently 
had thirty or forty years’ growth, oth- 
ers twenty, others ten, others five; 
and others were sedge, with a few 
pines just starting. 

On the third day we had marched 
twenty miles and were tired. Our or- 
derly professed not to be able to reach 
the wagon, which was then miles be- 
hind, and we had to share the soldiers’ 
fare—hard-tack, coffee, ete. I had 
never tasted such good coffee in all 
my life. There was no cream, of 
course; the coffee was black as coffee 
ever gets—but it went to the spot. 
I had begged the general for a day 
or two to let me have a corporal’s 
staff and do a little foraging, but he 
sternly forbade it. as 

About two o’clock in the afternoon, 
when we were making the most of 
our coffee and hard-tack, I happened 
to be standing within a few feet of 
General Grant, when two or three cav- 
alrymen came from a direction at 
right-angles to us thru the pine woods 
and handed the general a message, 
which he read aloud. 

I can not quote it from memory, but 
it was from Sheridan, telling him that 
he believed if he would push on the 
brigade as fast as possible to the high 
bridge over some creek, Lee could be 
intercepted and the whole army cap- 
tured. The general at once put spurs 
to his horse and returned with the 
squad, and I did not see him again 
until I returned with him after Appo- 
matox. The order was immediately 
given to fall in line, and forward, 
march; and, tired as we were, we 
went ten miles farther that night, to 
the town of Berksville. 

That night I slept on a brush pile. 
I was awakened by rain falling on my 
face; and, as I had had nothing but 
hard-tack for about twenty-four hours, 
I was ravenously hungry. I was in- 
vited to breakfast by an officer who 
had been foraging, but declined for 
what you may think a foolish reason. 
I had rebuked a good many men for 
swearing, until I could hear the word 
passed along: “Stop your swearing; 
the chaplain’s coming.” I had taken 
occasion to rebuke this officer the 
day before, and, while he said noth- 
ing, he did not take it kindly. There- 
fore, altho I was very hungry, I re- 
fused to share his breakfast, which 
was a bountiful one. 

I started out to forage for myself, 
and struck a negro cabin in which an 
old aunty was baking one of those 
great, big, old-fashioned flapjacks, the 
full size of-the skillet. I paid her a 
good half-dollar for a few of them, 
and they made a breakfast for General 
Harris and myself and some others. 

At about nine o’clock we took up 
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The “NO TROUBLE”’’ Engine 
For Farm Tractors 


66 59 Burning Kerosene. 
No Trouble “Built to burn kero- 
sene.” Requires no special carburetor. 
66 99 with Cooling Sys- 
No Trouble tem. Large water 
jackets extend full length of piston 


travel. Water passages to cylinder 
heads are large and well distributed. 


66 59 with Ignition. The 
No Trouble spark plugs are wa- 

ter jacketed, preventing ignition. 

66 9 i 2 
No Trouble” wi throschoet 


66 99 with OilingSystem. 

No Trouble” xi oan 
ed _ oil under pressure—no piping 
used, 


rT 59 with dust. Gever- 

No Trouble nor entirely en- 
closed. All bearings specially pro- 
tected, 


66 93to make adjust- 

No Trouble ments. Large hand 
holes in crank case and removable 
— heads. Every part easy-to- 
get-at. 


If you want a “‘No Trouble”’ Tractor, be sure the 
one you buy is equipped with a Climax Engine 
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The Moline Four-Wheel Corn Planter 


A simple, reliable, perfected four-wheel planter 


When you use a Moline Four-Wheel 
Corn Planter to plant your corn you plant 
every kernel in every hill, the crop ger- 
minates quickly and uniformly, gets a 
quick start on the weeds, and matures 
early and uniformly. This means a bigger 
and better crop and more money for you. 


All the seed is planted at the same 
depth because the runners set well back 
between the wheels. The four wheels 
n the soil firmly from the sides and 
leave the top soil in a loose condition. 
This causes rapid rise of soi 


The Moline drop never fails to work— 
you always get the full number of kernels 
in every hil . There are no complicated 
parts to get out of order. Valve action is 
very simple and hills cannot be scattered. 


Many other features such as close. 
coupled construction which makes it ea 
to handle, accessible parts, seed-can whi 
may be tipped, a foot pedal for throwing 
out the check wire, easy adjustment for 
depth of runners, automatic disc marker, 
and a strong, simple construction, make 
the Moline Four- Corn 





moisture and wk germination ‘MOLINE LINE | Planter the best com planter 


of the seed. ¢ young plants 
push through the loose top soil 
easily, The ridges made by the 
four wheels will not wash out 


as easily as those made by the 


ordinary planter. 


There is seldom any replant. 
ing to be done after a Moline 


Four-Wheel Corn Planter. 









Manure Mowers. 
Plows (chilled and steel), Reap= 
ers. Scales. Seeders, Stalk Co 

Cutters, Tractors. Farm m 
Trucks. Wagons and Stephens 
Salient Six Automobiles. ~’ 


made, 
Disc furrow openers and a 
fertilizer attachment are fur- 
nished on special orders. 
Write for free catalog de- 
scribing the Moline Four- Wheel 
lanter in detail, also 
name of your nearest Moline 
dealer. Address Dept. 20 
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HIGH PRICES 


Never have farm prod- 
ucts commanded such 
high prices as now. The 
farmer will work for 


BIG CROPS 
RS TTS 


One of the most helpful things 
he can use will be 


Empire Brand 
Fertilizers 


— S. Barr, of Collison, 

llinois, says: ‘‘I fertilized half 
a 40-acre field with ‘Empire 
Bone Black.” The unfertilized 
corn made scant 30 bushels, 
while the twenty acres fertilized 
made 50 bushels.”* 


See our nearest Agent cr write us 


EMPIRE CARBON WORKS 


The American 
Agricultural Chemical Company 


415 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 



































MORTON 


ROLLER CHAIN 


CUP ELEVATOR 





The strongest, oo jest and easiest running 
Elevator made. Roller chain means light draft 
end no friction. —— boot makes over-load- 

impossible. yy two sprocket wheels 
and one heavy shaft in Elevator whieh runs in 
the babbitted bearings. 


NO CUPOLA IS NEEDED 


fnclined feature delivers grain in the peak of the 
rool, making distribution to all peints of the orib 
easy. Furnished with log dump and lifting jack. 


Write for Free modern crib plans, catalog and low prices, 
THE MEYER CORPORATION 
2760 Meyer Block, MORTON, ILL. 




















Floor Your Hog House 





Right-Use IRONTILE 


LESS FEED—MORE PROFIT 


A warm, dry floor in your hog house means 
faster-growing hogs and more money when 
you soll. Saves feed—hogs require less feed 
to keep up body heat and grow faster on 
same amount. Put in an trontile floor—the 
best hog house floc you can buy. 
nent—Sanitary—100% Satisfac A Costs 
fess than solid concrete or plank—worth 
more. Easy to heat artificially at farrowing 
gg time—saves the pigs. 
Write for full information about Irontile 
at ent ars Ape. Hou Low Titx Hoc Houses 
a nter 

4 marie tae wa your pigh-pr priced hogs the best Ine 
DEL CLAY PRODUCTS CO. ins 

205 Main St. Ins 
Adel, lowa 


Mirs. of lowa's Is 
Stenderd 
Orain Tile 
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THE SELF-OILING ey 


become so popular in its first three years that 

alee have been called for to replace, on their 

old iy other —. f mills, and to replace, at 
e earlier 

Aannetors sm bonkpe self-gil. 








venting wear oe 
mill to pump in the “2 ae 
The oil supply is renewed spon a — 
uble Gears are us half the load 
We make a nes. | umpe, Tanks, 
Water Supply Engine me Saws, 


Write AERMOTOR CO. C0., 2500 Twelfth 3, Chicago 


WITTE 


Kero-0il Engines 


‘Twice the Power at Half the Cost 
Gizes 2 & 2 to 2i- P.--Select Your Own 
from-Factory prices. Write 

own — “Save $15 to $200. Prompt 

ipment. Pig pew catalog,*“How to Judre 

by return mail, Postpaid. 


Pm init ENGINE Lag 1 
ie fo Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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our march for Forurtite. The country 
was getting more rolling and better, 
and the pine was giving way to hard- 
wood. As our orderly had not yet 
caught up with our rations, I finally 
persuaded the general to let me have 
a corporal’s guard and do some forag- 
ing. It was all in vain. There were 
fine houses, tobacco barns, tobacco in 
plenty, but nary a chicken, cow nor pig 
in sight. 

Finally, at what is now known as the 
battle of Harper’s Farm, we came in 
touch with a portion of the Rebel 
army, Fitzhugh’s cavalry. Two regi- 
ments of our division had been sent 
forward the night before to intercept 
Lee at the high bridge. The main por- 
tion of the Federals got across. The 
bridge was on fire. A pistol battle en- 
sued betwixt the colonel of one regi- 
ment and the colonel of a Rebel regi- 
ment—and, strange to say, both were 
killed. 


Fitzhugh Lee’s division could not 
get across. We were on one side, Sher- 
idan behind, the river in front. I did 
not see this battle. We lost a few 
men, probably from skirmishers. The 
portion of the army engaged lost pret- 
ty heavily, but Lee and his command 
were captured and sent to Berksville. 

One of the commission, who saw 
this battle, told me a rather amusing 
story when it was over. It seems that 
the Confederates had gotten hold of a 
flock of sheep, and were in the act of 
killing and cooking them. Some of the 
sheep were alive, some were dying, 
some were skinned, and some were in 
the pots. The Confedereates left them, 
and a darkey was gathering in the 
spoils. He would lay down a sheep- 
skin, put a blanket over it, then an- 
other sheepskin, and roll up the bun- 
dle. One of our boys met him and 
said: 

“Vou black rascal, what are you 
doing?” 

“Oh,” says he; “massa, ain’t this 
very like the flight of the ’Syrians?” 

We were obliged to make a wide de- 
tour, crossfng some branches of the 
river higher up, and finally reached 
Farmville, a little village. With my 
squad, I went after chickens, and, for- 
tunately, found some. There was a 
woman and three or four grown-up 
daughters in the house. A cannon ball 
had cut a limb off a locust tree, which 
had fallen down in front. While my 
boys were getting a chicken—and from 
subsequent experience I suspected it 
was the cock that Noah brought over 
in the ark—I interviewed the ladies. 
They did not seem to be particularly 
afraid of me. I assured them that 
there was no danger to them. They 
could not understand where all this 
army that was passing came from. 
They seemed to think the North was 
a city, which could pour out men by 
the tens of thousands. 

A drizzling rain came on. There 
were no tents—at least I had none. 
There were plenty of fences, however. 
The best thing I could do was to take 
a blanket, fasten it to a fence rail, 
dirve in a couple of stakes, and fast- 
en the other end to them. I then went 
to an old straw stack, gathered up 
some coarse straw and made me a 
bed. In the meantime, after an hour 
or two of cooking, we undertook to 
eat that rooster; but I could feel it 
revolving in my stomach all night. I 
regretted my bed, for the next morn- 
ing I found that it was plentifully sup- 
plied with chiggers. They were stran- 
gers to me, altho possibly I was not 
altogether a stranger to them. I did 
the foolish thing of trying to pull them 
out. You may not know what a chig- 
ger is. It is a beast whose acquaint- 
ance you will not care to make. It 
bores in, and when you pull it out, it 
leaves the head in the flesh. Then you 
must either cut it out or let it fester. 
I had chigger sores for a month after- 
wards. 

The next morning, the army re- 
sumed the chase. A number of men in 
my brigade had been wounded in a 
skirmish the day before; quite a num- 
ber had been wounded in the battle 
of Harper’s Farm, and had been taken 
back to Berksville. I felt it my duty 
to go back and look after them instead 
of going on to the final surrender at 
Appomatox. 

I acquired a distaste for liver that 
morning from which it took me many 
years to recover. Some of the negro 
regiments had gotten hold of some 
cattle and killed them. As I started 
back, I stood ih line with whatever 
regiment came along, to get letters. I 
noticed that every now and then one 
of them had a liver under his arm, 
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Hay Tools Save Half the Work in Haying | 


They increase the working ca 
one man to that of several—enable vl ~~ 
put away your hay crop with less = on 
make every minute count when = 
utes are worth money. 


Louden Balance Grapple Fork / = | 
with its five foot eoreed, r es across the : 
load; its strong, slender “steel teeth sink two = & | 
feet d bp into the hay and bite out a tremendous 
bunch rad trip. Sekene a vice-like grip =f its load, carries it 
wihoot 4 dribbling, and drops it exactly where you want it, 
—— itout well in'the mow or on the stack. The only fork 
t handles clover, alfalfa,strawortimothy with equal efficiency, 
ouden Hay Tool ls are simple, strong, trouble proof—go 
on @ season's work without balking even in unskill 
hands. Pay for themselves in one season's work. 


Write for Our 224-Page Mustrated Catalog {£2832 the ful 
Hay Tools, Stalls and Stanchions, mye and Feed Carriers, 
< » Automatic Water Bowls—‘‘Everything for the Barn.” Sent 
ee postpaid—no charge, no obligation. Alwaysaddress mainoffice. 
cin teamnahesace, The Louden we! Company Fainrietortowa << 
the farm. Agreat labor saver. (Zstablished 1867) chess St. oom, » N.Y., Chicago SN ity 
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Type CC, for Magneto 
Replacement, particularly 
adapted to Maxwell and 
Overland cars 


An Ignition System to Replace Your Magneto 


N Atwater Kent System furnishes a big, hot spark at all 
speeds and in winter time makes starting very easy. 
Because of the big spark you can run on a leaner mixture and 
save gas. By reason of the increased power motor stalling 
and gear shifting are reduced to a minimum. 
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in a couple of hours, and because of its 
mechanical simplicity and unfailing per- 
formance it has been specified as standard 
equipment by over twenty manufacturers. 
Your dealer will tell you all about Atwater 
Kent Ignition Systems or we will send 
booklet about the kind of system you need 
on request. 


Our CC system will replace your magneto 
—if your car is equipped with an electrical 
system. If your car is not electrically 
equipped we supply our K-2 open circuit 
system that operates from a set of dry 
cells (a set of six will last for 2000 to 3000 
miles) or a storage battery. 


An Atwater Kent System can be installed 
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There’s an Atwater Kent System for your Ford 


ATWATER KENT MFG. WORKS, Philadelphia 


See your dealer or write us for particulars to Number 4955 Stenton Ave., Phila. 
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which he had gathered up out of the 
dirt. 

An amusing thing happened as I 
walked back eighteen miles to Berks- 
yille. The morning was bright and 
clear. I met a very jubilant looking 
darkey; in fact, he came out to meet 
me at a crossing. d a 

“4 yefy fine morning, massa. 

I quite agreed with his opinion; for 
the birds were singing and the trees 
jn full bloom. I said to him: 

“What do you people think about 

e doings?” 
et answered: ‘Massa, the white 
folks can’t think for erying, and the 
lack folks can’t think for joy.” 

A horrible condition met us at 
Berksville. I don’t know how. many 
men were there for treatment who 
had capital wounds, but I have heard 
{t estimated at three thousand. I fell 
in with a squad of Christian Commis- 
gion men, aud we put in our time min- 
jstering to the wants of the wounded. 

The main buildings available were 
two Jong railroad sheds. There was 
the poorest kind of facilities for the 
dressing of wounds, largely wash- 
basins, lint and the usual supplies. 1 
think I put in the three most tiring 
and uncomfortable days that I ever 
spent in my life. The first morning 
after I arrived, I took a walk to get 
away from the horrid scene. It is no 
pleasant thing to have a wounded mn 
gay to you: “Chaplain, won’t you take 
this dead man away?” It is no pleas- 
ant thing to see capital wounds treat- 
ed without any of the proper facilities. 
I don’t dare try to describe ft. 

As I was walking, I met a white 
woman, evidently a well-bred lady, 
with the southern accent and southern 
grace, coming in a rickety, one-horse 
wagon with a negro driver. She ac- 
costed me and asked me if I knew 
where the KForty-fourth Georgia Bat- 
talion was. It belonged to Lee’s regi- 
ment, was captured, and had _ been 
sent on to Richmond the day before, 
as I afterwards learned. I told her 
the best | could do was to send her 
to the surgeon-general, who could 
probably give her the information. 1 
watched thnt woman in that hospital 
for two days. They told me she never 
slept. Her husband was out of her 
reach, but she turned in, and with the 
most wonderful courage and endur- 
ance and devotion, ministered to the 
wants of Federal and Confederate 
alike. I knew the southern people 
fairly well, but I think I never saw 
any woman with more courage, devo- 
tion and endurance, or of a better 
spirit. 





On the Wednesday following, Grant 
returned from Appomatox, having re- 
ceived the surrender of General Lee, 
and boarded the train at Berksville 
for City Point. The train was made 
up almost altogether of freight cars, 
into which the wounded that were fit 
to be so moved were made as com- 
fortable as possible. I boarded the 


train with them, and after the worst - 


night's travel I have ever endured, we 
landed at Richmond. Sometimes in 
the night I hardly knew whether the 
train was on the track or off it. 

It was a great relief, on our arrival 
in the early morning at daylight, to 
&0 down to the James river and wash 
off the “sacred soil,” of which I had 
accumulated considerable in the last. 
week; to count the number of chigger 
sores, and then get aboard a steamer 
for Fortress Monroe and home. 

-On getting off the Pittsburgh and 
Fort Wayne train at Alliance, where 
it stopped for breakfast, the first man 
I saw was General Mickey, who had 
laid the pontoon bridge across the 
Chickahominy to allow Sheridan to 
cross; but he did not cross on this 
this bridge—for our move was but a 
feint —but on another bridge further 
inside our lines. The first words that 
General Mickey uttered were: 

Lincoln was shot last night at the 
theater in Richmond.” 

1 said: “How do you know that?” 

I learned it from a telegram as we 
Passed thru Pittsburgh,” he replied. 

Our feelings can not be imagined. 
We could not believe it true; but on 
arriving at Cresline, the Cleveland 
Papers gave us the sad story. 
ao rather amusing thing occurred 
se day. Your great-grandmother 

ad not heard from me for three 
ae The last she did hear was 
Card from Mr. Reynolds, enclosing 
falle rom me to her, stating that I had 
rote from my horse, and that he was 
sh I was out of my head. Of course 

€& was almost distracted, waiting ev- 














That Label says VALUE 





Raynster on the label is your identification mar« 
of good money’s worth. It is a message to you 
from the world’s largest rubber manufacturers, tell- 
ing you that these weather-proof coats are right. 


The Raynster Label covers the largest line of 
weather-proof clothing made. All kinds of heavy, 
rubber-surfaced coats for farm work, tough and 
durable. There are also cloth Raynsters of finest 
woolens, which make perfect overcoats, including 
good, warm ulsters for driving. 


There are: Raynsters for every member of the 
family, men and women, boys and girls. Equip 
the children with Raynsters to wear to school. 


Get a Raynster today. Ask for it by name and 
look for the label. You’ll find it in any good 
clothing store. We'll gladly send a Style Book 
if you'll write for it. 


United States Rubber Company 


Clothing Division, New York and Boston 























ery day for a letter. When that morn- 
ing she saw in the papers that Lincoln 
had been killed, she ran down to my 
brother-in-law’s store, crying, and say- 
ing that the rebels had killed Lincoln, 
that they were going to kill all the 
great men, and Mr. Wallace would be 
the next one. My brother-in-law said: 
“IT guess not; I have just had a tele- 
gram from him that he will be here 
in an hour.” As long as she lived, 
she never heard the last of “killing all 
the great men.” 
(To be continued) 





Millet as a Nurse Crop 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Have any of the readers of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer had experience in sow- 
ing alsike and timothy in the spring 
with millet as a nurse crop? How 
much millet would you sow per acre 
for the best results, and also how much 
alsike and timothy per acre?” 

We never heard of anyone using mil- 
let as a nurse crop, and would not ex- 
pect it to answer the purpose at all 
satisfactorily. Millet draws very heav- 
ily on the moisture in the surface of 
the soil, and can not be gotten off the 
ground until rather late in the sum- 
mer. We would never think of using 
millet as a nurse crop, and suggest 
that our correspondent use about two 
bushels of oats or barley per acre in 
connection with about fifteen pounds 
of timothy and alsike seed.” 
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Tre baal ba Tiling your low-lying fields isan invest. 
Tile D rained F ields sent hacwill bring bigreturns. Thelarger 
ield of a single season will pay k eve 
Produce Bigger Yields non of the cost and liberal Paterest besides. 
Better yet, it will enormously increase your annual crops and the selling value of your farm. 


American Shale Clay Drain Tile—Best By Test 


Known to thousands of farmers and engineers for its perfect draining quality and exceptional durability. 
Made of a special Shale Clay that has been pronounced by experts, as the t inthe world. 1918 cro; 
will be the most valuable ever raised, Plan now to drain your low land and get bigger crop yields, Write for 
valuable free information on tiling your farm and full details about American Drain Tile. 3 
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“(7 BUY HARNESS FROM MAKER 


Save 30 to 50%. We Prepay Freight. 

Goods guaranteed 2 years, Five or six ring halter, coppered 
riveted, = 14 inch best leather stock; only $1.30 prepaid— 
others ask $1.75 to $2.00. Double hipstrap breeching harness ; 
only $57.22. Write for Big Free Bargain Catalogue of # 


Harness, Saddles, ete "1 C - 
H. & M. HARNESS SHOP sPeostbu Som Sse ns (C 
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by, Léarn the Auto Business) 

@ | Never a time when trained men 

in greater demand at big wages. In 

army work or at me, chances un- 

limited, Take our 4-week course 

teach with pole gpd eau meet Gar- 
sserrotee Unee, Dee gt 












et manufacturers’ prices. ite and we'll 5 4 for il Le ted 
tell you, made tires, ev : Allen Auto Schoal,Des Moines 
GUARANTEED 6000 MILES s W.J.Stolp,Pres 202() Forest Ave. 
(No seconds, m.... pizes, faentons $ visio. H 
ip) paid on approval, save & 
oot : " 
mg Gn Sustanten ms od open H atent Your ideas} 
SERVICE AUTO lon T x Books “What to Invent” and “How te. 
EQ NT CO. . Obtain a Patent” sent free. Send ro 
969 Traders Bidg-, Kanage Gity, Mo. 3 sketch for free report regarding paten 
2088 ce ee Feenuts woueune CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, 465 7th St, Washingtoa, 8. 
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Improvements in War Time 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

An editorial in your paper expresses 
disappointment in our agricultural en- 
gineers, in connection with a resolu- 
tion of theirs which deals with putting 
idle acres to work. They are accused 
of not seeing the greatest difficulty, 
“which is labor.” 

We consider both the engineers and 
Wallaces’ Farmer right in their way, 
but object to either thinking the other 
wrong. Engineering work, by what- 
ever name it is known, should increase 
the efficiency of both acres and labor. 
Wallaces’ Farmer says the practical 
way to increase agricultural produc- 
tion is to get more labor on the farm. 
That is very true, and one way to get 
it en the farm is to have the engineer 
get the farm out of the mud. Many 
fields could be more easily as well as 
more efficiently worked if they were 
properly drained. The drainage and 
the harvest would be the only increase 
in labor, for turning around and pull- 
ing thru wet draws while cultivating is 
often much harder than to cultivate 
that much drained land. We have 
tried it. 

To what extent drain construction 
should be undertaken at this time is a 
question hard to answer. Some of it 
would undoubtedly pay for itself in 
increased production during the war, 
if the war lasts long enough so that 
the labor question becomes really a 
serious one. We would not recom- 
mend extensive reclamation work at 
this time. There is not labor to spare 
now for either the reclamation work 
nor to utilize the land reclaimed. 

Likewise we believe that road and 
building construction should go easy 
so long as present conditions prevail. 
Some interested organizations have 
endeavored for years by various means 
to greatly increase such construction 
work. “Bond for roads” has been a 
common cry, and we have been treat- 
ed to ready-made editorials sent to 
editors by organizations dealing in 
contractors’ supplies. 

We hope that war prices have en- 
abled people more generally to under- 
stand that some of the boosters’ claims 
were based on fallacies. For example, 
we were told by those who promoted 
bonding for road building that by 
bonding to secure a large amount of 
funds available at one time, lower 
prices could be had. Now we are be- 
“Build roads 
because they are needed during the 
war.” Now if winter is a good time 
to tear down and rebuild your resi- 
dence; a rainy day a good time to have 
your rubbers at a crowded repair shop, 
and the night of your party the right 
time to have fresh paint on your chairs 
—then we will forget what a mess 
some new roads were in when we 
passed that way. We will also forget 
there is a shortage of essentials like 
coal and corn, and listen with patience 
and pleasure while every theater and 
thingabob proclaims itself a war ne- 
cessity. yr. ©. NN. 

Tama County, Iowa. 





Practical Farm Economics 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I was much interested in your re- 
cent editorial, entitled, “Practical 
Farm Economics Wanted.” Mr. Spill- 
man, of the Bureau of Farm Manage- 
ment, at Washington, has been trying 
to get teachers of agriculture to take 
that view of the matter for some years. 
Mr. Spillman soon goes to the new ag- 
ricultural college in the state of Wash- 
ington. Let us hope that some good 
man, who can speak for the farmers, 
may take his place in the national 
bureau. 

I am writing this principally to tell 
readers of Wallaces’ Farmer that there 
was a meeting in Philadelphia during 
the Christmas vacation, and at this 
meeting just such topics as are sug- 
gested in the editorial mentioned were 
discussed. The American Farm Man- 
agement Bureau had one session on 
teaching farm management. Then for 
two days the Farm Management Bu- 
reau and the American Economic As- 
sociation met together. The topics 
discussed were farm economic topics. 
J read a paper in which I tried to point 
out that farm management is not rural 
economics. Agricultural colleges need 
aman in both. The study of economics 
is the basis for the study of farm 
management. The following para- 
graph is from my paper, which will be 
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published in the American Farm Man- 
agement Report: 

“We made a serious -mistake by 
teaching for twenty years how the 
farmer may increase his yields in- 
stead of how he may increase his prof- 
its. Farmers would have been much 
more interested in the teaching of ag- 
riculture if we had placed the empha- 
sis on how they could increase their 
profits. To be sure, in many places, 
as in Chester county, Pennsylvania, 
the farm management surveys reveal 
the fact that in order to increase prof- 
its, the average farmer must increase 
his yield 40 per cent. But what I am 
trying to say is where there are ob- 
jections to the teaching of agriculture, 
or reactions against the farm bureaus, 
or a decreasing interest in the farm- 
ers’ institutes, these reactions point to 
the fact that the farmer is primarily 
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interested in how to increase his prof- 
its. If we can show him that increased 
production is a means to increased 
profits, then he is willing and anxious 
to learn how to increase his yields. I 
doubt if there is another danger in ag- 
riculture today that is more serious 
than the danger which comes irom the 
growing belief among farmers that the 
farm bureau movement is a movement 
‘put over onto the farmers by congress- 
men who represent the people of the 
cities, who in turn are anxious for an 
increased production.’ There are many 
farm bureau agents who have the de- 
sire to help farmers, but who have 
been sent out without first having had 
a good course in farm management. 
Some of these may succeed fairly well. 
Most of the farm bureau agents who 
neglect farm management ire to have 
at best but a partial success.” 





‘A Corn Crib With a Basement 


An eastern idea of putting a base- 
ment under a barn has been capital- 
ized by L. A. Carter, of Hardin county, 
Iowa, except that he has his basement 
under a farm elevator, which holds 
several thousand bushels of corn and 
small grain. 

The basement, which has a con- 
crete floor, provides an ideal place for 
feeding hogs. The elevator itself 
stands on a side-hill adjacent to a 
pasture, in which the hogs run. A 
solid wall on which the elevator is 
built encloses three sides of the base- 
ment, so that there is no chance for a 
draft. 

Ear corn automatically self-feeds 
down into the basement from the two 
sides of the crib. It is then shoveled 
out on the concrete floor, where the 
hogs can eat it in comfort even in cold 
weather. The arrangement saves much 
labor and time in handling, the corn 
after it is cribbed, and at the same 
time it provides about as desirable 
feeding quarters as a practical farmer 
could wish for. 

Most farm elevators are arranged so 
that small grain can be loaded direct 
to a wagon under overhead bins be- 





tween two cribs for corn on either 
side. By driving into the basement, 
Mr. Carter has the same arrangement 
for loading corn. In comparison with 
an otherwise convenient’ elevator, 
where the corn must be loaded by 
hand, this arrangement is a decided 
labor and time saver. 

The elevator mechanism hoists the 
corn or small grain to any of the com- 
partments from the dump in the drive- 
way. This is operated by a five-horse 
power gascline engine, which also pro- 
vides power for grinding and lifting 
the ground grain back to an overhead 
bin. Space for the engine was taken 
from one of the cribs. 

Another feature of the elevator is 
the utilization of every available foot 
of storage space within the four walls. 
Of course, the small grain bins are 
over the central driveway, but each 
has a V-shaped floor, making it pos- 
sible to empty the bins with practical- 
ly no shoveling. An arrangement over 
the alley on either side and over the 
machine sheds on each side, makes 
storage space for considerably more 
corn than the conventional type of crib 
will hold. 














Ear Corn Self-Feeds Into the Basement With Concrete Floor. 
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Cross Section Showing How All Storage Space is Utiliaed. 
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The farmer is not unpatriotic be- 
cause he wants a profit. The farmer 
must have a reasonably large profit 
or get out of the business. Most farn,. 
ers are men of small capital, Nearly 
one-half of all farmers are renters, The 








landlord, the banker, the implement ' 


dealer, the feed dealer, the grocery- 
man, the clothing man, and others 
must have their money or they will pur 
the farmer out of business. Sonsidar. 
ing the time that it takes to get ahead 
much, the long hours and the hard 
labor, there is probably not another 
large industry where profits are go 
small. No wonder that the farmer 
asks his agricultural college to help 
tim to increase his profits. He hag a 
right to ask his school, his farm jy. 
reau and his farmers’ institute to tey 
him how to increase his profits, or elsa 
not to ask him for his support. It is 
high time for a new point of view for 
teaching agriculture. 
A. D. CROMWELL. 
Chester County, Penntsylvania. 





Thickening Alfalfa Stand 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
I note in a recent issue that you 
head an item, “Thickening Up a Stand 


of Alfalfa,” and then suggest: “Disk 
up this half stand of alfalfa in late 
March or early April, and then seed 
about one bushel of oats and eight 
pounds of alfalfa per acre.” 

It may be all right to try to thicken 
a stand of alfalfa, but after interview- 
ing some six different men who have 
tried to thicken their stands of alfalfa 
by the methods that you suggest, [ 
have not found one case where the 
new seeding was a success. I have, in 
face, made this a special study ever 
since the first observed failure, two 
years ago, and I have tried to get all 
the information on this that was avail- 
able, and can furnish the names and 
addresses of most of the men whose 
experience I refer to above. 

What happens is this: The new 
seeding starts very well, and seems 
to be doing well till the time of har- 
vest, when the oats are taken off with 
the mower, and then the dry days that 
usually follow cause the alfalfa to suf- 
fer for moisture and it dies. The al- 
falfa that is a year old or more at the 
time has a well-developed root system 
and absorbs more moisture from the 
surface of the soil than is the case 
when all the alfalfa is the same age, 
and, in addition, it has deep roots that 
have been drawing on the water sup-* 
ply in the sub-soil, and hence the wa- 
ter that is not absorbed by the surface 
roots soon finds,its way below the 
shallow root systems of the younger 
plants. In other words, as a man put 
it in a conversation with me: “The 
older alfalfa is a most serious weed 
among the younger plants, and must 
be killed before the land can be suc- 
cessfully seeded to a full stand of al- 
falfa.” 

This statement is borne out by ob- 
serving that the young plants are all 
dead close around the older ones be- 
fore the harvesting of the oats. In 
fact, it has been my observation that 
there was a considerable bare spot 
around each older plant that in itself 
would prevent a perfect stand of al- 
falfa in the end, if none died after 
harvest, which has always been the 
case where I was observing a stand 
that was in the process of attempted 
thickening. 

J. J. NEWLIN. 

Washington County, Iowa. 


Favors Upward Extending 
of Draft 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I always read Wallaces’ Farmer, 
and I want to highly commend a num- 
ber of articles you have written lately, 
such as “Farm Papers and the Wat, 
“Food Production and the Draft,” and | 
your article concerning the registering 
of young men who have become of 
age since June, 1917, and not increas- 
ing the age limit to forty. I am 4 
young farmer of draft age, and am 
not wanting to shift responsibility to 
someone else; but I know of several 
cases where men missed the draft & 
few years that are not doing their pit. 
They could much easier be spar 
than the ambitious young man. J am 
sorry more of our editors do not have 
the nerve to say what they think is 
right regardless of what a few of their 
subscribers may think. 

F. MALOY. 


Ringgold County, Iowa. 
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These are stirring times, and unless 
your sons and grandsons are to receive 
‘Aberdeen-Angus pedigrees from the 
main office with the black eagle of 
Prussia roosting on the family tree, 
you must realize that the great war 
js just as important to the Aberdeen- 
Angus breeder in Iowa as to the manu- 
facturer in New England. It is up to 
every one of us to enlist himself, his 
acres and his herd in the fight to make 
the world free for all time. Whole na- 
tions are fighting this war. Back of 
the miliions of men in the first line 
trenches are five times as many mil- 
Jions engaged in backing up the front 
line trenches. Other millions are trans- 
porting food, arms, clothing, horses 
and ammunition by land and by water; 
and back of these millions upon mil- 
lions who are wearing uniforms are 
the civilian population—miners, fac- 
tory hands, farmers and railway em- 
ployes; even to the men, women and 
children at the family table, who are 
conserving sugar, fat, meat and wheat. 
But the very foundation of the entire 
fighting machine in this war of wars 
js the farmer, the American farmer, 
and the cornerstone of this foundation 
js the beef producer. 


“Food will win the war,” and the 
choicest fighting food is beef. With 
the farm labor situation economically 
forcing farming operations more and 
more, aS war drags on, toward exten- 
sive rather than intensive farming op- 
erations, it is up to the beef cattle men 
to take up the slack and carry on the 
production of the all-important food 
from the same or increased acreage. 

Already the production of milk in 
the Chicago district has fallen off 
over 30 per cent, according to statis- 
tics given before the milk inquiry com- 
mission of the United States Food 
Administration. High-priced feed and 
scarcity of skilled farm labor are re- 
sponsible, and the tendency is con- 
tinuing in that direction. The theories 
of some of our college professors about 
the making of feeds into meats and 
milk are going to the scrap heap un 
der the test of war. Dairy cows and 
hogs may be more economical means 
of turning rough feeds and grains into 
human food than is beef, when figured 
out on paper, but the element of labor 
changes beef and dairy cattle around 
under war strain, and the beef animal 
can make fcod from hay and grass 
where the hog is left to compete with 
the human race for the grain supply. 
More grass on the farms for beef cat- 
tle is the answer to the war call. 

Tho Mr. Hoover’s latest figures show 
only a decline of 115,000,000 head of 
live stock in the world, these figures 
are Climbing rapidly from day to day. 
Not only is Germany “eating her in- 
sides out” in an effort to maintain her’ 
armies in the field until the allies can 
be worn out and peace made, but these 
little neutral neighbors that cluster 
about the fringe of frightfulness are 
cutting into their cattle, hog and sheep 
stocks with alarming rapidity. Hol- 
Jand and Denmark, the greatest dairy 
and bacon producers per square mile 
in the world, must reduce their herds 
and flocks by millions in order to put 
them on a self-feeding basis. Sweden, 
Switzerland and Norway, while lesser 
producers of beef, dairy products, ba- 
con, mutton and wool, are in the same 
position. The United States has shut 
down on exports of live stock feeds to 
these feeders of Germany, and the re- 
duction of herds and flocks by many 
Millions of head has already resulted. 
With the increased pinch of winter, 
Plus the high prices wealthy Germans 
Will pay for smuggled and legitimate 
£00ds of this class, the tendency will 
for continued and increased deple- 
tion of the herds in these little nations. 
Military necessity, as the Germans see 
it, may yet roll the waves of war over 
Denmark, Holland and Switzerland, 
and blot out those nations from the 
live stock map of the world as com- 
Pletely as Belgium disappeared. 
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~ BEEF IN THE WAR 


An address by Charles Gray, secretary of the American Angus Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation, before the lowa Breeders, at Iowa State College. 


might as well be off the map. The 
transportation systems of the world 
have broken down under the attacks 
of the submarines, and so long as 
shipping is so lacking, the fact that a- 
boat can make four trips to America 
while making one to Australia, that 
source of food supply is out of the 
world’s market. To a lesser degree, 
the same is true of the South Ameri- 
can countries. Two trips to America 
can be made while one is made to 
Argentina. Hence the United States 
is the preferred food market in the 
world’s crisis that is to determine per- 
haps for centuries how peoples are to 
be governed. Upon the shoulders of 
American live stock men, therefore, 
rests the heaviest responsibility ever 
placed upon a class of people in the 
history of the world. The men back 
of the herds and flocks of America are 
writing the most glorious page in all 
history. 

Taking up the situation as revealed 
by the markets the past year, we find 
that the six leading markets have had 
approximately 2,500,000 head of cattle 
more this year than last. Drouth in 
the southwest, where a cattle empire 
as large as Germany was baked to a 
point that 35 to 50 per cent of the cat- 
tle were either marketed or shipped 
out to other sections to be fed, has cut 
down cattle production to a _ point 
where favorable conditions for the next 
five years will be necessary to bring 
it back to normal. 


Severe winters in the northwest 








have eaten up the hay supply the past 
two years and left a low food reserve, 
as well as cutting heavily into sheep 
flocks and reducing the crop of calves 
on the range. The labor situation has 
sent many, many herds of dairy cattle 
to the packers, to meet a good canner 
and cutter market. It is therefore up 
to all the regular producers of beef 
cattle to increase their operations to 
capacity, from both a money and a 
patriotic standpoint, and to help other 
farmers to a better position by getting 
into the business. 

While war conditions with guaran- 
teed wheat prices make that form of 
farming increasingly attractive’as an 
immediate operation, with the end of 
the war the high reserves of Australia, 
India and Argentina will be thrown on 
the world’s market to swell the pent- 
up flood of wheat that will pour out of 
Russia and into Europe thru the back 
door. All the cheap lands of the world 
will be raising grain as the most direct 
route to the hungry mouths of Europe, 
and only government guarantees can 
hold up our grain markets. Our live 
stock, however, will have the inside 
track for the meat and fat needs of 
the worid, for it will take years to re- 
build the foreign herds and flocks that 
have been depleted and swept away. 
Furthermore, these herds and flocks 
will be largely rebuilt from seed stock 
brought from our herds, and already 
many pure-bred associations are lay- 
ing plans for this export business for 
the building of a new Europe. 

Another war demand I wish to make 
of you here today is a full and hearty 
backing up of the Food Administration 
in whatever action it takes. We must 
remember that its every action is tak- 
en with a view to winning the war, and 
while there will be rough spots, and 
even some mistakes, perhaps, that will 





hit us individually now and then, they 
are with us in stimulating production 
of more live stock for immediate and 
continued increased production of 
meat and hides. I know personally 
that the Food Administration will go 
to extreme lengths to stimulate pro- 
duction of live stock, and if they now 
seem to favor hogs over cattle, that 
is merely because hogs are the quick- 
est means of getting meat and fats, 
and too many hogs were being mar- 
keted to keep up production when the 
grains went to such high prices, The 
hog can not turn the grass crops into 
meat as can the beef animal, and grass 
is one crop which is not being direct- 
ly competed for by the human race. 

The “imperial” German spy system 
is all-embracing, and too many of our 
farmers are likely to pick up-and re- 
peat loose ,and idle criticsim of the 
government; repeating it in behalf of 
a kaiser who is a master at spreading 
poisoning propaganda that breeds dis- 
satisfaction. Let us then work hard 
with every acre on the firitfg line, and 
every Doddie doing its “doggonedest” 
to win the war. We have a victory to 
win, and every herd is as good as a 
battery of “75’s” if commanded by a 
patriotic owner who knows his busi- 
ness. 





Treating Potatoes for Scab 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

‘How do you treat potatoes for 
scab?” 

The most satisfactory treatment for 
scabby seed potatoes is to soak them 
for two hours, before they are cut, in 
a solution made by dissolving one 
pound of formaldehyde in thirty gal- 
lons of water. Don’t soak the pota- 
toes much longer than this, or they 
will be slow to germinate. 














Specifications 

rat Power—Pulls three plows 
—30 HP 6n belt. 
Motor—2 cylinder twin. |} 
4 cycle. Valve in head. 
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Lubrication — Madison- 
Kipp force feed. 


Weight—5000 lbs. 
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Can You Afford to Put Your Crops in on 
Half-Prepared Ground? 


OU answer “No” without deliberation. 

At the present high price of products 

you can afford to plow deep, to disc 

and double disc thoroughly, to drill properly 
for the extra bushels that you'll surely get. 
The New Hart-Parr pulls three plows in 

It discs and double discs to pre- 
pare your seed bed quickly and thoroughly. 
The discs can be weighted, too, if need be. 
Then the New Hart-Parr drills, harvests, 
hauls, cuts ensilage, threshes, etc. 
untiring and reliable when an abundance 
of economical power is wanted and where 


any soil. 


istics. 


cast steel. 


It is 


big work must be done quickly with min- 


imum labor. 


The New Hart-Parr is a simple, sensible, 


We founded the tractor industry. 
New Hart-Parr is the sum total of our years 
of experience in building tractor leaders. 
It is of well-tried and approved design. 


easily operated, four wheel tractor. It burns 
kerosene successfully at all loads. 
tenacity is one of its outstanding character- 
Its parts are easily accessible. It is 
sturdy. The engine bed is a solid piece of 


Bulldog 


The 


Drop us a card today for full descriptive 
literature regarding the New Hart-Parr and 
how it will serve you efficiently on your farm. 


HART-PARR COMPANY 


523 Lawler Street 


Charles City, lowa 
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Save Feed and Manure 


Now is the time to conserve feed and fertilizer. To 
consume less and produce more is the need of the hour. 
Save feed and prevent waste of fertilizer by building a 


Concrete Barnyard Floor 


It saves feed and manure. Does away with mud 
and filth. Is easily cleaned, costs little to build and 
lasts a lifetime. 

A barnyard floor—say 20 feet by 25 feet and 6 inches 
thick—takes 55 bags of Atlas Portland Cement (ask 
your dealer what this will cost), 110 cubic feet of sand 
and 220 cubic feet of gravel or crushed stone. There’s 


probably enough sand and gravel on your own place. 


Use Atlas Portland Cement 


The high uniform quality of Atlas makes it best to use. Full instruc- 
tions in the Atlas Farm Book make it easy for you to build a concrete 
feeding floor 
cellar floor 
watering-trough 


root cellar 
barn floor 
foundation 


barn approach 
dipping vat 

fence posts 

—and many other farm improvements that are permanent—cost you 
nothing for painting or repairs. The book also tells how to build 


concrete silos, barns and other large buildings. Send coupon below. 


The Atlas Portland Cement Company 


Member of the Portland Cement Association 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Minneapolis Des Moines Dayton Savannah 














| Tue Arvas Porrianp Cement Co., Com Exchange Bank Building, Chicago. 

| Send free Atlas Farm Book. ¥ expect to build a 
Name and Address 
\ 














GENUINE 
KLAGES DRAFT 
EQUALIZER 










For using four horses 
The Pulley and 
The Spring also serves to absorb any shock in 
Evener is well made of hard wood material, nicely 


An improvement over any similar type of Equalizer on the market. 
on an ordinary Sulky Plow. Absolutely noside draft on this Equalizer, 
Cable insure perfect draft at all times. 
case the Plow strikes an o®struction, 
painted and finished. Guaranteed satisfactory or money refunded. Shipping weight 


about 70 pounds. Place your order early as the supply is limited. 








JOHN N. KLAGES, Rockford, Iowa 














Insure your property against loss or 
damage by Tornado or Windstorms with 


Thelowa Mutual Tornado InsuranceAssn. 


A mutual organization recognized as one of the great factors in conserving a low cost of 
insurance. Its ninety thousand members have saved over a million dollars in fees on insur- 
ance since this Association was organized. At this time we have over 235 millions of dollars 
of insurance in force. Cash on hand for future losses, $100,000.00. Losses promptly adjusted 
and paid. No assessments since 1914. Don’t delay, storms are bound to come. 
You cannot afford to take the risk of loss when you can secure protection at so reasonable a 
cost as the record of our association shows. Write today for full particulars. Address 


IOWA MUTUAL TORNADO ASSOCIATION 
4. B. Herriman, Secretary Des Moines, lowa 
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Hog Receipts and Prices 

Never have there been such heavy 
March hog receipts as during the past 
two weeks. In spite of the exception- 
ally heavy receipts, prices have held 
very steady. It is right that they 
should remain steady, as the packers 
are making an exceptionally good man- 
ufacturing profit out of ‘hogs which 
they can buy at anything less than 
$19 per cwt. The outlook is for a 
gradual increase in hog prices during 
the next month or six weeks. 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and prices as they have pre- 
vailed week by week from June 1, 
1917, to date: 
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Nov. 28 to 29 ...... 103 | 107 | 249 
Nov. 30 to Dec. 6 ..| 96 | 105 | 240 
Dec. .6 to 13 ...... | 105 | 102 | - 240 
Dec. 18 to 20 ...... | 100 | 104 | 226 
Dec. 2) to. 87 .....; 78 | 98] 233 
Dec. 27 to Jan.3....{ 100 | 84] 230 
Jan. 30 10 ....... | 107 | 105 | 222 
Jan. 10 to 17 .......| 45 | 64] 221 
Jan. 17 to 24 .......| 105 | 110 | 222 
Jan. 28 to $i .......:.... 79 | 115 | 213 
Jan. 31 to Feb. 7 | 100 | 122 | 216 
2 ae Se ee | 136 | 129 | 209 
Fob. 14 to 21 ....... 1134] 185 | 213 
Feb. 21 to 28 ....... 159 | 150 | 214 
March 1to 7..... | 136 | 126 | 200 
March 7 to 14..... | 153 | 142 202 








Kor the ensuing week the ten-year 
average has been 129,000 hogs at Chi- 
cago, 430,000 hogs at the eleven mar- 
kets, and a price of $8.67. If we fig- 
ure on a basis of 130 per cent of the 
average receipts, we get 168,000 hogs 
at Chicago and 559,000 at the eleven 
markets. If the price is 210 per cent 
of the ten-year average, we get $18.21 
as an average. The corn price of hogs 
this month is about $23 per ewt. 





Public Sale as Affecting 
Income Tax 


The United States revenue collector 
for Iowa writes us as follows, in reply 
to an inquiry from an Iowa corre- 
spondent: 

“Where a farmer held a closing-out 
sale during the year 1917, disposing of 
all his crops, stock and machinery, he 
should include in his return of income 
for that year the amount received 
from the crops and stock sold. If any 
of the stock sold was purchased for re- 
sale, he may deduct the cost price of 
such stock in computing his net in- 
come, unless he has already deducted 
such cost price in a previous return 
of income. 

“Amounts received for farm ma- 
chinery sold should be considered as 
a return of capital invested, and not 
income, unless, of course, such ma- 
chinery was sold at a profit, in which 
ease the profit should be included in 
his return as income. 

“The full amount received for cat- 
tle sold which were raised on the farm 
should be included in his return. If 
he disposes of stock purchased for 
breeding purposes, or for use on the 
farm, he should include only the profit 
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derived from the sale of such stock, If 
any of the property sold by him was 
acquired before March 1, 1913, the fair 
market price or value of such property 
as of that date should be the basis for 
determining the amount of gain de. 
rived. 

“The fact that a farmer uses the 
proceeds of a closing-out sale to pa 
off indebtedness does not enter intg 
the matter, except that a farmer ig aj. 
lowed to deduct in his return al] in- 
terest paid on his indebtedness during 
the year.” 


Kill the Warbles 


During February, March and April 
lumps with small openings in them 
often become noticeable in the backs 
of cattle. When these lumps are 
squeezed in the right way, a dirty- 
white, fat grub will pop out. These 
grubs normally drop out of the backs 
of cattle of their own accord some 
time during April or May. They spend 
a few weeks pupating, after which 
they come out as warble flies, to lay 
eggs on Cattle, to cause another crop 
of grubs in the cattle during the fol- 
lowing winter. 

The most certain way to get the 
best of the warbles is to press out the 
grubs by hand during March or April, 
and step on them. If the whole coun- 
try combined in this measure for just 
one year, the warbles would be utter- 
ly exterminated. It is not absolutely 
necessary, however, to press the war- 
bles out. It is possible to destroy 
them by putting kerosene in a slender- 
spouted oil can, dropping a few drops 
thru the breathing hole of each lump 
where the warbles are located. 








Frozen Lime-Sulphur and Arse- 
nate of Lead 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have fivegallons of lime-sulphur 
and ninety pounds of arsenate of lead 
that set out in an open shed all winter. 
Will it be all right to use in the spring 
for spraying?” 

This material should be all right. 
There may be some settlings in the 
lime-sulphur solution, but if they are 
stirred well they should go back into 
the solution again, and the result will 
probably be satisfactory. 


Soy Beans as a Substitute for 
Navy Beans 


Many of our Iowa readers, while at 
the Iowa State Fair, tasted cooked soy 
beans at the college building. They 
tasted much like navy beans, but were 
somewhat more oily. They are not a 
perfect substitute for navy beans, but 
when combined with the navy beans 
the result seems to be very satisfac- 
tory. Some of the big bean canners 
find that when soy beans are used as 
a substitute for part of the navy beans, 
the need for salt pork in the mixture 
is considerably reduced. Soy beans 
can be grown to better advantage in 
the corn belt than navy beans. 





Material for Debates 


We receive a number of letters from 
subscribers who are interested in pre- 
paring papers on subjects of general 
interest, or who are expecting to take 
part in debates. They write us for in- 
formation on various subjects. Wal- 
laces’ Farmer is glad to help in any 
way it can, but assistance on general 
subjects can best be obtained thru the 
lowa Traveling Library, at Des Moines. 
The people who conduct this traveling 
library accumulate reference matter on 
most matters of popular interest, and 
lend this matter to residents of the 
state. The only charge is the cost of 
shipment back and forth. ‘They are 
very glad to have felks avail them- 
selves of this service. 


Sudan Grass 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Would Sudan grass be a profitable 
hay crop to raise in eastern Iowa?” 

What experience we have had with 
Sudan grass as compared with sof- 
ghum or cane leads us to prefer cane. 
Sudan grass is just a little earlier 
than cane, and furnishes a _finer- 
stemmed quality of hay. The yield of 
cane is ordinarily greater than the 
yield of Sudan grass. Everything con- 
sidered, we are inclined to give the 
advantage to cane as a superior emer- 
gency hay crop. 
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Boys Corner 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
shout the simple things of farming; about the soll 
and how it was made; how plants grow init; about 
farm animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
all these things and many more, and any time any- 
one wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 
or wants to tell us something which he has noticed, 
we hope he will write us. 


























Spring Pigs 

Spring pigs come in March, April 
or May, and are marketed about nine 
months later, in November, December 
or January. Sometimes they are car- 
ried along very slowly, and are not 
marketed until February or March. 
What is the most profitable way in 
which to handle spring pigs? 

One method which has been used 
with splendid success by the Iowa ex- 
periment station, at Ames, is the self- 
feeding method in connection with 
good alfalfa or rape pasture. During 
the first week or so after farrowing, 
the sows are fed rather lightly, but 
the ration is then gradually increased 
as the pigs need more milk, and about 
two weeks after farrowing the sows 
can be put on self-feeders of corn, 
tankage and middlings. Tankage costs 
$100 a ton or even more, and some 
people think they can’t afford to feed 
it. However, it furnishes a higher 
grade of bone and muscle-building ma- 
terial than anything we have except 
buttermilk or skim-milk. When we 
consider the amount of corn that tank- 
age will save, it is really cheap at $100 
a ton. 

If you really want to make a suck- 
ling sow and her little pigs do their 
very best, give them skim-milk or but- 
termilk in addition to the corn and 
tankage. There is no feed like milk, 
and if it doesn’t cost over 75 cents per 
cwt., you should by all means feed 
some of it. 

The cheapest feed we have during 
the summer time is pasture. The best 
hog pasture of all is alfalfa. Rape and 
red clover are almost as good, and blue 
grass is fine in May, but after it be- 
gins to head is poor stuff. If you don’t 
have alfalfa or clover pasture, seed 
some rape early in April, at the rate 
of four pounds per acre. It will be 
ready to pasture in June, when about 
a foot high. The pigs may not appear 
to eat much of the rape, but it will 
nevertheless do them lots of good. Sow 
the rape on the richest land you have. 
On good land, an acre of rape will keep 
at least twenty spring pigs thru the 
summer, 

At the Iowa station, at Ames, they 
take weanling pigs weighing about 
forty-five pounds at two months of 
age, and put them on self-feeders of 
corn and tankage on rape pasture. 
Pigs handled in this way almost invari- 
ably gain better than a pound a day, 
and weigh around 200 pounds late in 
September or early in October. To 
make 100 pounds of gain, such pigs 
require only about five or six bushels 
of corn and thirty or forty pounds of 
tankage. They gain rapidly enough 
60 that they are ready to go on one 
of the high markets of the year. 

As an average of the last sixty years 
hogs sold for $6.24 per ewt. in Septem- 
ber, $5.97 in October, and $5.67 in No- 
vember. As an average of the last 
ten years, hogs have sold for $9.15 in 
September, $8.81 in October, and $8.50 
in November. If you can do it at all 
conveniently, it pays big to get hogs 
on the late September or early October 
market. 

If you talk with experienced hog 
men on such a proposition, however, 
they will oftentimes urge the objection 
that the hogs marketed in September 
and October must necessarily be fat- 
tened on old corn, and that old corn, 
especially in a year like the present, is 
very high priced. Why not grow the 
pigs along slowly, with just a little 
corn On pasture, and then fatten them 
out on new corn in November and De- 
cember? This objection is oftentimes 
a good one, altho, as an average of a 
jong series of years, I am satisfied that 

le Iowa station method of self-feeding 
hogs for the early fall market would 
have been more profitable than any 
other method. 

But how about the market in the fall 
and winter of 1918? The government 
we ate its assurance that it will do 
hinhcls of cory for spring Shgentach 
come to marten cor, Spring pigs which 
wealt « market this coming fall. This 

uid seem to mean that hogs will sell 





just about as good in November, De- 
cember and January, as in September 
or October. Corn is going to be ex- 
traordinarily high-priced this summer, 
and there is a real chan - that it will 
pay to carry the pigs along without 
much. grain. 

If this plan is to be followed, I would 
advisé feeding about one-third of a 
pound of tankage per pig daily, to- 
gether with about two and a half 
pounds of corn for each hundred 
pounds of live weight. Pigs fed in this 
way will not gain quite a pound a day. 
They will weigh only around 150 or 
175 pounds the latter part of October. 
They are in shape, however, to make 
a large part of their gains on the new 
corn, which will probably be cheaper 
corn. If the government actually pays 
the value of thirteen bushels of corn 
for each cwt. of hogs next fall, I am 
inclined to think that it will pay to 





make them weigh 300 or even 350 
pounds, carrying them along into Jan- 
uary, February or even March, if suit- 
able quarters are available. 


Is there anything that can be bought 
which is cheaper than corn? Probably 
not. In some sections, hominy feed 
can be bought at a lower price pound 
for pound than corn, and under such 
conditions should be used instead of 
corn. Flour middlings are worth just 
about as much as corn pound for 
pound; but the ordinary brown shorts 
or standard middlings are only worth 
about two-thirds as much. Brown 
shorts at $55 a ton, and corn at $2 a 
bushel, are about on a par. 

Every corn belt farmer and farmer’s 
boy should do his part toward helping 
to whip the kaiser by keeping the 
spring pigs in good, healthy condition 
and growing economically. The mar- 
ket is almost certain to be good next 





fall. Personally, I am inclined to think 
that if you can get corn which will 
keep thru the summer, at a price of 
less than $1.50 per bushel, the best 
plan will be to push the pigs along as 
rapidly as possible for an October 
market. 


Thickening a Stand of Wheat 


A northern Iowa subscriber writes: 

“T have about fifteen acres of winter 
wheat which was sowed a little late. 
The ground was dry, and it did not 
come up very well. How would it do 
to sow spring wheat on this ground; 
or would it be better to sow oats?” 

In view of the urgent need for wheat, 


we think it would be better for farmers 
in that part of the state to seed to 
spring wheat rather than oats, getting 
the Marquis variety. 
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UST now our country is confronted 
by a big transportation problem. 
Food, clothing and munitions must 
be moved. The railroads are doing 
their best; but even their best is not 


good enough. 


Every one must help. And the TRUXTUN 
will help every farmer to do his bit by relieving 
the railroad of the heavy strain the war has laid 


on them. 


With a TRUXTUN you can do even your 
farm-to-city delivery, a daily run of fifty to sixty 
miles being the ordinary thing. 

The TRUXTUN is the original unit for con- 
verting passenger cars into profit cars. 


It gives you a real truck—sturdy, dependable, 
shaft-driven, with internal gear axle drive, the 
drive used on the highest-priced trucks. 


COMMERCIAL CAR UNIT COMPANY 


1624 Glenwood Avenue 


Philadelphia, U.S A, 





A TRUXTUN reduces 
your cost of hauling to the 
minimum as compared 
with doing it by horses. 
It is on the job every day. 
It is never tired, never sick. 
It doesn’t “eat its head off” 
when not working. 

Our engineering department 
will gladly answer any questions 


regarding the size truck you 
need, etc., free of charge. 


Write today for our book 
“Low Cost Hauling” and name 
of nearest TRUXTUN dealer. 
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HOG WORMS 


There is just one sure and quick way to rid 
bogs of worme. 

It gives each hog just the proper dose—gets 
every worm—large and small and puts the hog 
in fine condition to get the most weight out of 
every pound of feed. 

The Breeder's Gazette recently published an 
article on one of the best known farm adviser’s 
experience with the great popularity of this treat 
ment among large and successful hog raisers. 

No matter bow large or small your herd of 
hogs may be, one of these outfits will make you 
money by expelling all the worms and making 
every pound of feed go toward producing weight. 


Bonnett Big 














WORM CAPSULES 


Are now used and recommended by farm aa- 


agricultural schools. veterinaries and 
the Atlantic to the 


visers, 
leading hog raleers from 


Pacific. 
READ THIS LETTER. 

Mr. Lawrence P. Funk, of Funk's Grove, IIl., 
the largest bog raiser in Iilnols and one of the 
largest in the United States, writes: “In the 
past 20 years I have used every well known rem- 
edy for hog worms and Bonnett’s ‘Big B’ Cap- 
sules is the only thing that I have ever found 
that positively expels all the worms from my 
hogs. In the past year I have treated several 
thousand hogs with Bonnett's ‘Big B’ and can 
sincere!y recommend it as a most reliable and in 
the end the cheapest remedy for the purpose.” 

Besides being a wonderful worm expeller, it 
puts the entire digestive tract of the bog in the 
best possible condition to gain weight rapidly. 
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A Se CAPSULE TO EACH HOG DOES THE WORK 


on hogs up to % pounds; larger ones require two. 
Can any farmer afford to let worms infest his 
hogs when a Sc capsule will positively expel all 
the worms and put the hog itn the best physical 
condition? 
FULLY GUARANTEED. 
Bornett's “Big B” Capsules are sold with a 
guarantee to give perfect satisfaction or we 
promptly refund the full purchase price. 
Pig Gunand Speculum , ... . . $7.50 
Bonnett's “Big B” Capsules $5.00 per 100 
We pay all charges. Order today. 
J. L. BONNETT, Mfg. Chemist 
214 Main St., Bloomington, 
nee ee 
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Newspaper Values vs. Costs 


They — 























Don't confuse these terms. 
are not synonymous, 


mervrerernry rents eae 


What is a good newspaper worth - 
to you? 

- THE BREEDER’S GAZETTE may - 
not be quite as “cheap” as some other — 
farm papers, but what is it worth to = 
stockmen? Listen to this: : 

“An article in a recent issue of THE 
GAZETTE would be worth a million ‘dol- 2 
lars to the cattle breeders of the United 2 
States #f they would apply its suggestions in 2 
actual practice."—Robert Miller of Canada. # 

“A recent issue of THE GAZETTE con- = 
tained a single article that at . conservative 3 

= estimate will yield to many af its readers 3 
the worth of the subscription price of the 3 

s paper if it were $200 a year."—W. W. 
Bryam, Knox Co., Il. : 
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= For less than 3 cents a week you | 
= are kept in touch with stock-keeping = 
= and marketing in all its branches; : 
you get all the news covering im- : 
portant sales and shows, beautiful : 
= pictures of all breeds of live stock 
and articles all the time, written by = 
= the successful men of the business. 
A specimen copy and book catalog 
= mailed free. Address 3 
THE BREEDER’S GAZETTE, E 
542 South Dearborn St. Chicago, Illinois. 


Subscription. price: One year, $1.50, Canada 
$2.75, including beautiful Holiday Number 
and International Show Report Number 
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TRAPS—Renken's Sure Catch. 
Circular sent free. 


A. F. RENKEN, Box 475, Crete, Neb. 








| Sweet Clover Questions 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“What is the best time to sow sweet 
clover? Is it best to sow it with a 
nurse crop or alone? How many years 
will it last? Will cattle eat the hay? 
If I sow it in April, will I be able to 
get a crop of hay during the summer 
or fall? I have a meadow which has 
streaks where the clover and timothy 

re dead. Could I sow sweet clover to- 
gether with oats on these bare patches 
and still cut a crop of sweet clover 
this year? Will it make pasture in 
the fall of the year in which it is seed- 
ed? How does sweet clover compare 
with red clover or alfalfa?” 

The practical way to sow sweet clo- 
ver is with small grain in the spring, 
in just the same way as red clover, 
using twelve pounds of the scarified 
seed per acre. Seeded in the spring 
with a nurse crop, sweet clover acts 
in much the same way as red clover; 
altho if the soil is rich and well sup- 
plied with lime, sweet clover is just a 
little more likely to furnish a hay crop 
the first year than is red clover. Like 
red clover, sweet clover dies at the 
end of the second year’s growth, altho 
it may re-seed itself. 

Our correspondent’s plan of reno- 
vating his meadow by sowing sweet 
clover and oats in the bare spots ought 
to give a fair degree of satisfaction. 
Renovating bare spots in a meadow, 
however, is often a thankless job, for 
the reason that the bare spots are 
often caused by soil conditions which 
are ‘hard on any crop. 

Sweet clover hay, if cut before the 
blossoms come out, is fairly palatable 


and is practically equal, pound for 
pound, to alfalfa or red clover hay. 
Many sweet clover “cranks” think 


that sweet clover will slowly but sure- 
ly replace red clover. We rather have 
our doubts about this, for the reason 
that the sweet clover hay crop comes 
on even earlier than the red clover 
hay crop, and must ordinarily’ be put 
up under more unfavorable conditions, 
when there is more rain, and when 
the rush of corn cultivation is more 
pressing. 


Overhead Charges on the Farm 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

For the past six years J] have kept a 
detailed record of the business trans- 
actious on Walden Farm. This book- 
keeping has included the cash received 
and paid out, the amount of man and 
team time used, and, so far as possible, 
the costs of conducting the business. 
There are certain charges which are 
inevitable, which are chargeable to the 
entire business. Taxes and insurance 
do not return net profits. The charges 
for the use of buildings, fences, water- 
works and tools are general expenses 
which may be conveniently grouped. 
All of these together may be desig- 
nated as “overhead charges.” 

In detailing the list of these over- 
head charges, the first item is taxes. 
This charge is inevitable, and probably 
will increase from year to year. The 
present charge is $275. In a similar 
account, about $20 must be set aside 
for insurance. The expense for bpok- 
keeping may not be a simple necessity, 
but I find it a practical investment. My 
help in balancing the ledger and mak- 
ing up the labor records each month 
costs me $2, or about $25 for the year. 
Membership dues in such organizations 
as the Corn Belt Meat Producers’ As- 
sociation, the State Corn Growers’ As- 
sociation, and the County Improvement 
Association are counted as private 
expenses. So, also, no allowance is 
made for the farm papers and books, 
which are nrore strictly personal ex- 
penses. These charges for bookkeep- 
ing, insurance and taxes total $320. 

in arder to discover the annual cost 
or overhead charge for the use of 
equipment, like buildings, waterworks, 
fences and tools, there are four things 
to be determined, namely, the interest 
allowance on the present investment, 
depreciation for the year, transient 
cash repairs, and labor in upkeep. I 
assume that every dollar invested in 
this equipment ought to return 5 per 
cent per year, just as I should expect 
returns from money loaned to some 
other business. Depreciation must be 
allowed for, because the property suf- 
fers wear or exhaustion from age and 
use. I estimate the number of years 
the property will be useful, and dis- 
tribute the first cost equally. The 
charge for cash repairs in this account 
is for those only which do not perma- 














counts in the longrun. 


GULAR HOT RIVETED FRAME. 


Make an ideal combination. 


and satisfactory way. 
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ard of quality and not down to a price. 
what you GET in VALUE RECEIVED—real quality and satisfactory service—that 







Which Tractor? 


The one that will be giving good service after five years of hard work, OR the one 
that will adorn some fence corner after a couple of seasons of more or less unsatis- 
factory “service’’? 

The Russell ‘*Little Boss¥ is the answer to this question—built up to a high stand- 


Here are some of the features of construction: 
Bosch magneto, Cotta four speed (three forward and one reverse) transmission, Bier- 
man expanding shoe clutch, Kingston Dual carburetor, permitting kerosene for fuel, 
Penfex radiator, Timken and American roller bearings, AND A DOUBLE RECTAN- 
You will not find such superior features of con- 
struction all combined in any other make of tractor. 


This Tractor and the Russell Junior Thresher 


They solve your threshing problem. 
ested in both machines if you want to get your work done in the most economical 
Be sure to place your order early if you want a small thresher. 


Write Us Today For Full Particulars 


Concerning both the tractor and the thresher. 
They are the result of 76 years of successful experience in manufactur- 
Let the Russell machines do your work this year. 


THE CLARK IMPLEMENT CoO. 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 


Branch House Distributors for the OLD RELIABLE RUSSELL LINE. 


Remember it is not what you PAY, but 


The Old Reliable 
Russell Line 


Tractors and Threshers 





Waukesha four cylinder motor, 


You will be inter- 


Both are made in large as well as 
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nently increase the value of the prop- 


erty. The charges for labor is only for 
the care and general upkeep, which 
does not extend the life of the prop- 


erty more than contemplated in esti- 
mating the depreciation. 

In this year’s inventory, I appraised 
the farm buildings at $6,000, including 
the farm dwelling, but not including 
the tile drains, fences or waterworks. 
Before computing the interest charge 
on the investment, the income tax law 
eliminates the farm dwelling, counting 
it a personal expense rather than a 
farm expense. The other buildings 
inventory at $3,500. The 5 per cent in- 
terest charge on. $3,500 is $175. The 
rate of depreciation for the different 
buildings varies from 2% to 10 per 
cent. A substantial barn is good for 
forty years; a wooden silo may not 
last more than ten. I estimate ‘the 
charge for depreciation of- the build- 
ings at $200 per year. This is 6 per 
‘cent on the present inventory value of 
the buildings. The charges for cash 
repairs, which do not increase their 
value, and the labor spent in upkeep, 
combined amount to $50, or 1144 per 
cent on the inventory value of the 
buildings. The four charges for the 
use of the buildings total $440, or 12% 
per cent on the inventory value. 


The wells, windmills and tanks are 
classed separately. Upon a $600 valu- 
ation, the interest charge at 5 per cent 
is $30. The depreciation, averaging 10 
per cent, is $60. The cash repairs and 
labor amount to $15, or 2% per cent on 
the inventory value. The total cost of 
the water supply this year is $105, or 
17% per cent-on the inVentory value of 
the waterworks. 

The fences are a type of investment 
that adds much to the convenience of 
the farm, but may not prove profit- 
able. In order to use the fields in a 
rotation, I have made several of the 
division fences ‘hhog tight. This has in- 
volved an investment of $1,100. The 
interest charge, at 5 per cent, is $55. 
The depreciation averages 7 per cent, 
or $77. The cash repairs and labor are 
2% per cent. The total annual charge 
for fences is $160, or 14% per cent on 
the inventory value of them. 
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The inventory in tools and farm ma- 
chinery is approximately $1,000, not in- 
cluding an automobile. For a 320-acre 
farm this is not a high investment, 
yet the 5 per cent interest on $1,000 
would be $50. The depreciation totals 
$170, or 17 per cent. The cash expendi- 
tures this year have been about $100 
for current supplies which do not show 
in an inventory at the end of the year. 
One-third of this is for nails, bolts and 
hand tools which are used or lost. Har- 
ness repairs, collar pads and fly covers 
cost $20. Plow sharpening and repairs 
cost $10. Lesser amounts have been 
spent for supplies for the engines, 
disks and cern dump. The transient 
cash outlay for the year amounts to 10 
per cent of the inventory value of the 
tools. The charge for time spent in 
keeping the tools ready for use, if fig- 
ured at 20 cents per hour, aggregates 
$60 in the course of a year. The har- 
ness is charged with $10 worth of this 
time, a like amount was used in the 
little repairs at the shop, and the same 
amount in rigging the wagons. The 
cost of the time used is 6 per cent on 
the inventory value. All these charges 
for tools total $385, or 38% per cent 
on the inventory value. 

There is another property charge 
which is part of the overhead charges. 
The twelve and one-half acres of land 
used in the farmstead and building 
sites for the two houses for married 
help ought to be worth 5 per cent on 
the bare value of the land. On a $200- 
per-acre Valuation this would be $125. 

My own experience, as shown by 
these figures, is that $1,500 must each 
year be set aside for overhead charges. 
These expenses are paid in cash, in 
labor, in the use of money invested, 
and in depreciation of the property. 
little less than one-fourth of this $1,500 
is paid in cash for taxes and the like. 
A little over one-fourth is the share 
charged to the tools. About half of the 
overhead charges is for the buildings, 
waterworks and fences. For the 
acres in the farm, this is an average 
charge of about $5 per acre, or nearly 
2 per cent on the total investment. 

CHAS. D. KIRKPATRICK. 

Keokuk County, Iowa. 
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(FARM 


ENGINEERING 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


Subscribers are invited to avail themselves of Mr. Dickerson’s expert knowledge. He will gladly 
L answer inquiries on farm engineering and mechanics. A 8-cent stamp should accompany all inquiries. 
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‘ Convertible Four and Five-Horse 


Evener 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“Will you kindly give, thru your pa- 

per, an illustration of how to make an 
evener for a four-section drag. harrow, 
go that it can be used for either four 
or five horses? Would 2x4 hardwood 
be heavy enough? The bars to which 
the section's are attached are 16 feet 
ong.” 
Gear chains should be hitched to a 
9x6 draft bar, 9 feet long, the hooks 
being 6 inches from each end. The 
four-five horse evener should be fast- 
ened to the middle of this draft bar, 
altho it will be well to have two extra 
holes about six inches on either side, 
to give a slight angle if desired. 

The main bar of evener should be of 
9x6 hardwood, as a 2x4 will either 
break or spring out of shape. If de- 
sired to decrease the weight, this bar, 
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pow 0B... oe \PIAIN EVENER, 
(014.1. $= HORSE EVENERY 
as well as the other shown, may be 
tapered slightly toward the ends. The 
main evener bar should be 8 feet long, 
with holes, A and D, 3 inches from 
each end, another hole, B, 18 inches 
from the left end hole, and a fourth 
hole, C, 36 inches from right end hole. 
In using a five-horse evener, hole A is 
used, while B is used for four horses. 
The two-horse eveners are 3 feet 6 
inches long, with holes in the middle 
and 3 inches from each end; single- 
trees are 32 inches, with 4 inches of 
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(FIG. 2. CHANGED. 70_-4-HORSE | EVENER. 


clearance between them. This gives 
each horse room to work comfortably. 
The three-horse evener should be 5 
feet long, with holes 3 inches from 
each end, and a third hole 18 inches 
from the left-hand hole. Figure 2 
shows how evener will look when ar- 
ranged for four horses. The connect- 
ing strap at A should have two sets of 
holes to be hitched long for five horses 
and short for two horses, when the 
three-horse evener will be removed. 





Master Vibrator for Ford Car 


A Wisconsin correspondent writes: 

“T have a Ford car, 1914 model, with 
special coil, and use a master vibrator 
in connection with the coil. Last fall, 
in wiring the car, our garage man cut 
out the master vibrator. He said that 
it was of no vaiue, but rather an in- 
jury toa car. He claimed that it was 
proven to be a detriment, and that it 
took more ‘juice’ to run the car. Is he 
right, and is it only gotten out to sell? 
I should like to know what you think 
about this matter.” 

The garage man probably did not 
know what he was talking about, as 
there is no reason why a good master 
vibrator, properly adjusted, should not 
ive better results than the coils alone 
with the 1914 model and the special 
coils mentioned. \ 

The Master vibrator is Only used in 
connection with several single coils, or 
with a multiple coil, and its purpose is 
simply to make and break the primary 
or low tension circuit for each coil. 
When used in this way, the vibrators 
on the different coils must be screwed 
down 80 they will not operate, or, bet- 
ter still, coils with no vibrators may 

© used. 

Following are the advantages that 

re claimed for the use of @ master 
vibrator: 
_ 1. Less trouble to keep coils in ad- 
eta -because tian’ ie only one 
i rator to adjust, and the points are 
leavier-and mode of better material. 








2. A better spark is furnished, be- 
cause the points keep in better shape 
and a better condenser is supplied. The 
extra amount of energy used up is too 
small to be noticeable. 

38. The engine will operate much 
more smoothly, because each cylinder 
receives practically the same strength 
of spark. When separate vibrators for 
each coil are used, it is almost im- 
possible to keep them adjusted exact- 
ly, and some cylinders will get strong 
sparks while others will get weak 
ones, thus causing one to miss or to 
fire its charge too slowly for the other 
explosions. 

It may be said against the master 
vibrator that while there is but ore 
vibrator to adjust, this must operate 
once for each coil, and this rapid ac- 
tion has a tendency to wear the points 
more rapidly. Ford agents claim that 
the use of the master vibrator is un- 
necessary with all models beginning 
with 1915 and later. This is because 
heavier and stronger coils are used 
than in the earlier models. 

If our correspondent has a good 
master vibrator, he should go ahead 
and use it on his 1914 model,°at least 
until he has determined for himself 
that the coils alone are preferable. 





Auto Motor and Tractor 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 


“IT have a 12-20 farm tractor which 
has a used-up motor. I have an auto- 
mobile which is ready to junk except 
for a forty-horse power four-cylinder 
motor. Would it be practical to put 
this motor in the tractor?” 

We doubt the advisability of trying 
to put the automobile motor in the 
tractor. In the first place, the motor 
is not properly designed to stand this 
heavy tractor work. For automobile 
use the motor runs probably 90 per 
cent of the time about one-fourth low 
load. For tractor work, it must stand 
a continuous load of very nearly its 
maximum, and the cooling and lubri- 
cating systems would break down un- 
der that sort of work. Secondly, the 
expert work required to line up and 
anchor the motor and make the neces- 
sary connections would cost about as 
much as it would to buy a new motor 
for the tractor, or to have the old 
motor thoroly overhauled. 

Probably the most. satisfactory use 
for the old car would be to make it in- 
to a truck, taking off the automobile 
body and using the chassis with a 
body to suit the needs. 





Silo Construction 


A Wisconsin subscriber writes: 

“I am thinking of building a silo in 
my barn by standing up 2x4’s on end, 
16 inches apart, and sheeting the in- 
side with common lumber, then good 
building paper, then ceiilng with gdod 
fir flooring. Do you think this would 
be all right for a silo in a barn?” 

The general plan seems all right, but 
it is necessary to guard against the 
outward pressure of the silage as it 
settles. Of course, our correspondent 
will break joints with the lumber with 
which the sheeting is done, but it is 
doubtful if there will be sufficient 
strength at the doors. Better use a 
few hoops on the outside, to make 
things secure. Do not make the silo 
too large in diameter—better have it 
a trifle too small. 





Over-Size Pistons 


A Wisconsin correspondent writes: 

“T am planning on re-boring the cyl- 
inders of my automobile motor, and 
putting in over-size pistons. How tight 
should they fit?” 

The usual rule for automobile en- 
gines is to have the pistons .002 of an 
inch less in diameter than the cylin- 
der, or there should be a clearance of 
.001 of an inch all around. Strictly 


speaking, this is the proper difference 
between piston and cylinder at the 
closed end, and the piston should be 
tapered to a sliding fit at the open 
=< but this is seldom done on repair 
obs. 
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CAANDCER SIX 


Famous For Its Marvelous Motor 


Chandler Leads 
All Sixes 


HE Chandler leads all Sixes—indeed all 
medium-priced high-grade cars — because it 
offers so much more for so much less. 
The powerful and flexible Chandler motor, brought to a point approximating 
perfection by five years of refinement without radical changes. 
Bosch high tension magneto ignition, the world’s finest system. (Used by Pierce- 
Arrow, Locomobile, Winton, White, Stutz, Marmon, Mercer.) 


Solid cast aluminum motor base, extending from frame to frame. (Similar design 
and construction used by Packard, Locomobile (bronze), Winton, Stutz, Mercer.) 


Silent chain drive, instead of noisy gears, far motor shafts. (Used by Packard, 
Winton, Mercer, Cadillac.) 


Annular light-running ball bearings in transmission. (Used by Packard, Pierce- 
Arrow, Locomobile, Winton, White, Stutz, Mercer, Cadillac, Marmon.) 

Annular light-running ball bearings in differential. (Used by Packard, Pierce- 
Arrow, Locomobile, White, Stutz, Marmon.) 


Annular light-running ball bearings in rear wheels. 
mobile, White, Stutz, Mercer, Marmon.) 


And scores of other features of design and equipment of equal excellence. “ 


(Used by Packard, Loco- 


Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $1595 
Four-Passenger Roadster, $1595 
Four-Passenger Sport Model, $1675 


Choose Your Chandler Now 


There are Chandler dealers in all principal cities and in hundreds of towns. Some 
one of them is in position to show you the newest Chandler models. Write us today 
for catalog and folder ‘‘How the Chandler Checks with High Priced Cars.”’ 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR CO., Cleveland, Ohio 
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Write for Greatest money sav- 
ing fence bargain book ever printed. rowan 
fence is made of Heavy DOUBLE GALVAN- 
IZED Wire. Resists rust lso 
Gatesand Barb Wire. Low Factory Prices. Freight 








KITSELMAN FENCE 


Ge 
i 








KITSELMAN BROS. Box 296 Muncie, Ind. 





id. Write for free fence book and sample to test. 
1g ane BROWN FENCE & Wine co. 
. » 









‘ata maelssn) HORSE-HIGH, BULL- 
STRONG, PIG-TIGHT 
h Made of Open Hearth wire 
heavily (piventent—aoteses 
durable, long-lasting, rust-re- 
i in sisting fence. Sold direct tothe! 
Farmer at wire rill prices, 
Here’sa few of our big values 


















7 ah Pasel Ponees Seite ses Cents per Foot and u Coste less than wood. 40 
48-inch Poultry Fence -94%e a rod SSigne: Ri ctocl For Lawns, Churches and Oeme- 
8 a gece © XA Barbed Wire teries, Write for free Catalog and Special Prices., 
a. ows 100 st fokomo Fence Machine North St., Kokomo, Ind. 
and heights of parm, Poultry and Lawn Vouss at Co, 437 St., 





money-faving prices. It’s free. Write today. 








Used Autos To Exchange 
For Live Stock 








Seasoned White Oak Posts For Sale 


Round, 124 cts.; split, 15 cts. each, f. o. b. Waukee. 
GEORGE JONES, w 


Cam use any kind of live stock—cattle, horses er 
hogs—in exchange for used cars. Will deliver (drive) 
any car to any state joining Iowa. 
HABDY AUTO CO., 





aukes, Iowa Fonda, Lowa 
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Bath Room and 
Kitchen Plumbin3 


follows immediately upon the installation of 
running, water in the home. Thesafe selec- 
tion is “Standard” —with its years of experi- 
ence, volume of production, widedistribution 
and helpful service. 

The “Standard” Green and Gold Label is on 
each fixture, for your protection. Be sure 
you see it on the ones you buy. Insist up- 
on “Standard” throujhout. 


“Standard” 


Plumbin3, Fixtures 


may be seen in nearly every town. If your 
house is piped for water, or if you expect to 
put water in, talk to your 
plumber or hardware dealer 
ebout “Standard”. , 

Complete cataioR —“Standard” 
Plumbing Fixtures for the 
Home,” sent on request. Fill 
out the coupon below. 


Standard gpa 
Dept.209 Pittsburgh 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 

Department 209, Pittsburgh 
Please send mea free copy of “Standard” Plumbing’ 
Fixtures for the Home." 


Name 













PostOffice 
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Vaseline 


.S. Pat. OFL 


Carbolated 


PETROLEUM JELLY 
ae 
ressi ‘or 
cuts and | 


Sores. 
€Oretrs 9 ¢%e7 
REFUSE SUDSTITUTES 
Illustrated booklet ee 


various “Viseline’ tions 
eur many uses free on request 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. co. 


(CONSOLIDATED 


38 State Street ~ New York City 


THE $ ORIGINAL gg CHEMICAL 
Indoor.Close 
80,000 SOLD—FIFTH YEAR 
More Comfortable, 


Healthful, Convenient 


Eliminates the out - house, 
open vault and _ cess-pool, 
which are breeding places 
for germs. Have a warm, 
sanitary, odorless toilet right 
in your house. No going out 
in cold weather. A boon to 
invalids. Endorsed by State 
ards of Health. 


ABSOLUTELY ODORLESS 


Put It Anywhere In The House 
The germs aro killed by a chemical process in 
water in the container, Empty once a month. 
No more trouble to empty than ashes. Closet ab- 
solutely guaranteed. Guarantee on file in the 
office of this publication, Ask for catalog and price 
ROWE SANITARY MFG. CO. 11203 Gtr ST., DETROIT, 
Ask about the Ko-San Washs ---Hot and Cold MICH. 

Running Water Without Plumbing » 























Please mention this paper when writing. 








Hearts and Homes readers are welcome. 





This department was established by Mrs. Henry Wallace. 
if preferred, name of wt 
dress all inquiries and letters w Hearts and Homes Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 


HEARTS AND HOMES 


Letiers on subjects of interest to 
er will not be published. Ad- 











Two Thousand, Two Hundred 
and Twenty 


Two thousand, two hundred and 
twenty children under five years of 
age is the number assigned tb Iowa 
whose lives are to be saved by the 
State this year, and the state spells 
“Us.” We, the people, are to begin 
the work of safeguarding and protect- 
ing the children on the first anniver- 
sary of the war, April 6th, by a mation- 
al weighing and measuring test, and 
thru the year every effort is to be 
made publicly and privately to pro- 
mote the health and welfare of the 
children. 

Not only is this a humanitarian pro- 
gram, but it is also a thrift measure. 
One’s heart stands still at the follow- 
ing statement, even while admitting 
its truth: “The safeguarding and pro- 
tection of children is looked upon as a 
patriotic duty, in view of the unavoid- 
able wastage of human life incident to 
war.” In the last analysis, every com- 
munity must save its own babies if 
they are to be saved. State and fed- 
eral agencies can make plans and of- 
fer suggestions, but each community 
must bear its full share of responsibil- 
ity in making the campaign a success. 

We believe the most important step 
will be taken when mothers them- 
selves recognize the importance of ma- 
ternity, and the vital necessity of hav- 
ing the best of acre at that time. Ev- 
ery expectant mother should have a 
medical examination early in her preg- 
nancy, and again as the months pass. 
She should have urinalyses made fre- 
quently, and be instructed as to diet, 
exercise and rest. A life of moderate 
activity is best, but the system should 
not suffer the poisons caused by un- 
due fatigue. 

When the baby is born, an attend- 
ant who will use every safeguard 
against infection is necessary. The 
death of one mother following child- 
birth was traced directly to the use 
of linen, which had not been disinfect- 
ed—and no one knows how many more 
women have lost their lives thru ig- 
norance and neglect. No one knows 
how many chiidren have been blinded 
for life thru neglect of the child’s eyes 
at birth. Every baby born should have 
the eyes cared for and preventive mea- 
sures used to guard against ophthalmia 
neonatorum, or blindness of the new- 
born. No matter how much confidence 
one has in the physician, the question, 
“Have you cared for the baby’s eyes?” 
should be asked at every birth. 

The children’s bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor, and the 
women’s committee of the Council of 
National Defense are planinng the 
campaign to save 100,000 children: this 
year to the United States. This is a 
campaign in which every one of us can 
enlist. The number assigned as the 
quota of Iowa is 2,220; Indiana, 2,592; 
Illinois, 5,625; Minnesota, 2,134. The 
quotas are calculated upon the basis 
of the population under five in each 
state. it could not be made upon the 
basis of infant mortality, because at 
this time the registration of deaths is 
not sufficiently complete to warrant 
such apportionment. 

Women’s clubs may well center 
their efforts upon club programs that 
will educate along the lines of child 
welfare. The state librarian will send 
out lists of reference papers, and the 
traveling library will lend books at 
the cost of transportation. We shud- 
der at the horrible massacre of infants 
in Armenia, and endure preventable 
deaths in our own state without a mur- 
mur This is the year to wake up and 
emphasize the duty of the community 
to the child. 

Children’s Bureau Publications—If 
you wish to have on file the splendid 
publications of the children’s bureau, 
you can secure them by writing to the 
Chief of the Children’s Bureau, United 
States Department of Labor, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Care of 


Children Series—No. 1, 


“Prenatal Care,” Mrs. Max West. 
Infant Mortality Series—No. 1, 


“Baby-Saving Campaigns”; No. -2, 
“New Zealand Society for the Health 
of Women and Children”; No. 3, “In- 
fant Mortality” (study in Johnstown, 





Pa.); No. 4, “Infant Mortality” (study 
of a suburban community). 

industrial Series—No. 1, “Child La- 
bor Legislation in the United States”; 
No. 2, “Administration of Child Labor 
Laws. 

Miscellaneous Series—No. 2, “Birth 
Registration”; No. 3, “Handbook of 
Federal Statistics of Children”; No. 4, 
“Child Welfare Exhibits’; No. 5, 
“Baby Week.” 

A splendid farmers’ bulletin which 
may be secured by writing to the Divi- 
sion of Publications, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C., is Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
717, “Food for Young Children.” 


Please Don’t Hide 


We are indebted to one of our read- 
ers for some interesting literature; to 
another for helpful notes; but both 


readers have failed to tell us to whom 
we are indebted. The name will never 
be published if the writer objects, but 
we wish every communication to be 


signed. We are glad to publish the 
following hints from an unknown 
friend: 


“To you who have aluminum pan- 
cake griddies that have been greased, 
scour the griddle good and clean with 
ash dust out of the stove from over 
the oven. (This is a good job for 
‘Pa’.) When clean, don’t use any more 
grease, and your griddle will always 
be clean and nice. 

“To take the paint off of a flour 
sack, put a basin on the stove, with 
about three pints of water. Put the 
sack in and get it thoroly’ wet, then 
sprinkle about a teaspoonful of com- 
mercial lye over it, and a teaspoonful 
of turpentine. Boil for an hour and a 
half. Then take it out and rinse thru 
two clean waters. Boil in fresh water 
for twenty minutes; rinse, and hang 
out to dry.” 


Good Work of the Walnut 
. Chapter 


To go cut to sew for the Red Cross 
in town, at a sewing room a few 
blocks from home, while the children 
are in school, in a district where, if 
there is not a maid, there is sure to be 
a grocery store and bakery within easy 
reach, and to go to sew for the Red 
Cross in the country, where neighbors 
are miles apart, and not only the 
housework but the care of the chick- 
ens depends on the farmer’s wife, are 
two different propositions. We hear 
a good deal about what the people in 
town are making, but we hear less of 
the work of the farm women. So we 
want to give special mention to the 
Walnut Chapter, Daughters of Ceres, 
and what they have accomplished this 
winter, despite biting winds, bad roads 
and busy days. 

For several months, this chapter has 
given up Thursday of each week to 
the Red Cross. One member has 
charge of an electric motor loaned by 
the electric light company, and when 
the club meets where there is elec- 
tricity, she takes the motor. Always 
she sees to the transportation of three 
sewing machines. Not every country 
district has electricity. The canton- 
ment at Camp Dodge has brought elec- 
tricity thru a large farming district 
about Des Moines, which explains why 
the Walnut Chapter has this advan- 
tage. 

The attendance usually is about 
thirty ladies. Each brings what she 
likes for her own lunch. They meet 
at ten and sew all day. About a bolt 
of muslin is sewed up each week. Last 
week they finished up 125 triangular 
bandages, made 465 shot bags, several 
dozen triangular bandages, and several 
dozen abdominal bandages. One week 
they put strings on a huge box of tri- 
angular bandages. 

They served a sale lunch, to which 
everything was donated, and cleared 
$60. They also donated articles for a 
Red Cross auction, which brought them 
in $62. These ladies heartily approve 
of the coffee fund for: soldiers, and 
gave $25 towards it from the club 
funds, in addition to individual gifts. 





One member has personally examined 
every load of corn brought in from a 
large acreage, and thrown out the goft 
corn. Walnut Chapter has given 340 
to the Armenian relief, $25 to the syr. 
gical dressings fund, $10 for testa. 
ments, $5 to the defense league, and 
other donations to various funds. 
There isn’t a lazy woman in the club 
nor one who is lacking in patriotism 
altho some are foreign born. In the 
Red Cross work that the Yadies are do. 
ing, they furnish their own materials 
making the whole a free gift. They 
bought wool and knitted for the navy 
league; they have also knitted for the 
Red Cross. As to following the foog 
conservation program, even at their 
Thursday lunches, every member useg 
vegetables as much as possible, to 
save the wheat. If every country dig- 
trict were as well organized as the 
Walnut Chapter, Uncle Sam _ would 
have less trouble in winning the war. 


Fashion Department | 


The patterns we offer are gu @ranteed to fit berfectly 
and allow allseams. 10cenis each, postpaid. Order 
by number and give size or age. Write plainly and 
be sure and sign your name and address. 

Owing to limited space it ig not possible for us te 
illustrate more than a few of the very many new 
designs that come out each month. We have made 
arrangements to supply our readers with a “Fashion 
Quarterly” illustrating nearly 400 practical styles of 
garments for ladies, misses and children, which can 
be very easily made at home. The latest issue of 
this quarterly fashion book will be mailed to any 
address in the United States upon receipt of 10c. 

Special book en embroidery patterns, ‘‘Embroidery 
for Every Woman,” {fllustra ting 200 designs and de- 
ascribing how stitches are to be worked, price Sc per 
copy, postpaid. 

Address all orders to Pattern Department of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 























A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER, 





No. 8356—Ladies’ Waist—Cut in sizes 
36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. 
The fronts are gathered to the_ back, 
which extends over in shallow yoke ef- 
fect. 

No. 8639—Girls’ Dress—Cut in sizes 4, 6, 
8 and 10 years. The plaited skirt is very 
easy to make because it has a straight 
lower edge, and the upper part is long- 
waisted. aa 

No. 8633—Ladies’ Two-Gored Plaitee 
Skirt—Cut in sizes 26, 28, 30 and 32 inches 
waist measure. The skirt is a simple two- 
gored plaited skirt, with three shallow 
plaits at each side of the front and back. 

No. 8634—Girls’ Plaited Coat—Cut im 
sizes 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. The lower 
sections of the coat are plaited to the 
yoke in groups, and a narrow belt makes 
the coat more shapely. 4 

No. 8698—Ladies’ Kitchen Apron—Cut 
in one size. The bib is a good protection, 
and is held in place by narrow straps that 
cross and button on the belt at the back. 


—_-—— 








’ 


The above patterns will be sent to 
any address, by the Pattern Department 
of this paper, on receipt of ten cents for 
each. 

“MODERN KNITTING.” 

Now ready for our renders, a splendid 
book on knitting, giving full instructions; 
contains twenty-four pages, fully illus 


trated. May be ordered thru the eg 
Pepartment of Wallaces’ Farmer, for 
cents. 
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{Our Sabbath School chin] 


By HENRY WALLACE 


March 92, 1918 
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Lessons 
sionally 
the quarte 

Each 1 


rly reviews. 





Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not alwuys apply to 


seue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted, The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
uced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 














teil 
The Resurrection 


(Notes on the Sabbath an Lesson 
for March 31, 1918. I Corinthians, 15: 
50-58.) 

“Now I say, brethren, that flesh and 
blood can not inherit the kingdom of 
God; neither can corruption inherit 
incorruption. (51) Behold, I tell you 
a mystery: We all shall not sleep, 
but we shall all be changed, (52) ina 
moment, in the twinkling of an eye, 
at the last trump; for the trumpet 
shall sound, and the dead shall be 
raised incorruptible, and we shall all. 
be changed. (53) For this corruptible 
must put on incorruption, and this 
mortal must put on immortality. (54) 
But when this corruptible shall have 
put on incorruption, and this mortal 
shall have put on immortality, then 
shall come to pass the saying that is 
written, Death is swallowed up in vic- 
tory. (55) O death, where is thy 
victory? O death, where is thy sting? 
(56) The sting of death is sim; and 
the power of sin is the law: (57) but 
thanks be to God, who giveth us the 
victory through our Lord Jesus Christ. 
(58) Wherefore, my beloved brethren, 
be ye steadfast, unmovable, always 
abounding in the work of the Lord, 
forasmuch as ye know that your labor 
is not vain in the Lord.” 

The only way to ascertain the mean- 
ing of this lesson is to study carefully 
the entire chapter. Here and there 
among the early churches, false teach- 
ers were appearing who admitted the 
future life of the soul, but denied the 
resurrection of the body, insisting that 
the moral renovation of believers was 
the only resurrection to be expected 
(Il Timothy, 2:18.) “Men who con- 
cerning the truth have erred, saying 
that the resurrection is past already, 
and overthrow the faith of some.” 
Some of these teachers had made their 
appearance in Corinth, and a consider- 
able faction evidently had adopted 
their views. 

This gives Paul the opportunity to 
repeat what he had taught them when 
he first founded the church, years be- 
fore. (It is somewhat remarkable that 
while the Acts and the epistles every- 
where present a risen Christ as the 
only Savior of humanity, we have no- 
where except in this chapter the full 
details of the proofs which Paul of- 
fered to convince the public of the 
facts of the resurrection.) This, there- 
fore, is one of the most important and 
valuable chapters in the entire Bible. 
These men denied the possibility of the 
resurrection on theoretical grounds. It 
is quite nautral that they should do so, 
for it was a common belief among the 
Gentile thinkers of that day that evil 
was inherent in matter and not in 
mind, and, therefore, that the resurrec- 
tion of the body and its reunion with 
the soul would necessarily bring back 
at once the old life struegle between 
good and evil. It is this false doctrine 
that Paul corrects in the first verse of 
the lesson. In the next verse he meets 
the objection men. would offer in those 
days when the coming of Christ was 
expected very soon; namely, that those 
who lived at the time of the resurrec- 
tion would still be connected with this 
body which was the source of all evil, 
and hence they would not share in its 
Glories 
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He was seen of James, then all the 
twelve saw Him together, and, last of 
all, I saw Him on the way to Damas- 
cus. Is it possible that these men could 
be mistaken, that they conspired to- 
gether and fashioned a lie to confirm 
the truth of somethir~ which none of 
them expected, and then ever after- 
wards stuck one and all to the lie, and 
died for their testimony? In short, his 
argument is that it is easier to believe 
that Christ arose from the dead than 
to account for the facts stated. 


Next he goes on to show the conse- 
quences that must follow a denial of 
this fully-established fact and truth. 
You,he says, are Christians; you have 
hope of eternal life thru Christ. Now, 
you say no resurrection is possible; 
then the resurrection of Christ was not 
possible, and if He did not rise from 
the dead, He was not our Messiah. He 
was just like any other good man, and 
His death has no atoning virtue what- 
ever. For His sacrifice was worthless 
unless He rose from the dead. 

More than that, Paul says, we apostles 
are a pack of liars, because we testify 
that Christ rose from the dead. We 
have conspired to deceive the public 
and the people; more than that, if 
Christ is not risen from the dead, 
then your faith in Him avails you noth- 
ing; you have no forgiveness of sins. 
Still more, our dear ones who have 
fallen asleep have perished; eternal 
night has closed down over the best 
and noblest of the race, for if in this 
life only we have hope in Christ, we 
are more pitiable than all men. We 
have made the greatest sacrifices for 
the sake of conscience, and at last will 
die like the brute. 

The twentieth verse of the chapter, 
therefore, is his conclusion from the 
preceding argument: “But now hath 
Christ been raised from the dead, the 
first fruits of them that slept.” When 
the first barley was ripe in the Jordan 
valley, a sheaf was brought to Jerusa- 
lem and offered as a thank offering at 
the altar. It was the first fruits of the 
harvest, and signified the consecration 
of the whole harvest to the Lord. So 
the resurrection of Christ from the 
dead on account of the vital union be- 
tween Him and His people, is the 
pledge and assurance of the resurrec- 
tion of every one who sincerely be- 
lieves in Him, for Paul in this passage 
is not discussing the resurrection of 
the wicked at all, but the resurrection 
of believers. His argument is that the 
resurrection of Christ brings with it in 
due time the resurrection of every one 
who is united to Him. “For,” he says, 
“since by man came death, by man 
came also the resurrection of the 
dead.” As by man came sin, so by man 
comes salvation, and we finally must 
be judged by man—the man Jesus, in 
Whom we are united by the possession 
of a common spirit as a common bond; 
that is, by being imbued with the same 
spirit even aS we are united to Adam 
by the possession of a common nature. 

In the verses preceding the lesson 
Paul outlines his great doctrine that 
the man Jesus is, so to speak, a new 
stock, a new head, thru Whom by faith 
we may escape all the consequences 
which follow from our union with 
Adam thru the flesh. This new head 
of redeemed humanity is the active, 
controlling, governing power in this 
world, now in heaven regulating, rul- 
ing, directing the destiny of men— 
which He will continue to do until all 
His enemies are put under His feet, 
when His mediatorial reign will cease, 
His work being accomplished. 

In the thirty-fifth verse of this chap- 
ter, Paul takes up the two questions 
manifestly common in those days: 
“How are the dead raised up, and with 
what body do they come?” Paul does 
not deign to answer the “how” except 
indirectly, but as to the second he 
says: Look at the growing grain. You 
can not tell by looking at any grain 
which you never saw before, how it 
will look when it is grown, “but God 
giveth it a body as it hath pleased 
him”; the same with plants of all 
kinds, animals and men. It is not the 
body that controls the spirit, but the 
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Blue Buchles have a 
solid reinforced bachband 
that can't rip out! 





You take a strong man-liking to Blue Buckle 
OverAlls—and to the clothes saving idea 
—just as soon as you get into a pair! 


Bvt BUCKLES are so generously loose-cut and roomy 
that they win every thinking man. In addition, their union 
workmanship is the best. Indigo blue denim of hardiest wear- 
weight is used exclusively. Seams are guaranteed not to rip 
against the stiffest, roughest work; against any everyday strain, 
twist or pull! Blue Buckles certainly are 


“the nation’s economy work clothes” 





Blue Buckles are an important investment for every man who 
holds down aregular man’s job. They save clothes! Every point 
of comparison proves Blue Buckle’s unusual service quality! 


Blue Buckles have a solid reinforced backband that can’t rip out! This band 
does away with the V-shaped vent or strap buckle, Besides, a solid denim 
fly is cut into Blue Buckle OverAlls (not separate and sewed 
on)! Here, too, ripping is impossible! Real brass buttons 
and patent snap-fast clasps that hook the lifts to the apron! 
Blue Buckle Coats have the free-sway raglan sleeves. 


Jobbers OverAll Company, Lynchburg, Va. 


Largest Manufacturers of Union Made Overalls in the World 
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BAKING © 


NOT MADE py THE TRUS! 


——<—_— r 
e 
The New Hired Hand! 
—the farmer needs good help in the 
fields. His wife needs good help in 
Ne the kitchen. Her important duty is to 
make the best bakings. Her most 
important helper is Baking Powder. 
If she tries Calumet she'll stick to it. Its 


dependability and uniform quality means 

good-bye to bake-day failures. 

The farmer's wife wants the most of the best 
for her money. ‘That’s why most of them use Calumet, It’s 
pure in the can and pure in the baking. 


Received Highest Awards 











New Cook Book Free — See Slip in Pound Can. 
AT WHOLESALE: 


IELD SEEDS “rrices 


We save you money on your Seed Bill. Write for our Special Money-Saving Price List — 
and get our reduced prices on Best Quality Guaranteed Seed. You should know about 
our low prices. Write at once and be convinced, Everything Guaranteed equal to Sam- 
ples or Money Refunded, Don’t pay double profits on Grass Seed, Our seeds are sold 
gubject to Government test. Have low prices on Seed Corn, Oats, Wheat, Speltz, Bar- 
Jey, Cane. Millet. Cowpeas, Rape, Vetch, Sudan Grass, Potatoes, Artichokes and all 
Farm and Garden Seeds. Don’t order until you write for big 116-p. catalog. Free sam- 
ples and special low prices on seeds you_require, Free 60-p, book on Growing Alfalfa to 


those who ask for it, Write now, A. A. Berry Seed Co., Box 904 » Clarinda, lowa, 
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The Latest VOSS 
Invention 


perfecting the most complete 
washing equipment on the 
market. Takes all the physi- 
cal labor out of wash day, for 
it washes and wrings the 
clothes, and all three tubs are 
self-draining. No water to 
lift. 


The modern washer for 
the modern housewife. 
Saves hours of time; 
saves the clothes; does 
away with the work. 


Don’t fail to send for our 
latest book, which gives you 
the inside facts on the wash 
day question. Drop a line to 


Department ‘ 


VOSS BROS. MFG. CO., Davenport, lowa 
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¥ Buys the New Butterfly = 
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shown here. 

Earns its own cost an 

30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL foore'uy shat ie saves Snow snuse 
in cream. Postal prings Free catalog -folder and ‘*direct-from- 
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2163 Marshall Bivd., CHICAGO 
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Cause of White Diarrhea 


White Diarrhea is caused by the bacil- 
lus Bacterium Pullorum with which chicks 
are often infected when hatched. The 
germs multiply very rapidly and one in- 
fected chick may infect the entire brood. 
Prevention is the best method of combat- 
ing the disease and should begin as soon 
as chicks are hatched. Intestinal antisep- 
tics should be given to kill the germ. 
Mercuric Chloride is one of the most pow- 
erful remedies, but being a rank poison, 
its use is not to be recommended as long 
as there are safe harmless remedies on the 
market that will do the work. 


How to Prevent White Diarrhea 


Dear Sir: Last spring my first incuba- 
tor chicks when but a few daysold began 
to die by the dozens with White Diarrhea. 
I tried different remedies and was about 
discouraged. Finally, I sent 50c to the 
Walker Remedy Co., A3, Waterloo, Iowa, 
for a box of their Walko White Diarrhea 
Remedy. It’s just the only thing for 
this terrible disease. We never lost a 
single chick after the first dose. We 
raised 700 thrifty, healthy chicks, where 
before we never raised more than’ 100 a 

ear. I’d be glad indeed to have others 
now of this wonderful remedy. Ethel 
Rhoades, Shenandoah, Iowa. 


5 . 
Don’t Wait 
Don’t wait until White Diarrhea gets 
half or two-thirds your chicks. Don’t let 
it get started. Be prepared. Write today. 
Let us prove to you that Walko will pre- 
vent White Diarrhea. Send for 50c box on 
our guarantee—your money back if not 
satisfied. Walker Remedy Co., A3, Waterloo, Ia. 


Egg-o-hatch 


ens the chick and weakens the shell 








gpeted. to eggs 
during incuba- 
. tion Strength- 
t supplies free 
absorbs carbon dioxide and makes brittle a porous open 
mal matter of the shell The biggest thing ever offered to 
ro. 50 test hatches show average of 96 per cent for 
-o-hatch eggs and 81 per cent for eggs not treated, sight 
in same machine. Full size package. for 600 eggs, 50 cents 
at dealers or postpaid. Ask your dealer forLee Poultry Library 


(5 books) free or send us5 cents for mailing direct to you. 
GEO. H. LEE Cc., 225 Lee Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 
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spirit, or, in the plant, the life princi- 
ple, which, according to its nature, ex- 
presses itself in matter. He then points 
out the marvelous creative power of 
God as seen in the stars and the world, 
the natural development from the 
crude and coarse and earthy to the 
mature, the spiritual, and the heaven- 
ly, and then answers, in the fiftieth 
verse, the objections made by the phi- 
losophers of the time, and says: It is 
quite true that flesh and blood, that is, 
the humam body as now constructed, 
can not enter the kingdom of God. 
Neither is it possible that corruption 
can inherit incorruption; sin can not 
dwell in heaven. I have shown you 
that there is a natural body, that is, a 
clothing, a vesture of the soul, adapt- 
ed to the conditions and circumstances 
of life on this planet. There is a spir- 
itual body, that is, a spiritual expres- 
sion of the soul, an existence in form 
involving identity that meets the con- 
ditions as yet unrevealable to you of 
the future life. 

Next he takes up the objection that 
those who are alive at the time of the 
resurrection can not share in its glo- 
ries because of the body, to which he 
replies: I tell you something which I 
have not told you before; we shall not 
all die, but all that are living shall be 
changed in a moment, in the twinkling 
of an eye, at the last trump, and the 
dead shall be raised incorruptible, and 
we shall be changed. This body, taint- 
ed and diseased by sin, must suffer the 
penalty, and after this we shall be in- 
corruptible and immortal. 

Then, continuing his argument with 
reference tothe resurrection of Christ, 
he says: When this is done, the hopes 
and expectations of the holiest men, 
the greatest prophets the world has 
ever seen, will be fulfilled. They hoped, 
they longed for, they believed in im- 
mortality before there was a resurrec- 
tion of the dead to die no more, before 
life and immortality were brought to 
light thru the gospel, and this final 
resurrection of those who believe in 
Jesus will fulfill the hope and expec- 
tations of the loftiest spirits of the 
human race. For example: 

“He hath swallowed up death for- 
ever; and the Lord Jehovah will wipe 
away tears from off all faces; and the 
reproach of his people will he take 
away from off all the earth: for. Jeho- 
vah hath spoken it.” (Isaiah, 28:5.) 

“I will ransom them frem the power 
of Sheol: I will redeem them from 
death: O death, where are thy plagues? 
O Sheol, where is thy destruction? re- 





pentance shall be hid from mine eyes.” 
(Hosea, 13:14.) 

The thing that makes death terrible 
is sin and its punishment in the here- 
after, and the strength of that sin isin 
the immutable law of God. Now that 
Christ has borne the sin and has been 
declared to be the Son of God, the Re- 
deemer of men, by the resurrection 
from the dead, Paul closes his argu- 
ment with an exclamation of profound 
thankfulness: “Thanks be to God, 
which giveth us the victory through 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” His final 
counsel is: “Be ye steadfast, unmov- 
able,” standing firm on the great doc- 
trines that I have revealed, and “al- 
ways abounding in the work of the 
Lord,” knowing as you do that your 
reward will come in the resurreciton, 
and knowing “that your labor is not 
vain in the Lord.” 





Ration for Ducks 


A reader writes: 


“Please suggest a good laying ration 
for ducks. What could I do to make 
these ducks lay as early as possible? 
Can duck eggs be successfully hatched 
in an incubator? If so, should they 
be cared for the same as hen eggs 
while hatching?” 


Ducks lay better if their ration con- 
tains animal food or milk. They do 
well on a mash made up of 100 pounds 
each of wheat bran, wheat middlings, 
corn meal (or hominy), gluten feed, 
crushed oats and beef scrap. Mix these 
ingredients well; add an equal amount 
in bulk of green food, and once a day 
mix in sand or small grit. If you use 
milk, the meat scrap may be reduced. 
Always keep water in deep dishes be- 
fore the ducks, as otherwise the open- 
ing in the beak clog up with the mash 
and the bird may smother. Other 
grains than those mentioned may be 
substituted if it seems expedient. 

Duck eggs will hatch in an incu- 
bator, but they require more moisture 
and more airing. Don’t forget, in reg- 
ulating the heat, that the duck egg is 
larger and nearer the source of heat. 
Infertile eggs must be removed early, 
as they decay rapidly. Test on the 
fifth day. Duck eggs are often pipped 
a day before they hatch. Don’t inter- 
fere until the second twenty-four hours 
after pipping, when, if the time for 
hatching is up, you may help them 
out. Put a flannel cloth wrung out of 
hot water over the eggs at hatching 
time if the hatch seems slow. 
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Make Money SURE 


Don’t Experiment 
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SLEEPY-TIME STORIES 


From the book ‘‘Old Mother West Wind,"’ by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 








Bobby Coon and Reddy Fox Play Tricks 


While out for a walk one moonlight 
night, Bobby Coon and Reddy Fox meet 
Jimmy Skunk. Bobby and Reddy, want- 
ing to play a joke, roll a big stone in 
front of Johnny Chuck's door. Then they 
run on. But Jimmy Skunk stays behind, 
and, as soon as they are gone, he wakens 
Johnny Chuck and tells him that he has 
a surprise for him. Johnny sleepily crawls 
out to his door to see what the sur- 
prise is, 


And there he found the big stone that 
Reddy Fox and Bobby Coon had put there 
—and of course he was very much sur- 
prised indeed. He thought that Jimmy 
Skunk had played him a mean trick, and 
for a few minutes he was very mad. But 
Jimmy Skunk soon told him who had 
filled up his doorway with the big stone. 

“Now you push from that side, Johnny 
Chuck, and I'll pull from this side, and 
we'll soon have this big stone out of your 
doorway,” said Jimmy Skunk. 

So Johnny Chuck pushed and Jimmy 
Skunk pulled, and sure enough, they soon 
had the big stone out of Johnny Chuck’s 
doorway. 

“Now,” said Jimmy Skunk, ‘‘we’ll roll 
this big stone down the Lone Little Path 
to Reddy Fox's house, and we'll give 
Reddy Fox a surprise.” 

So Johnny Chuck an@ Jimmy Skunk 
tugged and pulled and rolled the big 
stone down to the house of Reddy Fox, 
and, sure enough, it filled his doorway. 

“Good night, Jimmy Skunk,” said 
Johnny Chuck, and trotted down the 
Lone Little Path toward home, chuckling 
to himself all the way. 

Jimmy Skunk walked slowly up the 
Lone Little Path to the Wood, for Jimmy 
Skunk never hurries. Pretty soon he 
came to the big hollow tree where Bobby 


Coon lives, and there he met Hooty the 
Owl. 





“Hello, Jimmy Skunk, where have you 
been?’’ asked Hooty the Owl. 

“Just for a walk,” said Jimmy Skunk. 
‘“‘Who lives in this big hollow tree?’”’ 

Now of course Jimmy Skunk knew all 
the time, but he pretended he didn’t. 

“Oh, this is Bobby Coon’s house,” said 
Hooty the Owl, 

“Let’s give Bobby Coon a surprise,” 
said Jimmy Skunk. 

“How?” said Hooty the Owl. 

“We'll fill his house full of sticks and 
leaves,’”’ said Jimmy Skunk. 

Hooty the Owl thought that would be 
a good joke, so while Jimmy Skunk gath- 
ered all the old sticks and leaves he could 
find, Hooty the Owl stuffed them into the 
old hollow tree, which was*Bobby Coon’s 
house, until he couldn’t get in another 
one. 

“Good night,”’ said Jimmy Skunk, as he 
began to climb the Crooked Little Path 
up the hill to his own snug little home. 

“Good night,’’ said Hooty the Owl, as he 
flew like a big, soft shadow over to the 
Great Pine. 

By and by, when old Mother Moon was 
just going to bed, and all the little stars 
were too sleepy to twinkle any longer, 
Reddy Fox and Bobby Coon, very tired 
and very wet from playing in the Laugh- 
ing Brook, came up the Lone Little Path, 
ready to tumble into their snug little beds. 
They were chuckling over the trick they 
had played on Johnny Chuck, and the 
way they had waked up old Grandather 
Frog, and all the other mischief they had 
done. What do you suppose they said 
when they reached their homes, and found 
that someone else had been playing jokes, 
too? 

I'm sure I don’t know, but round, red 
Mr. Sun was laughing very hard as he 
peeped over the hill at Reddy Fox and 
Bobby Coon, and he won't tell why. 

(In the story next week, Johnny Chuck 
finds the best thing in the world.) 
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B. P. Rock Cockereis 


Choice heavy boned, well barred cockerels for sale. 
Best at €3.00 each; younger, less developed birds at 
$2.00 each. Have bred them 25 years. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

W. 8. AUSTIN, Dumont, Iowa 


JENSONS’ MAMMOTH WHITE ROCKS 


bed a 2 a pete mn 3 pare white pullets 
= oo men . 4G mated w ammoth cockerels. Eggs $1.50 for 15, 
Incubators and Brooders sell the chicks than hatch for a neigh- 83.00 for 30, 84.00 for 50, $7.00 for 100. Special pens, 

bor. Some people are “touchy” about first prize winners, $3.00 for 15. Quality guaranteed. 


Exempted lack of fertility in their eggs, and | JAMES JENSON & SONS, Newell, lows. 


Incubators and brooders have been a tape oe, er of the machine for Either White or Barred Plymouth Rock Eggs 
exempted from railway embargoes. The | ‘@U/tS In the eggs. for hatching, from high scoring birds—15. 61.25; 50, 























Weak Chicks! 
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Hatch Chicks That Live and Grow 
ine California Redwood. Redwood does 
Built of genuine © “odor from the hatching eggs. 
woods, and pasteboard lining in iron and 
tin machines, retain the odors to weaken and kill 





THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions relating to 
. poultry will be cheerfully answered. 


















Whether it would pay better to sell 50; 100, $6.00. A. T. Jones & Sons, Everly, lowa. 





The Queen is accur’ 


Not ch 
Queen incubator Co. 


i ks. : 

the hatching. — ately regulated—taking care of 
ture variation of 70 degrees without danger. 

ryt eap, but cheap in the jong run. 














LEGHORNS. 


PPP PLL LLL LLL ALLEN 


8c. B. Leghorn Cockerels at $1.50 Each 


F. Cerwinske, Rockford, lowa 


Order direct. F.M 








BBY CHICKS and EGGS 


Eggland Hatchery, 
—— 


Single Comb White 
Leghorns. Circulars. 
Mt. Vernon, Lowa 





USSELL’S famous Brown Leghorns, Single Comb 
_winners, layers; 15 eggs, $2.00 postpaid. Free 
catalog. Mr. and Mrs. Geo. Russell, Chilhowee, Mo. 





a 
OUNG’S 200.285 eggs strain 8. C. W. Leg- 
horns. World's greatest layers. 
livered safe $15, 820-100. D. T. Farrow, Peoria, 11). 





farmers and poultrymen of America, 
whose early orders have been held up 
at points of shipment will now get 
their machines without interruption, 
and those who have held back their 
orders because of tlre rail embargo sit- 
uation can breathe easy and iget their 
orders in quickly, with the knowledge 
of uninterrupted shipmemt. 

When it became necessary for Uncle 
Sam to take over the control of all 
railroads, an alarming situation exist- 
ed. Because of export restrictions and 
the need of ships to carry men and 
food to France and other ports “over 
there,” in place of the usual merchan- 
dise and commodity shipments, thou- 
sands of cars accumulated at the At- 


the baby chicks than to grow poultry 
depends on the time one could give. 
There would be little profit in buying 
eggs and selling chicks at -$20 per 
hundred this season. Since our corre- 
spondent has the equipment, why not 
grow at least a flock of early pullets? 
The price of feed, room, etc., will need 
to be considered. 

If our correspondent is not settled 
until May, the chicks will not be 
early. Pullets can be grown cheaper 
than they can be bought, and then 
one knows what he has. We would 
grow the chickens rather than buy the 
stock, providing our breeding stock 
was Satisfactory. 


ARRED Rock eggs, cockerel mating, finely barred 
birds, 11 to 13} Ibs., score 90 to 924. Extra good 
layers, From Bradiey and Thompson's best breed- 
ers. $1.50 per 15; 82.50-30; $7.75-100. Satisfaction or 
money back. Ammy Bartow, Lynaville, lowa. 





Pp bred Barred Plymouth Rock eggs, cockerel 
mating—50, $3.00; 100, @5.00. Special pen—1i5, 
$2.00; 50, 85.50. Clayton Wood, Fonda, lowa. 





ARRED Rock eggs, Bradley strain direct. Won 
firsts 1917 at lowa state fair, Oskaloosa, Mt. 
Pleasant. Six special matings. Utility range, $7.50 
. Write for mating list. E. W. Collins, KR. 2, 
Mt. Pleasant, Lowa, 





] UFF Rocks, best layers, big prize winners. Eggs 
—15, 81.50; 45, 64.00; 100, 87.00. Joseph Myers, 
Murray, lowa. 





ABY chicks, Barred Rocks. Per 100-20c, | od 50- 
Fs = per 25-2ic each. Mrs. E. Mobler, Platts- 
urg, Mo. ‘ 








6G8 for hatching; Single Comb White Leghorns, y 7HITE Plymovtb Rocks. Eggs from blae ribbon 
winners, $2.00 to 85.00 per 15. Myron Alber- 
stett, Davis, Il. 


E pure white farm range stock; 100 eggs, 86.00. lantic seaboard that could not be un- 
i. M. Humphrey, Indianola, Lowa. loaded and released. The congestion 
PP TRE backed up as far west as Ohio, and, of 
course, all t ransportation farther west 4 Mating iist free. John Roth, Morton, Il. 
y(. W. Leghorn eggs, Tom Barron. Farm range and south felt the crippling effects. “Please give us an article on how nae pe SRE aR OE eae 
§,” sock, 86.00 per 100, 300 for 815.00. Baby chicks, | The extremely cold weather and bliz- | to tell when Buff Orpingtons are full- ve ree Gas oak tne at eee ‘ 
same breeding, per 100-15¢, per 50 I5ic, per 25-16¢ | gards, with heavy snowfall, made it | bloods.” Lafe D. Wright, Knoxville, lowa. Ke 
om ee. &- weiss more difficult than ever to move No one can tell absolutely whether | ———————_________ 
PHRRELUS, eg, Strain Single Comb white Leg- | freight. Various embargoes were put | or not a bird of any breed is pure-bred. | B“tyiuy: tated ts dark sockorcisor sewn saney 
gr ae ae into effect, prohibiting the shipment | There are surface characteristics that | barring; 81.50 per 15, 96.00 per 100. Satisfaction 
iki, lows. ___ | of almost everything except food and | indicate mixed blood; there are others | Susrenteed, Mrs. Geo. Shultz, Indianola, lowa. 


About Buff Orpingtons 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 








URE bred Single Comb White Leghorn eggs for 


hatching. M. 0. Kingsbury, Audabon, lowa NGGS and baby chicks—White Ptymouth Rocks. 
,patcuing. AM. . ’ . - 




















YGGS for hatching, Single Comb White Leghorne, | fuel until more cars would be avail- which come in pure-breds from reces- ) INGLET Barred Plymouth cockerels with size. 
) Farm range stock. 100 eggs #4.50. Oscar Bige- | able, later in the year. This situation | sive qualities cropping out from some \ shape, bone and standard; even, narrow barred 
low, Kalona, Lowa. ? “A handcuff the A pies Rake aati o For + les f markings. A few giant strain M. B. turkey toms, 

: —__ | thratened to handcu 1¢ American | distant ancestor. or examples Of | Henry Simmona, Clover Lawn Farm, Delmar, lows. 











STER laying Nose Comb Brown Leghorneggs | farmer who needed equipment for the these recessive qualities we have a bit | ——————__—————— 


v1‘ 
, 91 05: : 3 : , , : IFF Rocks. Baby chicks 17¢ 
Wis, 8125; 100, 5.50. Mrs. Henry Moore, spring work. of down or a stub on the leg of a bird | | 51.50, 100-87.00. “Join aeeue ones bred, solid buff 


each. Eggs, 15- 





nswood, Mo. ne as : E . . 5 
-~ cit - The effect of the exemption from | which should be free from feathers or | birds. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. Wm. Guynn, r 
te W. Leghorn eggs, best laying —_ — ble embargoes which has just been grant- down to comply with standard re- Charles City, lowa. 
(), 88.00; 100, $5.00. Geo, Gaul, Tipton, ya. ° is A > aaa : = . , sinliniiies BE et ee as 
2 88.005 100 $9,000, ipo ew* | ed will be the saving of millions of | quirements.. Also we will have an oc- BARRED Rock exits, heavy laying strain, 15-41.00; 
OSE Comb White Leghorns, imported stock. Set- | Chicks which could not be produced | casional single comb thrown from 5-82.50; 100- Guinea pigs. Mrs. F. 





Mount, Jefferson, 








W, Hs kergu0, Hays yuaranteed fertile andstriccly | Unless equipment were available to | pure-bred rose comb parents. Many ; . 
fresh Mrs. H. E. Woodward, La Monte, Mo. Sunny hatch and rear them. feathers on the legs of smooth-legged GGS from pure bred Barred Plymouth Rocks of 
eaiFerm. : z me ee varieties, or many single combs | fosxeall Gite, Dn (60 per 18. Wm. Baler. 

thrown from rose comb varieties, are | ———-——-——— — 


Mating Related Stock a sign of recent breeding from birds | PpRADLEY strain Barred Rock eggs $1.00 and 92.08, 


C. BROWN Leghorn eggs from farm range flock 
Mating list upon application. Samuel M. Phelps, 
A Tennessee subscriber writes: 


» Of excellent layers, 86.00 per 100, $1.50 per 15. 
Baby chicks $20.00 per 100. G. M. West, Ankeny, la. 3 és nies ‘ 
: : pace ek tats with those disqualifications. A new | Monmouth, IN. 
r7 : : sigs 4 breed throws many disqualified birds. 
——— ; I have thirty-nine Ww hite Rock hens | jt takes years to fix standard qualities. 
G ©. BROWN Leghorn eges for hatching, $1.28 per and three good roosters. They _—— Buff Orpingtons should be one even 
ie rao. rite for booklet. Ernes akin, mostly brothers and sisters. i shade of rich golden-buff, free from 











S C. White Leghorn cockerels, 81.75. Eggs 66.00. 
WO. John Graff, Estherville, lowa. 





RIZE winning Rose Comb Brown Leghorn eggs, 
04.75 per 96. Louis Scharnveber, Chester, lowa. 








ORPINGTONS. 








Quransen 8. C. Buff Orpingtons, standard type, 
i’ size and color. Kegs, 15-85, 30-85. Utility eggs $6 
of the surface yellow beak, shanks or | 10%: baby chicks 20c each. J. W. Boyd, Clarksville, Ia. 





the chicks from them be good and vig- | white or black; positive white in, ear- 
ROWN Leghorns, famous Everlay strain, Amer- orous? Please answer in your next lobes, covering more than one-third 
fca's best by test. Eggs—circular, Everlay issue.” ae 2 ‘ $ 




















Farm No. 3, Portiand, Indiana, : hi 1 1 bird scontatteinerateenesie ippaptaenticssencnrenenaten ginal inesanesnpheiciietanmaninpitadie 
NHOICE 8, C. White Leghorn cockerels trom | j a ae Oy = ae if skin are disqualifications; also feath- )GGS8 from pure 8. C. Buff Orpingtons. Mrs. Chas. 
.s SG: lite Le voc kere . ‘ ror > " ; 
J selected pen of heavy layers. “Fine birds, all ‘ eich ~" yeni of ig $ : ers on the shanks or feet. The stan- 4 Hinkley, Caméro.:, Mo. 
scored. Price, 62.50; five or more, $2.25. Mrs. C. A. nese males and females are a very ¢ ‘eight is 10 pounds for cock, 8% 7 Te gE RE SRS 5 EE = Se 
Nelson, Waverly, lowa. strongly vigorous birds, with no weak- dard weight I Set ve ASON’S Black Langshans—27th year. Eggs, 
pitas ian = = > Cs tears ne pounds for cockerel, 8 pounds for hen, $2.00 per 15; 50 up, 8 cents each. Chester 
sc ‘ r 7 ‘ . i » a . ( 
JINGLE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs. Large, thrifty nesses which it He desired “93 a — and 7 pounds for pullet. Birds much | Mason. Early, lowa. 
a 4 ry ler . . . - "I . y a ¢ >» 2c J © oe . _ 
eee pte see Selene | Shere wil grapaliy be no ieee oF au* | under these weights would not be con- | Fyaas—s. ¢. Bum Orpingtons—15, 1.25; 100, 96.00. 
e e] , « al. , sa sre "11e e¢ varie e sholce ck. J.C. Simon, Kagle ove, lowa, 
Bar) Hem, Scima, lowa. ‘ ity in mating them for one year. Con- | gigered true to type and variety. Th 4 Choice stock, J, C. Simon, Eagle Grove, | 








- tinued in-breeding is bad. We would agp > tn sg To esas ebaishitenace tes 
ee : eyes should be reddish-bay; green NINGLE Comt ( = nil f 

OSE ¢ b Brown Le v4 5 , ‘ fe 8 asia . ’ NGLE Comb Buff Orpington eggs for hatching. 
R ea ee ee ae #5.00 per 100. | cull out all but the most vigorous birds | ayes would be cut so severely as to de- M Martz strain. Range flock. 100, 86.00; 15, $2.00. 
a sein and give them the best of care as a] giroy a bird’s chances of winning, and | VY: Conner, Shellrock, lowa. 

















C. W. Legt n we 5 2 5 2 a ine » The chi ss : ef ae PAERS 
S. From Ceacened eae tiene SS breeding ae t Alger peor go — since they are ugly, green-eyed birds RPINGTON ease, 8. C. Whites, Kellerstrass 
Potter, Lutimer, lowa, vigorous, if hatched right and care should be discarded from the breeding strain. $1.75 per setting, $5.00 per 50, prepatd. 

for properly pen If not reo ed hatch, sell same amount half 

. 2 s ae ig a oN. price. J. F. Miller, Latimer, lowa. 

We regret that it is not possible to Even tho one’s birds are not strictly | ——— ‘ : 

mwe 2cti 3; j " rj is- 4 : ‘ IFF O eH, , . “k, $1. : 
wae a ew i answer questions in the following is pure-bred, a few years’ careful culling } UF’ Orpington oaes free venge sock. 9 at 

ner ta” Ohiocs ro ga ek oe eee sue. M uch of the pa _ goes to an of birds with positive disqualifications, | Derby, lowa. 
Ravenwood, Mo, aarty. _ Where © Tepty = ae ge it and breeding up with pure-bred males, 
eR - | once, kindly enclose stamped, self- | wij] make a flock practically uniform. 








INGLE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs, $1.50 per 30; 
4.00 per 100. Asa Anderson, New London, lowa. 











WYANDOTTES 

















Re tons ce om ; OO it SWE ee 
Comb See ee eee, stock Saat addressed envelope. — ————— — NILVER Laced Wyandottes exclusively; free range 
ber 10, Express paid. Harry W. Kiger, R. 5, Fair- RHODE ISLAND REDS. Go ae Ce eS oe 


PLLA LLLP 





fleld, lowa. eee eee’ PADD LL LLL LD 
son, Pilot Mound, lowa, 


eaain Incubating Eggs S. C. Rhode Island Reds | ~ 


mann nnn A OUS. Write for circular. 
P. H.THIEL, - Renwick, lowa 


HITE Wyandottes (Fishel Strain), great winter 
layers. Eggs $1.50 per 15, 64.00 per 50, $7.50 per 
100. Fred Van Antwerp, Lobrville, lowa. 


eee A correspondent writes: 
ap 64 BREEDS See, eon fer “T own a 120-egg incubator, which I ne enietnA head! Hosa Come Ruode 

4h H : * * - f F> ed, pe -] ose C6 J a - 
() Fine pure-bred chickens, ducks, geese and wish to operate this spring, but have Fag prbetery at age wr => pt coal sca rn DURE blood White Wyandotte eggs, vigorous 


y turkeys. Choice, hardy, Northern raised. mA : toc 5-81.50, 50-83.1 “$6 
Fowls, eggs and incubators at low prices, not enough eggs to fill the machine, SO | tng strain; mated to extra good dark red males; Foner i = —" 100-96.00. Mrs. Joha 























rica’s grea 3 : : . ‘ 2.7 ar § P ar 50, 87. . Circ Be. 
QF. Be fe hodne Write codey far Pron hock. intend setting some for my a . fast bole, Rava lock: i eee 1 URE Whit Wyand tt : hi d in shi f 
pee : “ sider ¢ = rice it ih Nt Bi ak RICE Nae as pURE ilte Wyandotte eggs, shipped in ship safe 
& F. NEUBERT CO, Box 80/_ Mankato, Minn, | What would you consider a fair p ] boxes, 61.50 per 15, 88.00 per 100. Mrs. Wm. 


to charge per egg for incubation? Will | Ro enn eet ncralnn Caretally packed tty | ‘Thompson, Woodburn, Iowa. 


1949 Cockerels, 49 Varieties, Free Book | it pay me better to buy eggs and oper- | parcerpont #125 per 15, 62.00 for #0. By express 85.50 
——_EROS., Box 2, Blatr, Nebraska | ate for myself? Will it pay better to | per 100. H.G. Stouffer, Grimes, Iowa, 





HITE Wyandott Eggs from good stock 66 
yy P re 6 / per hundred, $3.25 per fifty. W. B. Danforth 
Peete Eres re White Leghorns. Barrea | sell day-old chicks at $15 to $20 igs pure bred 8. C. R. I. Red cockerels $3.50 to $5.00 | & Son, Little Cedar, Iowa. 
ma, Reda Cote eecottes, Buff an nite Or- ise them to maturity? each. M. Casey, Worthing, 8. D. 
Fiagtons, Reds. Catalog free. Goshen Poultry Farms, 100, or to raise th DUCMS. 




















OO 











» 0, Goshen, Indiana. 
pi eergreemnsesincieeneeneaca a. 





HITE and Partridge Wyandotte and Single 
fA, omb Rhode Istand Red eggs. 
c + $2.00 perl5. Riverside Yards, Stacyville, la. 





ranean ais 
| ea] for sale from prize winning stock—R. C. 
ans, Reds, White Wyandott es, 8. C. 

per 160 = Orpingtons—82.00 per setting or 10.00 
Se ORT Age Stock Farm, Lockridge, lowa. 








GLVER Campines, the great egg machines, 
st blood lines in America. Hatching 
15, $15 per hundred. 


Stock the be 
C688 82.50 per 
Teplaced free , 
Greenup, f11, 


— 


of charge. 





Sie ne 
VY¥TpP 
Ev flne White Wyandotte 
—_* bite Holland toms. Mrs, Geo. Roe, Bellevue, la. 
eee 





wren TURKEYS. 


mA 


Price.#8.00. Satis 


Route 1, Grinneln erection Guaranteed. A. C. Lunt, 


wa, 
\HRER young Mammoth 


Buckley, La Monte, Mo. 


PPL LLP PPL PLL LL PPL 


HC ttt 
C ICE M. B. toms for sale; weight 26 to 28 lbs.; 





“a Bronze 80-8 
hely marked, score 97 a ae ae 





am living on a lot 60x100 feet, but in- GGS and baby chicks—Single Comb Rhode Island raegietanay-- 


tend moving onto a place about May 
1st, with from one to four acres in 
grass, if J don’t succeed in renting a 
farm before that time. Would you ad- 
vise buying more stock or eggs to fill 
the machine? I have two good chick- 
en houses with separate lots. I get 
from four to eight eggs per day from 
the stock I have on hand. [I raise the 
Single Comb Buff Orpingtons. I have 
a colony brooder stove.” 

The price changed this season for 
incubating eggs is five cents each. 
Sometimes a charge of five cents per 
chick hatched is made, but since the 
hatcher gives room which he might 
otherwise use, and since the fertility 
of the egg is outside of his control, 
a set price for eggs seems more fair. 

We would rather buy the eggs and 





4 Whites, Single Comb Rhode Isiand Reds. Mating 
Mst free. John Roth, Morton, Ll. 





AGGS for sale from dark rich red Single Comb 
I's Rhode Island Rede—the big boned Reds. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Send for my egg circular—it is 
free. L. A. Cross, Keswick, Iowa. 





INGLE Comb Rhode Island Reds. Farm raised 
prize winners for the past elght years. Great 
winter layers. Eggs from range flock, $1.25-15; $3.50- 
50; €6.00-100. Mating of 14 pullets and first prize 
cock, $2.00-15. Edw. F. Beranek, Solon, Iowa. 


| a Buff Indian Runner duck eggs, 15-¢1.00. 
lola Hill, Kell, Il. 





AMMOTH Pekin eggs, 81.50 per 11; $5.00 per 50; 
$9.00 per 100. Chester Mason, Early, lowa. 





GEESE. 
AMMOTH Toulouse geese eggs 50c each. John 
Graff, Estherville, lowa. 











TFYOULOUSE geese $4.00 each. Edward Dooley, 
Selma, lowa. 





7GGS—Pure Single Comb Rhode Island Reds. 
Mrs, Frank Wallace, Weldon, lowa. 





R C. Rhode Island Red eggs. Pen 1—¢2.50 per 15, 
We 87.00 per 50. Pen 2—61.50 per 15, $4.00 per 50. 
T. H. Potter, Latimer, Iowa. 





GGS for hatching from pure bred R. C. Rhode 
Island Reds $1.25 per setting ur $6.00 per hun- 
dred. Mrs. Jennie Hovenden, Laurens, Iowa. 





FS gs Comb Rhode Island Red eggs for hatching 
, #5 per hundred, Clarence Stone, Webster City, 
owa. 





LANGSHANS. 


VNCORED big Black Langshans. Cockerela, pullete, 
eggs. Satisfaction. H. Osterfoss, Hedrick, lowa. 











JOR SALE—Fine Black Langshan cockerels, $2.00 
each. Ethel Patty, Searsboro, lowa. 





re Langshan eggs. Pen 1, $3.00; pen 2, $2.00; 
Utility farm range, 15 €1.00; 100, @6.00. W. J. 
Badger, Murray, Iowa. 





= Langshan eggs for sale. H. P. Myers, 
Murray, lowa. 
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It Is a Patriotic Duty to 
Prevent Loss of Cattle. 

























Blacklegoids 


ACCURATE. EASY TO USE. EFFICIENT. 


GERM-FREE 
BLACKLEG VACCINE 


A Blackleg Filtrate 
Prevention of Blackleg. 


Anti-Blackleg Serum 


} For the Preventive and Curative 
} Treatment of Blackleg. 











WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLETS ON BLACKLEG 
Animal Industry Department of 














| PARKE, DAVIS & CO. | 
DETROIT, MICH, i 
=———I 
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THUS Silo 
speaks Jor itself 


N INDIANA SILO is a safe, sure invest- 
ment, notanexperiment. It is strongand 
serviceable. It is easy to erect, easy to fill, 

easy to feed from, easy to pay for. It is good. 
Sixty thousand are now in use. 


Netto” 


Go to any Indiana Silo owner and look at his 
silo, Get inside of it. Note the joints; no iron 
to rust. Examine the wood; see how free it is 
from defects; how close-fitting it is. Then ex- 
amine the silage against the wall. You will find 
it is as free from mold asin the center. When 
silage is made in the wood it is good silage. You 
and your hired man or neighbors can put up an 
IndianaSilo. Noskilled her required. 


Write oe for catalog and com- 
plete details of our Early Buyers’ 
proposition. Address nearest office. 


THE INDIANA SILO COMPANY 
584 Union Bidg., « + + + « « Anderson, Indiana 
OS Gio Giles ccc ce ce Kansas City, Mo. 
584 Indiana Bidg.,. « + » + + Des Moines, Iowa 
584 Live Stock Exchange Bidg.,. Fort Worth, Texas 
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The Dairy 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experi- 
ence to this department, Questions concerning dairy 
management will be cheerfully answered. 


A Saving Worth While 


In connection with the campaign for 
increasing food production, Professor 
J. H. Frandsen, of the University of 
Nebraskd, chairman of the dairy prod- 
ucts committee of the United States 
Food Administration for Nebraska, 
urges the more extensive use of cot- 
tage cheese as a food. He says: 

“Up to the present time only a very 
small percentage of the skim-milk is 
utilized in the manufacture of this val- 
uable yet comparatively cheap food 
article.” 

The following table, compiled by the 
United States Dairy Division, gives 
the protein value of one pound of cot- 
tage cheese, as compared with that of 
meats of various kinds: 


1.27 pounds of sirloin steak. 
1.387 pounds of chuck rib beef. 
1.46 pounds of fresh ham. 

1.58 pounds of loin pork chop. 
1.09 pounds of round steak. 
1.52 pounds of fowl. 

1.44 pounds of smoked ham. 
1.31 pounds of hind leg of lamb. 
1.37 pounds of breast of veal. 


This table is particularly significant 
when one remembers the high prices 
of meats and the relatively low cost 
of cottage cheese. Furthermore, cot- 
tage cheese may be made into a num- 
ber of savory dishes in combination 
with vegetables to make it more agree- 
abel to those who do not like it plain, 
as ordinarily served. 

There are, he says, in Nebraska 
alone some 700,000 dairy cows. Itis a 
conservative estimate to say that they 
produce annually approximately 2,800,- 
000,000 pounds of milk, much of which 
is skimmed and the cream sold for 
butter-making purposes. 

In 1915, the population of the state 
was 1,371,575. Assuming that each 
citizen drinks one-half pint of milk a 
day, a total of 330,000,000 pounds of 
milk would be consumed as sweet, 
whole milk, leaving a balance of 2,460,- 
000,000 pounds to be used for other 
purposes. 

Assuming that this amount is 
skimmed, and yielding the ordinary 
per cent of butter-fat, approximately 
300,000,000 pounds of cream would be 
produced, leaving the balance, or skim- 
milk output, approximately 2,160,000,- 
000 pounds. 

It is estimated that 100 pounds of 
skim-milk will make fifteen pounds of 
cottage cheese. Then from the annual 
output of skim-milk 324,000,000 pounds 
of cottage cheese might be made. 

Nutrition experts tell us that one 
pound of cottage cheese has a food 
value, for muscle-building purposes, 
equal to one pound of beef. Estimat- 
ing that a 1,000-pound steer dresses 
60 per cent, the food value in cottage 
cheese from the skim-milk of the state 
would be, for muscle-building pur- 
poses, approximately equivalent to the 
meat in 540,000 steers of a live weight 
of 1,000 pounds each. 

These figures are used merely to 
give a concrete idea of how much food 
material might be saved were the use 
of cottage cheese extended to as wide 
a limit as might be possible. 

With a food shortage staring us in 
the face, and committed to a definite 
conservation program, we are doubly 
interested in any plan that may make 
possible a saving of such proportions. 
The department of dairy husbandry 
has recently published a bulletin call- 
ing attention to just how the different 
kinds of cheese can be made from 
skim-milk. This bulletin is available 
to anyone interested. 

Professor Frandsen urgently asks 
the codperation of every one interested 
in the food-saving campaign to help 
stimulate more interest in the use of 
cottage cheese as an every-day food 
article. 























Dairying for Women 


So far as we know, Purdue Univer- 
sity, at Lafayette, :ndiana, is offering 
the first short course in dairying for 
women. This course will open April 
8th and continue until May 4th, and is 
open to all women in the United 
States. Those who already have a 
knowledge of the working end of 





WALLACES’ FARMER 





March 22, 1918 
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; The value of the 
, Service you get from your trac- 
_ ,., tor is measured by the implements you use, 
Don’t limit the usefulness of your tractor by inadequate 
tools—to do so is expensive and unnecessary, 
You save valuable time and labor by tilling your fields with a Roderick 
Lean Engine Flexible Double Dise, because it gives you a deep, finely pule 
verized seed bed with one harrowing. Light draft, 

As this dise works the ground twice with one operation and cuts 8, 9 or 
10 feet wide, you can easily complete your work on time and have your plante 
ing done when conditions are most favorable, Round or cutaway discs as desired, 

































Engine Flexible Double Disc 


is designed and built specially for tractor use. Axles and bearings are oversize and 
the frame has unusual strength. The flexible connection and double conveying 
draft bars are the greatest improvements ever put on a double disc. Rear section 
cannot track with front, and thorough work is obtained under all conditions, 

Horse dise harrows lack necessary weight and strength for satisfactory power 
use and should not be expected to stand up to the severe strain required of 
tractor tools. 

The Roderick Lean has many exclusive features found in no other dise and 
possesses every element of strength, weight and adaptability needed to give 
entire satisfaction for tractor use. Endorsed and recommended by leadin 
tractor manufacturers, This engine disc greatly increases the money-saving an 

crop-increasing value of your tractor. Why get along without it? 


Write today for interesting descriptive literature and name of nearest dealer, 


Roderick Lean Mfg. Co. 


Address Dept. 26 
MANSFIELD, OHIO 


Builders of the largest and £ 
most varied line of har- fe 
rows in the world. Also 
the famous “‘New Cen- 
tury” Three Star 
Single and “Sim- 
plex” Two- 
row Culti- 
vators. 
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‘Stop the Winter Slump 
in Miik Production 


But Star Water Bowls bring it right 
to the stall—an abundant supply 0 
palatable water—and the cow rinks 
as much as she does in summer. 

ater Bowls. She will take a mouthful f pn 
» Milk is 90% water. The yield feed and then a drink 0 wee 
slumps in winter because the’ ani-” That’s why Winter milk producrs 
mals don’t get enough to drink. goeS.up when STAR Water Bow ‘2 
Even when the water in outside i. This system prevents one tu ne 
tanks is warmed, you know some cular cow from satecting the re 
animals won’t the ner owls an 
—— . dro individual ane 
while they’re sanitary. 
Se. coms a 
zard in an each bowl, The 
open yard. sick animal can't 
And you can’t 
blame them. 


If you want summer milk 
quantity at winter prices, it will 
pay you to find out about STAR 
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contaminate 
water used b 
healthy one® 


Don’t buy any kind of barn equipment until you investigate STAR Goods and the 
patented features found only in this line. Unit System Stalls assembled at the factory 
and with sanitary Arch Construction. The STAR Adjuster—the STAR Curb Clam 
The strong Giant STAR Stanchion easily adjustable and with the One Hand Loc 
Wood-lined and Automatic Sure-Stop. STAR Litter Carrier Outfits meet every nee 


Write us for catalogs. STAR goods sold by best dealers everywhere 


HUNT-HELM-FERRIS & CO., 24 Hunt St., Harvard, Ul 






















New York Branch: Industrial Bidg., Albany, N. Y- 
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When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Gets All the Cream 


THis is just one of the 
many big features in the 
Great Western separator—one 
of the tools in the famous Rock 
Island line. It gets all the cream be- 
cause it follows nature’s laws—cream 
from the top, milk from the bottom. 
The only separator known to skim 
cold milk successfully. Easy toclean. 
Self-draining bowl —swinging tank— 
all parts easily removed—no place 
for dirt—the most sanitary separator 
ou could own. You would really 
ave to see the Great Western to 
know how good it is. Only the finest 
kind of materials go into its construc- 
tion, Bearings, for example, run 
over a surface so hard you cannot 
cut it with a file. Upper and lower 
bearings made of finest bronze— 
easily removed if ever flecessary. 
High crank—low tank— means easier 


turning and less lifting, But there 
are many other big fea- 
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tures in the Great 
Western, features that 
are too big to miss if 
you want to lighten 
your everyday work 
and get the most out 
por high priced 


Send 
f For the 
h . Great 
y Western 
fF Book 
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; this pride of the 

m4 §6©Rock Island Line 

e| -—the line that's 

hi backed with 63 

4 years’experience 

4 and an unbeat- 

4 able reputation 

/ inall parts of the ? Aisa 2 

{ yo Write to- Manufacturers QD 
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Hl sores SILO S80 


REIGHT PREPAID. Stronger, 
safer, better than Silos costing three 
5, 60, 60, 75 and 95ton 









; . Lasily, quickly erected, 
Strongly endorsed hi da of 
users. Shipped from nsas City. 
Write for free illustrated catalog. 
JONES SILO CO. Kensss cin. ms 
@ Kansas City, Mo. 








re Trustworthy 

. ; mth 
hey preserve silage c mye 
ey D lage perfectly. Exclu- 
for’ aeatures which make them famous 
lance mplicity, durability and conven- 
ve > explained in well illustrated cata- 
= = nd for EARLY ORDER DISCOUNTS & 

vWADN JENCY OFFER. Address Box 21. 
481.0 C0., Oes Moines, lowa, or Unadilla, N. ¥. 
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fase mention this paper when writing. 





dairying, can very quickly fit them- 
selves as expert butter-makers or 
cheese-makers. Those without much 
previous knowledge can qualify them- 
selves as creamery operators and milk 
and cream testers. 

The regular dairy short courses at 
most of the agricultural colleges have 
been open to women, but comparative- 
ly few have attended. This short 
course especiaMy for women should 
prove very attractive to all who are 
interested in dairy work, and wish to 
fit themselves for a really gainful oc- 
cupation. 





Dairy Rations 


An Indiana correspondent writes: 


“I have twelve cows, of Holstein, 
Short-horn and Jersey, blood, which 
are fairly good milkers. What would 
be a good ration for them? We have 
good corn silage, shredded corn fod- 
der and mixed hay. Hay is selling here 
for $30 a ton, bran at $40 a ton, oil 
meal at $60, cottonseed meal at $55, 
corn at $1.90 per bushel, and oats at 
$1 per bushel. We are getting $3.50 
per ewt. for our milk. Is there any 
profit in this kind of dairying?” 


With feeds at prices as quoted, our 
correspondent should get about $4 per 
ewt. for his milk in March, and $3.60 
for his milk in April, and about $3 per 
ewt. for his milk in May, in order to 


make any money. We are assuming 
that our correspondent has just ordi- 
mary cows, and is farming under ordi- 
nary conditions. 

There is a prospect for some profit 
in dairying during the summer, but 
we see no prospect for the average 
corn belt farmer making money on 
winter dairying until the war is over. 

We suggest that our correspondent 
feed his cows all the silage and corn 
stover they will eat, together with not 
more than five pounds of mixed hay. 
With grain prices as quoted, we would 
depend chiefly on bran, oil meal and 
cottonseed meal. A mixture of equal 
parts by measure of these three feeds 
should answer the purpose very nice- 
ly. We would suggest feeding this 
mixture at the rate of about one pound 
to each six pounds of milk produced, 
in the case of the Holsteins, or about 
one pound for each four pounds of 
milk produced in the case of the Jer- 
seys. This is rather light grain feed- 
ing, but with prices as they have been 
prevailing, it doesn’t pay to feed the 
average cow at all heavily on grain. 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I am feeding my Short-horn cows, 
which are averaging upwards of forty 
pounds of milk per head daily, an av- 
erage of forty-four pounds of silage, 
four pounds of corn, two pounds of 
ground oats, and a pound of cotton- 
seed meal and oil meal mixed, togeth- 
er with all the good clover hay they 
will eat. Cottonseed meal is $56 per 
ton, oil meal $63 per ton, oats 80 cents 
per bushel, and corn $1.60 per bushel. 
Will it pay to feed oats at the price 
stated? Do you consider this a bal- 
anced ration?” 

With prices as quoted, the indica- 
tions are that our correspondent ought 
to depend so far as possible on silage, 
clover hay, cottonseed meal and oil 
meal. The oats at 80 cents per bushel 
and the corn at $1.60 per bushel have 
advanced more over pre-war prices 
than have the other feeds. Neverthe- 
less, for the sake of variety, it is 
probably a good plan to feed some oats 
and corn. 

We suggest that our correspondent 
experiment with a mixture of about 
two parts of corn, two parts of oil 
meal, one part of cottonseed meal and 
one part of oats, feeding at the rate of 
about one pound for each four pounds 
of milk produced. Unless he is get- 
ting an unusually good price for his 
product, it may possibly pay to feed 
at the rate of only about one pound of 
grain for each five pounds of milk 
produced. 





Milch Goats 


We are receiving a number of in- 
quiries from subscribers who wish in- 
formation concerning milch goats, and 
where they can be purchased. 

There are comparatively few milch 
goats in this country. There are some 
grade herds scattered over the country 
here and there, but they are relatively 
very few, and the demand for their 
surplus stock is so great that very little 
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_ This Concrete 
== Feeding Floor 


Prevents waste of high-priced 
corn — it delivers the bacon. 
In these days you can't afford to 
feed grain to mud-holes. It’s pork 
we need. 


Concrete feeding floots mean perma- 
nent floors—no filth, no disease, no 
place for rats to nest. 


You can build one by following the 
directions in our Bulletin 137. 


Write for your free copy 


ORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


D 





Offices art 
Minneapolis Salt Lake City 
San Francisco 


Allania Helena 
Chicago Indianapolis New York 
Dallas Kansas Cily Parkersburg Seattle 

Denver Milwaukee Pillsburyh Washington, D.C, 
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Porter Will Help Plan Your Barn 
Use Dependable Barn Equipment 


Let PORTER experts help you remodel your barn. Or build 
a new one. Don’t fail to get this valuable aid. Plan service, blue 
print specifications, easy-to-follow instructions, etc., all FREE. 
Full information furnished without any obligation. 










Established 
1868 


J. E. PORTER CO. 
Ottawa, Ill., U.S.A. 











Porter Sanitary Barn Equipment Is Fully Guaranteed 
Our barn equipment is world-famous for simplicity, sanitary features and 
durability. Many exclusive features. All practical. No 
experiments. We are the oldest and best known house 
making barn equipment. 


We Deliver Promptly 

All Porter equipment is shipped promptly upon receipt 
of order. This is most important. No trouble from 
delays when you deal with us. Porter service really 
means service that helps you. 

Send today for our big Barn Catalog No. 62, or Hay- § q 
ing Tool Catalog No. 61, illustrating and fully describing 3. E. PORTER COMPANY 
the Porter Line, including stalls, stanchions, garage and 204 Guion Street | 
barn door hangers, litter carriers, partitions, sanitary Ottawa, Ill., U.S.A. 
drinking bowls, pens, milk can carriers, feed trucks, all Siac pk sagt el 5 
barn fixtures, ventilators, haying tools,etc. Sent free Porter Guaranteed Sanitary Barn 












on request. Don't fail to get these handsome, valuable Equipment. I expect to build (or 
books, includ- 
ing special edi- 
tion of Barn 
Plans. 


remodel)....- 





(Date) ; 















Mark here if you » want Porter a 
atalog No, 61......+++.-. 


204 Guion Street # 
OTTAWA, ILL., U.S.A. 


Z Haying Tool 
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is on the market. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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IN ORNERY HORSES 


N Y free book will amaze you. See the big 

money that is-being made by those I 
taught my famous system of horse breaking 
and training! Wild colts and vicious, unman- 
ageable borses can be picked up for a song. 


By my methods you can quickly transtorim them into 
r yentie, willing workers and re-sell them at a big profit, 
§ “1 can also earn fat fecs breaking colts and training 


horses for others. 

W it ] My book 1s free, postage prepaid. No obli- 
ri e gation. A postcard brings it. Write today. 

Prof. JESSE BEERY, 53A Main St., Pleasant Hill, Ohio 




















SAVE-The-HORSE Will Care It! 


You'll d horse badly fr: . Why take 
Gases ley up Dooomoet Sones tend for 
— Ss AVE-THE-HORSE 
d ble ed 
obey yt 4 - a Sd to 
gefund money if it fails to cure SPAVIN, Ringbone, 
horopin and ALL Shoulder, Knee, Ankle, Hoot 
end Tendon Diseases, and while horse works. 
Our 96- FREE BOOK ise the last word i 
treatment of. 58 kinds of lamencee. Yee our 2 
ce. vete 5 
— sapere SonmALE as ay vice, Sample 
'Y CHEMICAL CO. 
ent its everyw ge ree Ta: moral 


‘¢ OF we Bend by Parcel Post or Express Paid. 


RBSORBINE 





TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 


Reduces Bursal Enlargements, 
Thickened, Swollen Tissues, 
Curbs, Filled ‘Tendons, Sore- 
ness from Bruises or Strains; 
stops Spavin Lameness, allays pain. 
Does not blister, remove the hair or 
lay up the horse. $2.50 a bottle 
at druggists or delivered. Book 1 R free: 

ABSORBINE, JR., for mankind—an 
antiseptic liniment for bruises, cuts, wounds, 
strains, painful, swollen veins or glands. It 
heals and soothes, $1.25 a bottle at drug- 
gists or postpaid, Will Ht ie more if you 
write. Made in the U. S. A. by 
W. F.YOUNG, P.D. F.. 89 Temple St., Springfield. Maces 


Bone §pav 


No matter how old the case, how @; 
the horse, or w other treat- \ ese) 




















lame 
ment has failed, try 
Fleming's Spavin and i* 
Ringbone Paste, $2 « Bottle Gy 
One application usually enough; some- 
times two required. Intended only for 
the established cases of Bone Spavin, i 
Ringbone and Sidebone, causing f.* 5 ¢ 
chronic lameness. =" 
Fieming’s Spavin Liquid, $2 a Bottle 
For the recent cases of Bone Spavin, Ri and Side- 
bone for Bog Spevin, Splint, Curb, Soft Bs 
Feeies’s Vor boceet Votan hives 
67 illustrations é 


FLEMING BROS, 2ii,tisie” Seek vords: 


ents, 
tite for 
192 pages, 





Save Your Horse's Eyes 
SEND $1.00 


for my Guarinteed Remedy and 
Booklet on Moon blindness ———mdamen 


DR.E.H.PEASE REMEDY co. 
BEEBE RRB R ERE Se eee ee 













Quickly! Cheaply!! Easily!!! 
No horses—no help needed! O; 

- man oF boy alone “7 mans tsughent 
time! Cuts coste as low asa nickel o hE 


® e--~ M : 
hy One- an 
Stump Puller 
Just mak: 
Fest on J paAartee the lever a the stump starts. #] 
i the ground! Deuble leverage converts 
> lle into TONS on the stump. io stump 
l acre from | anchor. one other like it. 
BOOK and our offer to prove 
ap. bower, economy! 
oney-in-advance 30-day Free 
! gtest Special Offer to AGENTS. 
Wi for ‘em quick. 96 
A. J. KIRSTIN COMPANY “4 
‘UY Ludington St., Escanaba, Mich. (ies 
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Honey in Hive Where Bees Froze 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“I would like to ask for a little in- 
formation about some honey which we 
have, as to whether or not it is fit to 
use. We captured a large swarm of 
bees late last fall. They managed to 
fill the lower part of the hive, in which 
the bees were to store honey for their 
Own use, but none was put in the box- 
es above. I looked at these bees about 
a month ago, and they were very much 
alive, and had plenty of honey for 
their own use. I looked at them again 
today (February 26th), and found all 
of them dead. 

“There is still lots of honey in the 
lower part of the hive. Some of the 
cones are partly eaten and others are 
almost untouched. Is this stuff fit for 
the table when strained? It looks like 
a shame to throw it away, as there is 
quite a bit of it. 

“In holding these cones up to the 
lamp-light, some of the cells look clear 
and others look dark. The dark ones 
are in groups. In examining these dark 
spots I find them to be very dark at 
the bottom of the cell, and in some a 
dark brown, hard substance is found. 
However, this mashes up like putty 
under pressure, 

“If this stuff is fit for use, just how 
would one go at it to strain it? I have 
never had any experience with bees, 
and do not know anything about them. 
I also noticed some places around the 
edges of the cells were filled with a 
white, milky substance.” 

If the bees simply froze to death, 
which I judge they did this honey 
could be strained and used on the 
table. However, if they died from dys- 
entery, it could not be used, as the 
dark-brown droppings from the bees, 
besmeared over the combs, would mix 
with the honey and make it unfit for 
food. This could easily be ascertained 
on examination. It would show in 
brown spots on the combs and on the 
frames, and would emit an offensive 
odor. 

The dark spots that show in the 
cells are pollen that the bees would 
have used this spring to rear young 
bees. However, I presume if your 
correspondent examines the combs 
more closely he will find that some 
parts look darker than the others that 
do not show the spots, and these dark 
parts are where young bees have been 
reared, which always makes the combs 
look dark. 

Neither the pollen, nor the combs 
being dark from brood-rearing, would 
render the honey unfit for food; and I 
would imagine, owing to the fact that 
these bees were captured late, that 
this honey would be in better condi- 
tion than if they had been hived earlier 
in the season; and I would expect to 
find quite a little nice, white honey 
that, if wiped off with a moist cloth, 
would not make bad eating without 
straining. 

I certainly would not try to strain 
the nice, white combs, as it is not the 
most pleasant job, especially for a 
novice; but I would cut out all the 
comb that does not contain honey, and 
all those cells that are filled with the 
milky substance, which is, without 
doubt, granulated honey, and will not 
go thru the strainer. These I would 
burn up; also the other residue after 
the honey is strained out, to avoid 
spreading any disease that might pos- 
sibly be there. 

The darker combs that contain hon- 
ey, I would mash up, or rather rake 
them up finely with a fork, and place 
in a meal sieve or coarse cheesecloth, 
and place near the stove to drain, stir- 
ring once in a while, in order to hasten 
the honey thru the strainer. Warm 
honey will go thru much sooner than 
cold, and the warmer it is kept, the 
more thoro the straining, and the 
quicker it is done. 

If your correspondent were a bee- 
keeper, I would say to save these 
combs to give to colonies this spring 
that are short of stores, but as he has 
the combs and no bees, it is, as he 
says, a shame to throw them away, 
and without a honey extractor the 
above is the only way to save them. 

W. S. PANGBURN., 

Jones County, Iowa. 

American Short-horn Herd Book—Vol- 
ume 92 of the American Short-horn Herd 
Book, just issued, eontains the pedigrees 
of animals registered from 487001 to 
517000, these being calved before Novem- 
ber 1, 1916. The book may be obtained 
from the secretary, F. W. Harding, Union 
Stock Yards, Chicago. 





NATIONAL 


The Hanger That Is Really Storm-Progy 


WE challenge the world with our National Storm. 
Hanger. Made of finest steel and with Anti-Friction.g 
Roller Bearings. Note how the hood isextended to makeit 
rain, snow, dust and bird proof. See the small cut below. Of 
Tite-Fit hood sinks right into the wood. It hasto be storm. 
Don’t take chances on door hangers. Ask your dealer for the 
National. Get door hanger satisfaction. The Nationa} never 
balks, sticks or jumps the track. 
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Remember door hangers are our specialty. We are the 
largest people in the world in our line. We make every han 

of heavy gauge steel and it works so easily a child can handlg 
the biggest barn door equipped with National Hanger 


Let us send you our booklets telling the truth about door hangers, 
Ask your dealer to show you the National. The name is on the box, 


NATIONAL MANUFACTURING CO., No. 1 First Ave., Sterling i, 
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Start Right to Grow 
EVER before has there been so loud a call 
for more and still more grain, coming from 
all points of the compass. Never did you face so 
great an opportunity to help the world and yourself. 
Never were good tillage tools so necessary! 

Good tillage implements—like Deering, McCormick and Ose 
borne disk harrows, peg and spring-tooth harrows, cultivators, 
etc.— make mellow, uniform seed beds, free from lumps, mois- 
ture-holding, allowing crops to grow to vigorous full yield. 
Real cultivation means more bushels and more dollars, and 
the dollars will pay for your investment. 

_ Deering, McCormick and Osborne disk harrows have these 
big, new improvements: The Third Lever, which controls the 
depth of penetration, regardless of soil condition. The Exe 
clusive Attachment of the Tandem, which forces the tandem 
always to cut the ridges left by leading gangs, yet allows pers 
fect flexibility at turns. 

Remember the other tried and thoroughly-satisfactory feas 
tures—built-in angle steel weight boxes; adjustable forecar- 
riage; tall, hard oilers, convenient and protected; 4-wear wood 
bushings, improved scrapers, etc, 

This year every added bushel counts doubly. Start right 
with right seed beds. See the local dealer and write us now 
about Deering, McCormick and Osborne tillage tools. 


International Harvester Company of America 


CHICAGO "= USA 
Osborne 


McCormick 





Champion Deering Milwaukee 





mens 
oO to conditions b 
Salesmen Wanted poke gid the war, we bares 
few well worked territories open and will Dee 
to hear from interesied persons. Applicant ant, 


exempt from draft. McCONNON & CO 
Desk 24, Winona, Minnesota. 





BINDER TWINE 


FACTORY TO FARM—20th year. Free sample. 
AUGUST POST, ‘Box 55, Moulton, lowa 
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“oat of Food on the Farm Now 
and Thirty Years Ago 


y es’ Farmer: 

ane ten farmers have definite ideas 

to the cost of eating on the farm. 
you hear statements made in conver- 
sation and publicly that indicate the 
farmers have no correct notion as to 
the amount they eat in a year and its 
value. Some men claim that it costs 
three times as much to live now as it 
did thirty years ago, while others say 
that it costs twice as much. Rarely 
can you find a man who has the fig- 
ures to substantiate his statements, 

For about fifteen years I kept a 
detailed acocunt of all expenses on 
the farm, and it is from a summary of 
the food consumed in the year 1887 
that I make my deductions. The items 
given are the amounts actually con- 


sumed: 


Cost in 1887— 
Butter, 315 pounds, at 22 cents.$ 69.30 








Meat, 1,044 pounds, at 5 cents.. 52.20 
Wood, 9% cords .....+-+++.0+- 31.25 
Flour, 918 pounds ............-. 21.95 
Potatoes, 25 bushels .......... 16.70 
Coal (hard), 5,670 pounds..... 27.63 
Sugar, 414 pounds ............ 26.74 
Tea and coffee, 92 pounds..... 19.04 

RR Renee ninicnser ici $264.81 


What the same items cost now— 
Butter, 315 pounds, at 37 cents.$116.55 
Meat, 1,044 pounds, at 20 cents. 208.80 








Wood, 9% cords, at $6 ....... 58.50 
Flour, 918 pounds, at 5 cents.. 45.65 
Potatoes, 25 bushels, at 75 cents 18.75 
Coal (hard), 5,670 pounds, at 

$12 per ton ...........-220- 34.02 
Sugar, 414 pounds, at 81% cents 35.19 
Tea and coffee, 92 pounds..... 26.00 

Ns Sarerot Reet ete yatta SOs $535.46 


Other items for the year amounted 
to $85.51, making the house expense 
or table account for that year $350.32. 
The principal items show quite con- 
clusively that the cost of board has 
nearly doubled on the farm in thirty 
years. I should have added the in- 
creased cost of eggs, because a farmer 
with a family of three or four will con- 
sume about 135 to 145 dozen eggs per 
year. 

The above figures are obtained by 
taking an inventory of food on hand 
at the beginning and end of the year, 
and are more reliable from which to 
make deductions tham a small test of 
three or four weeks. Of course, I am 
well aware that if the farmer pro- 
duces butter, meat, wood, potatoes and 
eggs, he should figure the cost of pro- 
ducing them, and not their market 
Value, but my system of accounting 
was to credit butter and meat to the 
cattle account at their market value. 

J. N. MUNCEY. 

Buchanan County, Iowa. 


The Hopeful View 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


Suppose we farmers cheer up and 


quit talking about the labor shortage. 
Let the cigar clerk worry about the 
Prospective decrease in food produc- 
tion; let the automobile salesman look 
forward to his ration card, and the 
talking machine man to a diet of Eng- 
lish sparrows, while the pool hall loaf- 
- and the bartender can face starva- 
on, 

We on the farms can raise enough 
to feed ourselves and the army, even 
tho short-handed. We will “put in” 
whatever amount of crop we can, and 
we will work like the mischief to cul- 
tivate and save it. If we do that, we 
will also have enough for the allies, 
especially if every farmer who can 
Bet the seed will sow a few acres of 
Spring wheat; but the dependents of 
the non-essential industries may go on 
short rations. 

It is a practical impossibility for 

'e government to say that this indus- 
24 IS essential and that one is not. 

he Priorities board tried that and 
faade a mess of it. But a food strin- 
gency, in which those who are actu- 
od Contributing to the success of our 
petting forces must be fed first, may 
utomatically sort out the sheep from 
~ ay sss and a large class of men, 
th avé never been willing to admit 
are eee -soontinl, may, perforce, 

mMething t i > 
to whip the oo will really help 
the — are taking our farm boys to 
of by and leaving us short of help. 
west the farms do not furnish their 
4, We will be the objects of ridi- 


c 
~ weds obloquy for the next hundred 


If the other industries of the 








nation want to face a food shortage 
rather than send their boys to the 
trenches and leave ours on the farm, 
that is their lookout. If we were in 
their situation, we would most likely 
be “from Missouri” also. Let them 
never have grounds to say that the 
American farmers as a Class tried to 
shirk military service. If the powers 
that say who shall fight and who shall 
remain at home decide of their own 
motion that the farm boys shall be 
left to till the soil, our record will be 
clear. - 
DON L. BERRY. 
Warren County, Iowa. 





Horse Losses From Distemper 
and Shidping Fever 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

One of the greatest causes of loss 
among horses in the United States is 
the disease known as influenza, or 
distemper. This disease seems to oc- 
cur in a variety of forms, and with 
varying severity. There is practically 
no class of horses immune to its at- 
tacks. Its “most serious inroads are 
noticed among horses that are being 
shipped from one point to another, and 
frequently thru large market centers 
and among young horses on the farms. 
Vaccination and other medical treat- 
ments have been given, but there still 
seem to be some cases which refuse 
to yield to treatment. Army officials 
tell us that in their experience vacci- 
nation, except against “strangles”, is 
of little avail. 

Statistics on the subject are difficult 
to secure, but some data has recently 
been secured by the quartermaster de- 
partment of the United States army, 
which is interesting. The number of 
horses owned by the United States 
army has been increased since the out- 
break of the war from 66,144 to more 
than 350,000. A careful record has 
been kept of the number of deaths 
among horses owned by the United 
States army, for six weeks, beginning 
December 8th. Up to that time the 
ordinary precautions had been taken 
to prevent the development of influ- 
enza, but from that date forward act- 
ive effort was made to see that all 
cars, stock yards, stables and other 
quarters in which horses were con- 
fined, were properly disinfected. Dur- 
ing that six weeks’ period the losses 
dropped from .52 per cent weekly to 
.24 per cent. 

It is true that*there may have been 
some other causes which contributed 
to this decrease in the horse mortal- 
ity. The authorities burdened with 





the responsibility for this matter, 
however, are very optimistic over the 
results which may be obtained from 
proper sanitation. If we take in con- 
nection with-this the prevalence of 
the disease in those stables or yards 
where proper sanitation is difficult, as 
compared with those under other con- 
ditions where sanitation is a less diffi- 
cult matter, there seems just reason 
for anticipation of greatly decreased 
losses when proper sanitary conditions 
can be established. 

With such accurate data as this at 
hand, it is an easy matter to see what 
our losses mean when placed on a 
money basis. Figuring army horses 
and mules at $175 a head, the average 
weekly loss during the six weeks be- 
ginning December 8th was 796 head, 
with a value of $139,300, or a total loss 
during the six weeks period of $835,- 
975. With a realization of the losses 
which accure largely from this cause, 
it is quite probable, and certainly it 
is highly advisable, that some means 
be taken to minimize such losses. 

E. A. TROWBRIDGE. 

Missouri Agricultural College. 





Water for Hogs 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I notice an inquiry in your paper 
about watering hogs in winter. I have 
had excellent success with the system 
in use on my’place, and have seen the 
results that are derived by having 
warm water before the hogs at all 
times. I will say that I wrote to one 
of the firms advertising in. your paper, 
and have had one of their waterers 
two winters, and it is all right. Itisa 
double waterer, and hogs approach it 
from both sides. I have it connected 
to a tank that holds thirty-five bar- 
rels of water, and as the waterer has 
a float valve, all I do is to see that 
the water in the tank is kept up. 

Of course, to overcome the freezing, 
a couple of lamps are kept burning, 
but it requires only a little attention as 
to oil, and the surprising thing is the 
small amount of oil required to keep 
the water right. 

Anyone who has hogs can not afford 
to be without a system where the hogs 
can get their water day or night at 
the right temperature. 

Also I wish to say that self-feeders 
of tankage, alfalfa, ete., with warmed 
water before the hogs at all times, 
will about as nearly change the chart 
you publish about hog profits to the 
top side as anything I know of. 

JOHN L. HUFFORD. 

Macon County, Illinois. 


Charles Escher, Sr., Dies 


His many friends among Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers will deeply regret to 
learn of the death of Charles Escher, 
Sr., at his home in Des Moines, on 
March 16th. 

Mr. Escher was born in Germany in 
1840. He came to the United States in 
1850, with his parents, who settled 


near Reading, Pennsylvania. For fifty 
years Mr. Escher had been -a resident 
of lowa, coming first to Lisbon. He 
removed in 1876 to Shelby county, and 
in 1892, with his son, Charles, Jr., be- 
gan the breeding of Aberdeen Angus 
cattle, founding a herd the fame of 
which reached all over the country. 

There were trials in those early 
days. In 1894, lowa suffered one of 
the most severe drouths in the history 
of the state. The pastures dried up, 
and it was only by great sacrifice that 
Mr. Escher and other breeders carried 
their herds thru that year. Feed was 
high and almost impossible to obtain, 
but Mr. Escher’s faith was firm, and 
he never faltered. He knew from ex- 
perience in feeding steers the value of 
Angus cattle. His desire was, with his 
son, to build up a herd of Angus eattle 
which would be a credit to ‘the firm 
and a service to the state and the na- 
tion. He instilled in his son, Charles, 
Jr., the same faith and enthusiasm, 
and in a few years they made.a sale in 
Chicago which broke all Aberdeen 
Angus records. 

Prior to this sale, the firm .made 
importations which were personally 
selected by the senior Mr. Escher 
from the herds of Sir George McPher- 
son Grant, the earl of Dalmeny, and 
others of the best herds of Scotland. 
If an animal suited Mr. Escher, he 
bought it. He did not quibble about 
the price, but paid it if the animal was 
worth #t, and to his vision and enter- 








prise, and to the vision and enterprise 
of his son, who succeeded him in the 
business, the Angus breed owes much 
of its high standing today. The record 
of the firm in the pure-bred business 
and in the feeding of Angus steers, 
which carried off many honors at the 
International Live Stock Show, is too 
well known to need comment. 

Desiring to take life easier, and to 
secure a -much-deserved rest, Mr. 
Escher, Sr., retired a few years ago 
as an active member of the firm of 
Charles Escher & Son, removing to 
Des Moines, where he has since made 
his home. 

He was a splendid citizen; interested 
in the things that build up a city in 
the right way. As a member of Grace 
Methodist Church, he took an active 
interest in church work, and few men 
were more faithful in attendance. He 
was a kindly man, thoughtful and con- 
siderate of others, and a rare friend. 
We can not soon forget his pleasant 
smile and cordial greeting. 

In his death Des Moines loses a citi- 
zen of exemplary character, the state 
one who did much for the best inter- 
ests of farming, and the Angus breed 
one of its most constructive breeders 
of cattle. Many friends will have paid 
Mr. Escher worthy tribute at the fun- 
eral services held at Des Moines and 
at Harlan, where the interment will 
take place. 

All is well with Charles Escher, Sr. 
He was ready, and he answered the 
call that comes to all. He has left to 
his wife and six children who survive 
him a precious memory, to his friends 
and his state an example of a life of 
unselfishness ‘and service that is in- 
deed worthy of emulation. 

In their sorrow, the members of his 
family have the deep sympathy of his 
many friends in Des Moines, over the 
state, and in adjoining states. 
















































IMPROVED 


LIVE STOCK 





HE permanent success of agri- 
culture depends upon_ live 
stock farming. Most of our 

rains and grasses must be fed to 
ive stock if the fertility of our soil 
is maintained. This means im- 
proved live stock must be grown on 
our farms. Wallaces’ Farmer from 
its first issue has recognized this 
fact, and ever and always has urged 
the use of sires and pure blood 
whether in horses, cattle, hogs, 
sheep, or poultry. 


——— 





The Pure Bred Leads 


In these days of high priced grain 
and uncertain markets, the breeder 
of good stock has all the advantage. 
He can command profitable prices 
for every animal suitable for breed- 
ing purposes. Even his poorest ani- 
mals bring a premium over the 
scrub when sold on the open market. 
Never has there been so many sound 
arguraents in favor of improved 
live stock. 

Wallaces’ Farmer is promoting the 
use of better live stock in many 
ways. All important live stock 
shows in the central states are re- 
ported in detail. with photos of the 
champion of the various breeds. 
Leading stock sales are reported, 
with prices paid and names of 
buyers. 





Corps of Live Stock Experts 


Wallaces’ Farmer maintains a 
force of expert stock men who 
spend their entire time traveling in 
the interests of pure bred stock. 
Those men visit the leading herds 
of the country and write them up 
for the benefit of our readers. They 
help those with asurplus ofstock te 
sell, and they assist buyers to make 
—- selections. Their service 
8 always at the disposal of our 
readers. 





Just a Word, Mr. Breeder 


Isn’t it to your advantage to have 
your neighbors raising pure bred 
stock? 
and better prices for your surplus? 
The reading of Wallaces’ Farmer in 
any home will tend to create an en- 
thusiasm for better stock. It will 


result in better neighbors and a 


more prosperous community. 


Every additional reader widens | 


our field of influence and enables us 
to further stimulate the breeding 
of pure bred stock. 


Why not help your own business | | 


anc: help your neighbors too by sug- 
— that they read Wallaces’ 
armer this year? 


Thank You! 
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Don’tit mean more buyers || 








(Subscription price $1.00 per year. 
In clubs of three or more, 75c each). 
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The Safe Way 
To Buy Paint 


—nowadays, is to ask for Minnesota 
Paint and be sure that the trade mark 
shown in this ad is on the can. 


That trade mark is our assurance of the quality inside 
the can—the quality which we have maintained for 47 
years—the quality which can only be attained by our 
scientific combination of oxide of zinc, carbonate of lead, 
and pure linseed oil of our own make, together with the 
necessary driers and color pigments—the quality which 


has made 


Minnesota Paints 


—and Minnesota Linseed Oil known as ‘‘the two best since 1870.” 


It does not pay to use any other quality of paint, no matter how 


much less it costs. 


Thousands of farmers throughout the North- 


west will tell you that their years of experience with Minnesota 
Paints has satisfied them that it will cover more surface per gallon, 
afford better protection against the elements, wear longer and re- 


tain its color tone better than any other paint. 


The reason is found 


in the fact that we never put into Minnesota Paint anything but 


the materials mentioned above. 


The increasing scarcity of oxide of zinc, carbonate of lead, and absolutely 
pure linseed oil—the ingredients which are absolutely vital to good paint— 
makes it more difficult than ever to get paint of the Minnesota quality, or 


anywhere near Minnesota quality. 


Why not play safe and insist on getting 


your paint in a can which bears the Minnesota Paint label? We make 


**A Special Minnesota Paint for Every Paintable Surface” 


because no one paint {s adaptable for use on all surfaces. 


Write for our 


helpful book of painting information and the name of your nearest Minnesota 


Paint Dealer. 
Guggestions. 


He's a good man to know—he can give you valuable painting 


Minnesota Linseed Oil Paint Co. 


1115 S&S. 3rd St., Minneapolis, Minn. 





Minnesota old process oil meal 


results considered. 


Guaranteed not less than 34% protein. 
cow feed as well as an efficient beef producer. Tt i 


is the cheapest stock 
feed on the market— 
An ideal dairy 
1e scientifically balanced 

rite 


rations recommended by Agricultural experts usually include oil meal. 


for interesting feeding information. 
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DICKINSON’S 
PINE TREE BRAND SEEDS 


Timothy, Clover, Alfalfa and 
Other Field Seeds 


tf Your Local Dealer Cannot Furnish This Grand 


THE ALBERT DICKINSON CO. 


WRITE 


CHICAGO 











PURE BRED SEED CORN 


THAT WILL GROW 


1916 and 1917 crop. Sold on approval. Grown by 
us on ourown farms. All leading varieties. Price 
reasonable. Also seed wheat, oats, barley, 


soy beans, vated + ae and grass seeds. Send 
for Free Catalog, giving full particulars, prices, etc. 
McGREER BROS., Coburg, lowa 





Buy Your Farm Seed From 
the Man Who Grows 


The gold medal kind. Seed corn ts scarce and 
high priced,so prepare to grow more small grains. My 
seeds as good as are grown. I have Swedish Select 
and Early Daubeney Oats, No. 21 Barley, Early Java 
Wheat and Timothy seed. Prices and samples on 
Tequest. Send me your orders. 
FRED McCULLOCH. 


FIELD SEEDS Oats—lowa 103 and Kherson: Bar- 

ley, Dwarf Essex Rape, Timothy, 
Timothy and Alsike Clover mixed. Clower—Med. 
Mam. Alsike, — and Sweet. Samples and price® 
On request, ny now while you can get them. 
STRAYER SEED FARM, Hudson, lowa. 


Get Your Seed Corn Now 


We have 1916 corn. New corn not fit f 
seed. Don't wait. Get it now. igi 
BLAIR, NEB. 


Martwick, lowa 








AYE BROS., Box 2, 


“peed Corn Center of the World.” 





Buy Now 


Highest quality Tim- 
othy seed, none better 
ever grown. Produced 
in No. lowa, the center 
of the World’s Greatest 


Big BARGAIN In 


IMOTHY 


better-producing SAMPLES FREE 


grown farther south. Guaranteed for purity 
and germination, offered at bargain prices for immediate 
shipment. Weare oldest and biggest Timothy seed deal- 
ers west of Chicago. Write for samples and prices now, 
Adams Seed Co., Box {5 - Decorah, lowe 


: AND TIMOTHY 










or y 0 
. Contains large per cent clover, just right 
— : y cleaned and sold on a 
proval,csubject to government test. Ask for th 
Per mixed seed if you want our greatest bergaii 
Have Pure Clover, Sweet Clover, Timo’ %, a 
BU all’Field and Grass Seeds. Don't buy until you 
° write for free samples and 116-page catalog. 


4. A. BERRY SED CO.. Box (()4 CLARINDA, lowl 
GOLD MEDAL 


SEED CORN 


Johnson Co. White Keid’s Yellow Dent 
Choice 1917 seed, shipped on approval. 
Send for free catalog and price list. 
WAYNE W.- POLK, Sidney, lowa 


EARLY SEED CORN Southern Minnesota grown. 


Also clean clover and timo- 

yo Ag cone — field ie of all kinds. 

8K for prices on what you need. DAVIS SEED 
Co., Dept. W, St. Peter, Minn. 
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Nan of Music Mountain 








By FRANK 





A. 


SPEARMAN 











SYNOPSIS—Henry de Spain, the young 
superintendent of the Thief River stage 
line, has vowed to curb the operations of 
the band of outlaws and robbers in Mor- 
gan’s Gap and the nearby country. He 
meets and falls in love with Nan Morgan, 
a niece of the gang leader, tho ap- 
pears to regard him with all the hatred 
of her family. De Spain is trapped by 
four of the outlaws at Calabasas, and in 
the fight kills two of them. ‘Tho wounded, 
he makes a wild escape, and while deliri- 
ous is borne by his horse toward Music 
Mountain, the home of the outlaws. While 
quenching his thirst at a mountain stream 
his horse breaks away and leaves him, so 
he crawls up under a ledge to hide. Here 
Nan accidentally finds him half dead from 


she 


loss of blood and lack of nourishment. 
Knowing that he will starve and die if 
unaided, she brings him food. She calls 


him a gunman, and he tells her the story 
of his birthmark, and of his vow to find 
and kill the man who had murdered his 
father. One evening she is discovered on 
the ledge by her cousin, Gale Morgan, 
who attacks her. De Spain appears, and 


with an empty gun bluffs Morgan into 
flight. Grateful for her rescue, and fear- 
ful of bloodshed now that de Spain's 


presence in the gap is known, Nan aids 
him to escape. After his recovery in the 
Sleepy Cat hospital, de Spain makes bold 
to see Nan, going to her home in the 
night. She asks him not to try to see 
her again. On a trip to tawn, Duke Mor- 
gan is thrown from his horse and seri- 
ously injured. Nan stays with him at the 
hospital, and there de Spain comes to see 
her, and one evening she confesses her 
love for him. Later they meet secretly 
in the lava beds, until they believe that 
Sassoon tells the Morgans of de Spain 
and Nan frequently meeting, and after a 
stormy scene between Nan and her uncle, 
the latter, infuriated, gocs to Sleepy Cat 
to find de Spain, btu no satisfaction is 
gained by the meeting. Duke Morgan 
immediately plans to marry Nan to Gale 
Morgan, and makes her a prisoner in their 
home. 


CHAPTER 24—AN OMINOUS 
MESSAGE. 


Few men bear suspense well; de Spain 


took his turn at it very hard. For the 
first time in his life he found himself 
braved by men of a type whose defiance 


he despised—whose lawlessness he ordi- 
narily warred on without compunction— 
but himself without the freedom that had 


always been his to act. Every impulse to 
take the bit in his teeth was met with 
the same insurmountable obstacle—Nan’s 
feelings—and the unpleasant possibility 
that might involve him in bloodshed with 
her kinspeople. 


‘Patience.” He repeated the word to 
himself a thousand times, to deaden his 
suspense and apprehension. Business af- 


fairs took much of this time, but Nan’s 
situation took most of his thought. For 
the first time he told John Lefever the 
story of Nan’s finding him on Musie 
Mountain, of her aid in his escape, and 
the sequel of their friendship. Lefever 
gave it to Boh Scott in Jeffries’ office. 


“What did [ tell you, John?” demanded 
Bob, mildly. 

“No matter what you told me,’’ retort- 
ed Lefever. ‘The question is: What's 
he to do to get Nan away from there 
without shooting up the Morgans?” 

De Spain had gone that morning ta 
Medicine Bend. He got back late, and, 
after a supper at the Mountain House, 


went directly to his room. 

The telephone bell was ringing when he 
unlocked and threw open ‘his door. Enter- 
ing the room, he turned on a light, closed 
the door behind him, and sat down to an- 
swer the call. 


“Is this Henry de Spain?’’ came a voice, 


slowly pronouncing the words over the 
wire. 
“Yes ” 


“IT have a message for you.” 
‘What is it?” 

“From Music Mountain.” 
“Go ahead.” 


“The message is like this: ‘Take me 
away from here as soon as you can.’ ” 

“Who is that message from?” 

“1 can't call any names.” 

“Who are you?” 

“TI can’t tell you that.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Just what I say. Good-by.” 

“Hold on. Where are you talking 
from?” 

“About a block from your office.” 


“Do you think it a fair way to treat a 
man to- ih 

“T have to be fair to myself.” 

“Give me the message again.” 

“ “Take me away from here as 
you can.’” 

“Where does it come 

“Music Mountain.”’ 

“If you’re treating me fair—and I be- 
lieve you mean to—come over to my room 
a minute.” 

“. 

“Let me come to where you are.”’ 

“No.” 

“Let me wait for you—anywhere?” 

“No.” 

“Do you know me?” 


soon as 


9” 


from 











‘By sight.’’ 

“How did you know I was in tows to. 
night?”’ 
“T saw you get off the train.” 
“You were looking for me, then?” 
“To deliver my message. 
“Do you think that message means what 

it says?’ 

“I know it does.” 

“Do you know what it means for me to 
undertake?” 

“f have a pretty; 

“Did you get 
who sent it?’ 

“T can’t talk all night. 
it just where it is.” 

De Spain heard him close. He closed 
his own instrument and began feverishly 
signalling central. “This is 191, Henry 
de Spain talking,’’ he said, briskly, “Yoy 
just called me. Ten dollars for you, op- 
erator if you can locate that call, quick! 

There was a moment of delay at the 
central office, then the answer: “It came 
from 23 Tenison’s saloon.”’ 

“Give me your name, operator, Good, 
Now give me 22 as quick as the Lord will 
let you, and ring the neck off the bell,” 

Lefever answered the call on No, 22 
The talk was quick and sharp. Mesgen- 
gers were instantly pressed into Service 
from the dispatcher’s office. Telephone 
wires hummed, and every man available 
on the special ageit'’s force was brought 
into action. Livery stables were covered, 
the public resorts were put under obser. 
vation, horsemen clattered up and down 
the street. Within an incredibly short 
time, the town .was rounded up, every 
outgoing trail watched, and search wag 
under way for «anyone from Morgan's 
Gap, and especially for the sender ef the 
telephone message. 

De Spain, after instructing Lefever, 
hastened to Tenison’s. His rapid ques. 
tioning of the f habitues of the place 
and the bartender elicited only the tn- 
formation that a man had used the tele. 
phone booth within a few minutes, No 
body knew him, or, if they did know him, 


stiff 
it direct from the party 


idea.”’ 


Take it or leave 







they refused to describe hii in amy but 
Vague terms. He had come in by the 
front door and slipped out probably by 


the rear door, at ail events, unnotieed by 
those questioned. By.a series of elim 
nating inquiries, de Spain made out only 


that the man was not a Morgan. Outside, 
tob Scoit in the saddle waited with a led 
horse The two men rode straight and 
hard for the river bridge. They roused 
an old hunter who lived in a nearby hut 


on the town side, and asked whether any 


horseman had crossed the bridge. The 
hunter admitted gruffly that he ‘had heard 
a horse’s hoofs recently on the bridge 


Within how long? The hunter, after tak- 
ing a full precious minute to decide, said 
thirty minutes; moreover, he insisted that 
the horseman he ‘had heard had ridden ine 
to town, and not out. 

Skeptical of the correctness of the In- 
formation, Scott and de Spain clattered 
out on the Sinks Their horseflesh was 
good, and they felt they could overtake 
any man not suspecting pursuit. The 
sky was overcast, and speed was thelt 
only resource. After two miles of riding, 
the pursuers reined up on a ridge, and 
Scott, springing from the saddle, listened 
for sounds. He rose from the ground, des 
claring he could hear the strides of a run 
ning horse. Again the two dashed ahead 

The chase was bootless,. Whoever rode 
before them easily eluded pursuit. The 
next time the scout dropped from his sad- 
dle to listen, not the faintest sound ree 
warded his attention. De Spain was Im- 
patient. “He could easily slip us,” Scott 
explained, “by leaving the trail for @ 
minute while we rode past—if he knows 
his business—and [ guess he does.” 

“If the old man was right, that man 
could have ridden in town and out, 100 
within half to three-quarters of an hour, 
said de Spain. ‘‘But how could he have 


gotten out without being heard?” 
“Maybe,” suggested Scott, “he forded 
the river.” 


“Could he do it?” 

“It's a man's job,” returned Scott, re 
flecting, “but it could be done.” 

“If a man thought it necessary.” 

“If he knew you by sight,” responded 
Scott, urmoved, ‘“‘he might have thought 
it necessary.” 

Undeterred by his failure to overtake 
the fugitive, de Spain rode rapidly back 
to town to look for other clews. Nothing 
further was found to throw light on the 
message or messenger. No one had been 
found anywhere in town from Morgan's 
Gap; whoever had taken a chance in de- 
live-ing the message had escaped unde- 
tected. 

Mven after the search had been aban- 
doned, the significance of the incident ree 
maine’ to be weighed. De Spain was mu 


upset. <A conférence with Scott, bg 
judgment in any affair was marke 


like @ 
Jusion 
pro- 


good sense, and with Lefever, who, 
woman, reached by intuition a cone 
at which Scott or de Spain arrived by 
only 


cess of thought, revealed the 
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that all three, as Lefever confessed, were 

ponplussed. of two things,” declared Le- 


“it's one 
It's » eyes were never dulled by 


Jate hours. “Either they've sent this to 

you into the gap and get’ you, or 
lure 7 1d that’s a great big ‘or else’—she 
——. Henry, did that message—I 
needs YO. wy it was worded—sound like 
mean the ve 

: ‘gan: 
on an could hardly answer. “It did 

“ t didn’t,” he said, finally. ‘“‘But—’’ 
an ompanions saw during the pause by 
yo his lips expressed the resolve he 
oo finally reached that he was not likely 
rie turned from it—‘‘I am going to act 
just as if the word came from Nan and 
ghe does need me.” ; 

More than one scheme for getting 
uickly into touch with Nan was proposed 
and rejected within the next ten minutes, 
And when Lefever, after conferring with 
Scott, put up to de Spain a proposal that 
the three should ride into the gap to- 
gether and demand Nan at the hands of 
Duke Morgan, de Spain had reached an- 
other conclusion. , 

‘? know you are willing to take more 
than your share of any game I play, 
John. In the first place, it isn’t right to 
take you and Bob in where I am going on 
my own personal affair. And I know Nan 
wouldn't enjoy the prospect of an all- 
around fight on her account. Fighting is 
a horror to that girl. I’ve got her feel- 
ings to think about as well as my own. 
I've decided what to do, John. I’m going 
in alone.” 

“You're going in alone 

“Tonight. Now, I'll tell you what 4’d 
like you to do if you want to—ride with 
me and wait till morning outside El Capi- 
tan. If you don't hear from me by ten 
o'clock, ride back to Calabasas and notify 
Jeffries to look for a new manager.” 

“On the contrary, if we don’t hear from 
you by ten o’clock, Henry, we will blaze 
our way in and drag out your body.” Le- 
fever put up his hand to cut off any re- 
joinder. “Don’t discuss it. What hap- 
pens after ten o'clock tomorrow morning, 
if we don’t hear from you before that, 
can't possibly be of any interest to you 
or make any difference.’”’ He paused, but 
de Spain was not done. When he re- 
sumed, he spoke in a tone different from 
that which de Spain usually associated 
with him. “Henry, when I was a young- 
ster and going to Sunday school, my old 
Aunt Lou often told me a story about a 
pitcher that used to go to the well. And 
she told me it went many, many times, 
safe and sound; but my Aunt Lou told 
me, further, thé pitcher got so used to 
going to the well safe and sound that it 
finally went once too many times, just 
once too often, and got smashed all to 
hell. Aunt Lou didn’t say it exactly in 
that wav—but such was the substance of 
the moral. 

“You’ve pulled a good many tough 
games in this country, Henry. No man 
knows better than I that you never pulled 
one for the looks of the thing or to make 
people talk—or that you ever took a 
chance you didn’t feel you had to take. 
But it isn’t humanly possible you can 
keep this up for all time; it can’t go on 
forever. The pitcher goes to the well 
once too often, Henry; there comes a time 
when it doesn’t come back. 

“Understand—I’m not saying this to at- 
tempt to dissuade you from the worst job 
you ever started in on. I know your mind 
is made up. You won't listen to me; you 
won't listen to Scott; and I’m too good 
an Indian not to know where I get off, 
or not to do what I’m told. But this is 
what I have been thinking of a long, long 
time; and this is what I feel I ought to 
Say here and now.” 

The two men were sitting in de Spain’s 
room. De Spain was staring thru the 
broad south window at the white-capped 
peaks of the distant range. He was silent 
for a time. “I believe you’re right, John,” 
he sald, after a while. ‘I know you are. 
In this case I am tied up more than I’ve 
ever been tied before; but I’ve got to see 
it thru as best I can, and take what comes 
Without whining. My mind is made up, 
and, strange as it may sound to you, I 
feel that I am coming back. Not but 
What I know it’s due me, John. Not but 
What I expect to get it sometime. Anda 
maybe I'm wrong now, but I don’t feel as 
: it’s coming till I've given all the pro- 
eHion to that girl that a man can give 
to a woman.” 
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CHAPTER 25—A SURPRISING 
SLIP. 


mate was called by Lefever to conclude 
' Secret the final arrangements. The 
round about the 
and nearest Kl Capitan, afforded the best 
Concealment close .to the gap. And to this 
Point Scott was directed to bring what 
i €n he could before daybreak the follow - 
hg morning, 
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To the Road 


oo That’s what it amounts to when you use 
Weed Anti-Skid Chains. They have made the 
automobile an all the year necessity instead of 
an occasional passenger car. 

Heavy, slippery, muddy country roads—almost impass- 
able after rains—are responsible not only for thousands 
of automobile accidents and aggravating delays, but are 
extremely treacherous to life and property. Why not prepare 
for accidents before they happen—not after. It’s wisdom to 
equip all four tires of your car with 
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Absolutely Necessary on a Farmer’s Car 


Slipping and skidding are entirely due to a loss of traction. Perfect trac- 
tion on muddy, slippery, greasy roads is impossible without Weed Chains. 
Wheels equipped with Weed Chains automatically iay their own traction 
surface. Friction is effected without affecting the tires for they grip with- 
out grinding—hold without binding. ‘They hold on like a bull-dog, always 
gain their ground, prevent side skid and drive slip. 

No other device has ever been invented that takes the place of Weed 
Chains, They are the only traction device which can be absolutely relied 
upon at all times and under every road condition. 


They Do Not Injure Tires 


Because They “Creep”’ 


Weed Chains do nof injure tires even as much as one little slip or skid because they 
“creep,” that is, continually shift backwards around the tire and thus do not come in con- 
tact with the tread at the same place at any two revolutions of the wheel. They are made of the 
best steel electrically welded and highly tempered. Sizes to fit all styles and makes of tires. 


If you drive with chainless tires when the roads are slippery or 
muddy, you are taking chances with your own life, you are liable at 
any moment to have a serious mishap and you arerisking the proba- 
bility of aggravating delays. So stop at. your dealer’s and equip 
your tires with Weed Chains. Do it today—before it is too late. 


Sold For All Tires by Dealers Everywhere 


American Chain Company, Inc. 
Bridgeport \«// Connecticut 
Also Manufacturers of Weed Chains for Motor Trucks, Dobbins Blow-Out 





Chains, Weed Chain-Jacks, etc. 















| EVERBEARING ! 
PLANTS FOR 
Our special advertising offer. 
r 


y them on. our guarantee 
will bear from spring Prepaid 
rost. Thousands now 
enjoy them. Big Nursery catalog free. 
Earl Forris Nursory Co.. 25 Gridge St., Hampton, lowe 


EVERGREENS 


38 Hardy Tested Varietles 


Best for windbreaks, hedges and lawn 

planting. Protect buildings, crops, stock, 

gardens and orchards. Hiil’s Evergreens 

are Nursery grown and hardy every- 

where. From $1 to $10 per hundred. 

Hill’s Evergreen book and 60 Great Bargain sheet sent 
free. Write today. World’s largest growers. Est. 1855. 


DO. HILL RS: CO., DUNDE ILLINOIS 
s Box avs) biases’ Specialists 


















. TREES 4‘ CUT PRICES 

WRAGG War has proved that we must grow more 

ASaentheigpe! more Gee ae has 

5 takenour agents. We are cutting all prices 
ane to wholesale and.-sbip direet to ven, 

Send Today--Get 1918 Cut-Price List. 
Let us save you 40 percent on your 1918 order 
of fruit, shade and evergreen trees, shru 
and plants. Send us your name . 

WRAGG NURSERY COMPANY, 

8986 University Ave., Des Moines, lowa 


For Sale—lowa 105 Seed Oats 


Grand prige in oat world. Increases your yield one- 
third. Short strong stem—will not lodge. Write us 
for Ames representative certificate inspection our 105 
and for price. R. D. Hunting. Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


TESTED SEED CORN 


Wholesale or Retail 
If you want good seed at a fair price, send for 
samples and pods stating amount wanted. 
G. L. BISSELL, Ottumwa, Iowa 


TEST FOR 


QUALITY 




















Double Yield Seed Corn 
e e oO rn Small red cob. Large, deep, white grain. Two 
ears to the stalk. Matures early. Highest yield 


this year, 122 bushels per acre. Endorsed by 


Northwestern lowa Grown best farmers and experts, ae % 4B 
Germination Guaranteed 95% and Better 
Plymouth County €6.00 per bushel. Order today. Reference— 
All high test 1916 seed, testing 95% or better. three banks of Colurubia. 
Early strain Reid’s Yellow Dent, Wimple’s Yel- T. N. FIGUERS, JR., 
low Dent and Dakota Gold Mine. Price, $10 per No. 9 Public Square, Columbia, Tenn. 








bu., shelled seed. Bage free. Guarantee germ- 
ination to please, or money back and freight 


paid both ways. 
L. N. CRILL 
Seed Corn Farmer Westfield, lowa 


New Kherson G ats Each ear woe individually. 
conpeininga Jas, G, Bailey, Delavan, Ill 


Ripens early, best yielding and most profitable 
oats grown. Price reasonable. Also spring wheat, 


barley, speltz, seed corn and grass seed. Send for 

free catalog giving full particulars, prices, etc. 

MoGreer Brothers Seed Farm Coburg, lowa White Blossoms;the greatest money-making crop of today 
pee % : Big money for the farmers who grow it. uilds up land 


rapidly and produces heavy, eepeeeing crops while 

TheCLOVER doing it, _Excellent pasture and ; inn tes for 

alfalfa. Wasy to start; pom on all soils, Our seed all 

4 best scarified hulled, high-germinating and tested. Qual- 

SUBSTITUTE ity ranteed. Write today for our big, Profit-Sharing 
Mest tone cE Seed Guide, circular, free samples. ‘Address 

age op You san ero. "Ticnusied | American Mutual Seed Co.,Dept. 9 Chicago, Wineis 

Rey ap | am 

tor pity thd peraimton Tue aacescs | Reld’s Yellow Dent, Silver Mine White 


‘prices, and sling now, Write for y >» et Limited supply. Grown on upland soll, Grundy 
































THE ADAMS SEED COMPANY po Nao A ry my A be hand pick, butt and tip at 
D Decorah, 00 per bu. ne corn. 
ee oe » lowe | RATLIFF BROS., Gault, Me. 








BARLEY FOR SALE | SEED CORN 2£W.chor 
THOMPSON BROS. Routed. Wadena, Iowa GOLDEN DENT 
per bu. Buy your corn direct from grower 
=D 1 and b wit send, you 1 Progressive — soeare eee ee ee a —- 
verbearing Strawber ante (postage pre- pfore the free i teed 
paid); catalog free, Welch Nursery, Shenandoab, Ia. | to germinate. Wm, S,B,F. Johnson, Breckenridge. Me. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 
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The American farmer who uses every effo 
te increase his farm yield is doing bis bit to win 
the world struggle. Make your farm produce 
more by treating your seed against emut witb the 
Cummer Automatic Smut Machine. 
Works by gravity. No pow er need ed—no crank 
—no elevator. A boy can operate it. Pays for 
iteelf in a year. Order yours now. Sales and 
shipments to points in Minnesota, No. Dakota 
and Western Wisconsin will be handled by the 
Waterbury Implement Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
COMMER MFG. CO.. Devt. F, Heynes St..  CADILIAT. WICH 











is Made by BRIDGE [. 
AT BEDFORD, IOWA 





SEND FOR CIRCULARS 














“Can't Freeze in Zero 
Weather.” Cheaper 
than others because 
they !ast longer, have 
fewer parte and use 
less fuel. Only engine that 
coals inside of cylinder. No fans. 
All sizes on skids or truck. Write 
for desccription. GADEK BROS. MFG. CO. (Engine 
Dept.), Lowa Falis, Lowa. 














High or low wheels— 
steel or wood—wide 
or narrow tires. 
Woeen parte of all 

heels 


p any running gear. 
Catalog Illustrated in cvlore free, 





Kills Prairie Dogs, Ground 
Squirrels, G. Hogs, Pocket 
Gophers. Saves alfalfa. Ex- 
perimentalstations approve, 
1400 tablets, P. P. $1.25. War. 
ranted. Mole Tablets, 75c. 

- Ask Drugyist or send direct, 
~ Booklet Free. Ft. Dodge Chem.Co., Ft. Dodge, Ia 








SEED POTATOES 


Choice Northern Grown Stock, not frozen In cold 
Storage. Seleeted for seed purposes and of extra 
quality. No item is so important in your war garden 
ae potatoes. and it ie also important that you plant 

ood seed. Many potatoes did not ripen well enough 
ast fall to make good seed, and we suggest that you 
use care In purchasing your stock for planting. 
Write fcr free {illustrated descriptive catalog and 
price list. WA SEED CO. 

Dept. 30, Des Moines, lowa 





SEED CORN 


00% and Better Germination Guaranteed 
Reid's Yellow Dent, Early 75 Day Dent, Red 
Cob Fodder, 8t. Charles White and al! other 
varieties. Aiso clover, alfalfa and garden 
seed. Immediate delivery. Do not buy until 
you get our low prices. Write today. 


STOECKER SEED CO., Dept. 25, PEORIA, ILL. 








seed. all kinds. A 
‘or 60-p Alfalfa book, 116-p }% 
cat. and samples. Free. 


BIG BARGAIN 
Wonderful Mixture 
Greatest hay and 
ture mixture 
tically endorsed by 


rs. Grows anywhere, produces PERMANENT MEADOW OR PASTURE. 
Sur Bee —. ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED FOR PUR- 
AND GERMINATION. Ves you 25 ro 40 PER PRICE, 


cT. On 
rite tod fo tree samples, prices and full information, 
HE ADAMS SEED Co. Box 75" Decorah, lowe 


I Have One or Two Carloads of Seed Corn 
tosell. Reid's Yellow Dent. Test 97%. 

J. 0. ZIMMERMAN, Lawson, Mo. 

500 bushels of the best 


‘ Al Ny 
SE E D COR shelled Reid’s Yellow 
ent seed corn raised in 1917. This corn was grown 
by myself. Price, 5.00 per bu. J. A. WHEELER, 
Mountain Grove, Mo. 


All Varieties of Broom Corn Seed 


for sale. Carefully selected and tested. THE 
CAMPBELL BEED CO., Lamar, Mo. 























JARM Seeds. Oats—Red, White Bonanza, Con- 

queror, lowa 108, and Oderbrucker barley. Write 

for samples and prices. SQUARE DEAL SEED 
FARMS, Allen Joslin, Prop., R. 3, Holstein, lowa. 


GOOD recleaned, not irrigated 
seed. Write for samples & prices. 
J. JACOBSON, Formoso, Kans. 


TIMOTHY SEED 


High grade 1917 cmpp. Ask for sample and 
price. C. B. CRUMPACKER, Afton, lowa. 4 


Pure Bred St. Charles Seed Corn 


Good; dry; large variety, red cob. C. MARV 
McMULLIN, Bikeston, Mo. - 

















was riding toward Music Mountain. Scott 
had urged on them but one parting cau- 
tion—not to leave the aspens until rain 
began falling. When he spoke there was 
not a cloud in the sky. “It’s going to rain 
tonight, just the same,” predicted Scott. 
“Don’t leave the trees till it gets going. 
Those gap scouts will get under cover and 
be hunting for a drink the minute it gets 
cold--I know them. You can ride right 
over their toes, if you'll be patient.” 

The sun set across the range in a drift 
of grayish-black, low-lying clouds, which 
seemed only to await its disappearance to 
envelop the mountains and empty their 
moisture on the desert. By the time de 
Spain and Lefever reached the end of 
their long ride, a misty rain was drifting 
down from the west. The two men had 
just ridden into the quaking aspens when 
a man coming out of the gap almost rode 
into them. The intruders had halted and 
were sufficiently hidden to escape notice, 
had not Lefever’s horse’ indiscreetly 
coughed. The man from the gap reined 
up and called out. Lefever answered. 

“It’s Bull Page,” declared de Spain, 
after the exchange of a few words, call- 
ing to Bull at the same time to come over 
to the shelter of the trees. 

“What's going on in there, Bull?” asked 
de Spain, after Bull had told him that 
Gale had driven him out, and he was 
heading for Calabasas. 

“You tell,’ retorted Page. ‘Looks to 
me like old Duke’s getting ready to die. 
3ale says he’s going to draw his will to- 
night, and don’t want nobody around— 
got old Judge Druel in there.” 

De Spain pricked up his ears. ‘““‘What’s 
that, Druel?’’’ he demanded. Bull repeat- 
ed his declaration. Lefever broke into 
violent language at the Sleepy Cat jurist’s 
expense, and ended by declaring that no 
will should be drawn in the gap that 
night by Duke Morgan or anybody else, 
unless he and Bull were made legatees. 

Beyond this nothing could be learned 
from Bull, who was persuaded without 
difficulty by Lefever to abandon the idea 
of riding to Calabasas thru the rain, and 
to spend the night with him in the neigh- 
borhood, wherever fancy, the rain, and the 
wind—which was rising—should dictate, 

While the two were talking, de Spain 
tried to slip away, unobserved by Lefever, 
on his errand, He failed, as he expected 
to, and after some familiar abuse, rode off 
alone, fortified by every possible sugges- 
tion at the hands of a man to whom the 
slightest precaution was usually a joke. 

Mountains never look blacker than when 
one rides into them conscious of the pres- 
ence of enemies and alert for signs and 
sounds. But custom dulls the edge of 
apprehension. De Spain rode slowly up 
the main road without expecting to meet 
anyone, and he reached the rise where 
the trail forked to Duke’s ranch unchal- 
lenged., Here he stopped his horse and 


- looked down toward the roof that shel- 


tered Nan. Night had fallen everywhere, 
and the increasing rain obscured even the 
outline of the house. But a light shone 
thru one uncurtained window. He waited 
for some time for a sound of life, for a 
door to open or close, or for the dog to 
bark—he heard nothing. Slipping out of 
the wet saddle, he led his horse in the 
darkness under the shelter of the lone 
pine tree, and, securing him, he walked 
slowly toward the house. 

The light came from a window in the 
living-room. Upstairs and toward the 
kitchen everything was dark. De Spain 
walked gingerly around to where he could 
command the living-room window. He 
could see within the figures of three men, 
but, Owing to the dim light and the dis- 
tance at which he stood, he could iden- 
tify none of them with certainty. Mindful 
of the admonitions he had been loaded 
with, he tramped around the house in 
narrowing circles, pausing at times to 
lock and listen. In like manner he cir- 
cled the barn and stables, until he had 
made sure there was no ambush, and 
that he was alcne outside. He then went 
among the horses, and, working with a 
flashlight, found Nan’s pony, a _ bridle, 
and, after an ineffectual search for a sad- 
die, led the bareback horse out to where 
his own stood. Walking over to Nan’'s 
window, he signalled and called to her. 
Getting no answer, he tossed a bit of 
gravel up against her window. His signal 
met with no response, and, caching his 
rifle under the kitchen porch, he stepped 
around to the front of the house, where, 
screened by a bit of shrubbery, he could 
peer at close range into the living-room. 

Standing before the fire burning in the 
open hearth, and with his back to it, he 
now saw Gale Morgan. Sitting bolt up- 
right beside the table, square-jawed and 
obdurate, his stubby brier pipe supported 
by his hand and gripped in his great 
teeth, Duke Morgan looked uncompro- 
misingly past his belligerent nephew into 
the fire. A third and elderly man, heavy, 
red-faced, and almost toothless, as de 
Spain could see when he spoke, sat to the 
right of the table in a rocking chair and 
looked at Duke; this was the old lawyer 
and justice from Sleepy Cat, the sheriff's 
brother—Judge Druel. 

Nan was not to be seen. Gale, big and 
aggressive, was doing most of the talking, 
and energetically, as was his habit. Duke 
listened thoughtfully, but seemingly with 
coldness. Druel looked from Gale to Duke, 
and appeared occasionally to put in a 
word to carry along the argument. 

De Spain suspected nothing of what 
they were talking about, but he was un- 
easy concerning Nan, and was not to be 
balked, by any combination, of his pur- 
pose of finding her. To secure informa- 





tion concerning her was not possible, un- 
less he should enter the house, and this, 
with scant hesitation, he decided to do. 

He wore a snug-fitting leathern coat. 
He unbuttoned this and threw it open as 
he stepped noiselessly up to the door, 
Laying his hand on the knob, the paused, 
then, finding the door unlocked, he slow- 
ly pushed it open. 

The wind, rushing in, upset his calcu- 
lations and blew open the door leading 
from the hall into the living-room. A 
stream of light in turn shot thru the open 
door, across the hall. Instantly de Spain 
stepped inside and directly behind the 
front door—which he now realized he dare 
not close—and stood expectant in the 
darkness. Gale”~Morgan, with an impa- 
tient exclamation, strode from the fire- 
place to close the front door. 

As he walked into the hall and slammed 
the front door shut, he could have touched 
with his hand the man standing in the 
shadow behind it. De Spain, not hoping 
to escape, stood with folded arms, but un- 
der the elbow of his left arm was hidden 
the long muzzle of his revolver. Holding 
his breath, he waited. Gale’s mind ap- 
parently was filled with other things. He 
did not suspect the presence of an in- 
truder, and he walked back into the liv- 
ing room, partly closing the second door. 
De Spain, following almost on his heels, 
stepped past this door, past the hail stairs 
opposite it, and thru a curtained opening 
at the end of the hall into the dining- 
room. tarely ten feet from him, this 
room opened thru an arch into the living- 
room, and where he stood he could hear 
all that was said, 

“Who's there?’ demanded Duke gruffly. 

“Nobody,” said Gale. ‘Go on, Druel.” 

“That door never opened itself,’ per- 
sisted Duke. 

“The wind blew it open,’’ said Gale; im- 
patiently. 

“I tell y’ it didn’t,’’ responded Duke, 
sternly. “Somebody came in there, or 
went out. Maybe she’s slipped by y’.”’ 

“Go upstairs and see,’’ bellowed Gale 
at his uncle. 

Duke walked slowly out into the hall, 
and, with some difficulty, owing to his 
injured back, up the stairs. A curtain 
hung beside the arch where de Spain stood 
and this he now drew around him. Gale 
walked into the hall again, searched it, 
and waited at the foot of the stairs. De 
Spain could hear Duke’s rough voice up- 
stairs, but could neither distinguish his 
words nor hear any. response to them, 
Within a moment the elder man tramped 
heavily down again, saying only, “She's 
there,’”’ and, followed by Gale, returned to 
the living-room, 

“Now go on, Druel,’’ exclaimed Gale, 
sitting down impatiently, ‘‘and talk fast.” 

Druel talked softly and thru his nose: 
“T was only going to say it would be a 
good idea to have two witneses.” 

“Nita,’’ suggested Gale. 

Duke was profane. ‘“‘You couldn’t keep 
the girl in the room if she had Nita to 
help her. And I want it understood, Gale, 
between you and me, fair and square, that 
Nan’s goin’ to live right here with me 
after this marriage till I'm satisfied she’s 
willing to go to you—otherwise it can’t 
take place, now or never.” 

De Spain opened his ears. Gale felt the 
hard, cold tone of his crusty relative, and 
answered with like harshness: ‘‘What do 
you keep harping on that for? You’ve got 
my word. All I want of you is to keep 
yours—understand?” 

“Come, come,” interposed Druel. ‘‘There 
is no need of hard words. But we need 
two witnesses. Who's going to be the 
other witness?” 

Before anyone could answer, de Spain 
stepped out into the open archway before 
the three men. “I'll act as the second 
witness,” he said, 

With a common roar, the Morgans 
bounded to their feet. They were not un- 
used to sudden onslaughts, nor was either 
of them a man to shrink from a fight at 
short quarters, if it came to that, but 
blank astonishment overwhelmed them 
both. De Spain, standing slightly side- 
wise, his coat lapels flapped wide open, 
his arms akimbo, and his hands on his 
hips, faced the three in an attitude of 
readiness only. He had reckoned on the 
instant of indecision which at times, when 
coupled with apprehension, paralyzes the 
will of two men acting together. Under 
the circumstances, either of the Morgans 
alone would have whipped a gun on de 
Spain at sight. Together, and knowing 
that to do so meant death to the one that 
took the first shot from the archway, each 
waited for the other; that fraction of a 
second unsettled their purpose. Instead 
of bullets, each launched curses at the in- 
truder, and every second that passed led 
away from a fight. . 

De Spain took their oaths, demands and 
abuse without batting an eye. “T am 
here for the second witness,’’ was all he 
repeated, covering both men with short 
giances. Druel, his face muddily white as 
the whisky bloat deserted it, shrunk in- 
side his shabby clothes. He seemed, ev- 
ery time de Spain darted a look at him, 
to grow visibly smaller, until his loose 
bulk had shriveled inside an arm chair 
hardly large enough normally to con- 
tain it. 

De Spain, with each epithet hurled at 
‘him, took a dreaded step forward toward 
Gale, and Druel, in the line of fire, 
brought his knees up and his head down 
till he curled like a porcupine. Gale, 
game as he undoubtedly was, cornered, 
felt perhaps recollections of Calabasas and 
close quarters with the brown eyes and 
the burning face. What they might mean 
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in this little room, which 
slowly crossing, was food fo 

Nor did de Spain break his. ope 
silence until their burst of rage hag blow 
over. “You’ve arranged your marriages 
he said, at length. ‘‘Now pull jt.» Be, 

“ec . ms , * - 

My cousin’s ready to marry me, and 
she’s goin’ to do it tonight,” crieq g 
violently. ale, 

Duke, towering with rage, lookeg at 
Spain and pointed to the hall door, “Y, 
hear that! Get out of my house 
cried, launching a vicious epithet wit 
words. ; with the 

“This isn’t your house,” rete 
Spain, angrily. ‘‘This house is Nano a 
yours. When she orders me out, I'll g 

3ring her down,” he thundered, raising his 
voice to shut off Duke, who had sat 
doubled his abuse. “Bring her into this 
room,” he repeated. “We'll see whether 
she wants to get married. [If Bhe does, 
I'll marry her. If she doesn’t, and yoy 
have been putting this up to force her 
into marrying, so help me, you'll be car- 
ried out of this room tonight, or | will,” 
He whirled on her uncle with an accusing 
finger. ‘You used to be a man, Duke, 
I've taken from you here tonight what J 
would take from no man on earth but for 
the sake of Nan Morgan. She asked me 
never to touch you. But if you've gone 
into this thing to trap your own fiesh and 
blood, your dead brother’s girl, livieg yn. 
der your own protection, you @en't de. 
serve mercy, and tonight you sheM have 
what’s coming to you. I’ve fought you 
both fair, too fair. Now—before I Seaye~ 
it’s my girl or both of you.” 

He was standing near Druel. Without 
taking his eyes off the other men, he 
caught Druel with his left hand by the 
coat collar, and threw him half way acrogg 
the room. “Get upstairs, you old garrion, 
and tell Nan Morgan that Henry @e Spain 
is here to talk to her.” 

Druel, frightened to death, #serambled 
into the hall. 
am an officer of the law. I arrest you 
for trespass and assault,” he shouted, 
shaking with fear. 

“Arrest me?’ echoed de Spain, con- 
temptuously. “You miserable whelp, if 
you don’t climb those stairs I'll send you 
to the penitentiary the day I get back to 
town. Upstairs with your message!” 

“It isn’t necessary,” said a low Voice in 
the hall, and with the words Nan appeared 
in the open doorway. Her face was white, 
but there was no sign of haste or panic in 
it; de Spain choked back a breath} to him 
she never had looked in her silence s0 
awe-inspiring. 

He addressed her, holding his left hand 
out with his plea. ‘‘Nan,’’ he said, con- 
trolling his voice, ‘‘these men were get- 
ting ready to marry you to Gale Morgan. 
No matter how you feel toward me now, 
you know me well enough to kwew that 
all I want is the truth: Was é@ais with 
your consent?” 

She stepped into the line of fire be- 
tween her cousin and de Spain as she an- 
swered. ‘“‘No. You know I shell never 
marry any man but you. This vile bully,” 
she turned a little to look at her angry 
cousin, “has influenced Uncle Dake—who 
never before tried to persecute or betray 
me—into joining him in this thing. They 
never could have dragged me inte it alive, 
And they’ve kept me locked #er_ three 
days in a room upstairs, hoping te break 
me down.” 

“Stand back, Nan.” 

If de Spain’s words of warning struck 
her with terror of a situation she could 
not control, she did not reveal it. “No,” 
she said, resolutely. “If anybody here is 
to be shot, I’ll be first. Uncle Duke, you 
have always protected me from @ale Mor- 
gan; now you join hands with, him, You 
drive me from this roof because 1 don't 
know how I can protect myself wné@er It.” 

Gale looked steadily at her. ‘““You prom- 
ised to marry me,” he muttered, trucu- 
lently. “I’ll find a way to make you keep 
your word.” 

A loud knocking interrupted him, and, 
without waiting to be admitted, Pardaloe, 
the cowboy, opened the front @eor and 
stalked boldly in from the hall. 2 

If the situation in the room surprised 
him, he gave no evidence of it. And as he 
walked in, Nan disappeared. Pardaloe 
was drenched with rain, and, taking off 
his hat as he crossed the room te the fire, 
he shook it hard into the blazing wood. 

“What do you want, Pardaloe?” snapped 
Duke. 

Pardaloe shook his hat once mere and 
turned a few steps so that he stood be- 
tween the uncurtained window and the 
light. “The creek’s up,” he said to Duke, 
in his peculiarly slow, steady tone. “Some 
of Satt’s boys are trying to get the cattle 
out of the lower corral.” He fingered his 
hat, looked first at Duke, then at Gale, 
then at de Spain. “Guess they’M need 4 
little help, so I asked Sassoon to come 
over——” Pardaloe jerked his head in- 
dicatively toward the front. “He's out- 
side with some of the boys now.” 

“Tell Sassoon to come in here?” thun- 
dered Gale. 

De Spain’s left arm shot out. “Hold ua 
Pardaloe; pull down that curtals behin 
you!” ” 

“Don’t touch that curtain, Pardaloe: 
shouted Gale Morgan. 

“Pardaloe,” said de Spain, his left 
pointing menacingly, and walking imstan™ 
ly toward him, “pull that curtain or pu 
your gun, quick!” At that moment, Nam 
in hat and coat, reappeared in the @ od 
way behind de Spain. Pardaloe ferk 
down the curtain and started for the do0r- 
De Spain had backed up again. eo 
Pardaloe,” he called. ‘My men are 


er 
de Spain Wag 


He turned on de Spain, “{* 
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i door. Stand where you are, he 
side th till enforcing his commands with 
order ht hand covering the holster at his 
hie Me leave this room first. Nan, are 
es ready?” he asked, without looking at 
Seat 
her. 

“Yes.” 


Her uncle’s face whitened. ‘Don’t leave 
this house tonight, Nan,” he said menac- 
ingly. 

“you've force 

“pon't leave 


me to, Uncle Duke,” 
this house tonight.’’ 

“t can’t protect myself in it.” 

“pon’t leave this house—most of all, 
ith that man!’ He pointed at de Spain 
ny a frenzy of hatred. Without answer- 
rae the two were retreating into the 
gemi-darkness of the dining-room. ‘‘Nan,” 
ame her uncle’s voice, hoarse with feel- 
” “youre saying good-bye to me for- 
ever.” a 

“No, uncle, 
ing what I have to do. 
“It tell you I don’t want to drive you 
from this roof, girl.” 

A rush of wind from an opening door 
was the only answer from the dark din- 
ing-room. The two Morgans started for- 
ward together. The sudden gust sucked 
the flame of the living-room lamp up into 


she cried, “I am only do- 


the chunney, and, after a brief, sharp 
struggle, extinguished it. In the confu- 
gion it was a moment before a match 


could be found. When the lamp was re- 
lighted, the Morgans ran into the dining- 
room. The wind and rain poured in thru 
the open north door. But the room was 
empty. e 

Duke turned on his nephew with a 
choking curse. “This,”’ ‘he .cried, beside 
himself with fury, “is your work!” 

(To be continued) 





Fresh From the Country 


IOWA. 

Greene County, (c) Iowa, March 138th.— 
The weather has been changeable. Farm- 
ers are busy hauling out fertilizer this 
week. All are testing seed corn, which 
is about the same as other years—some 
good and some poor corn. <A census of 
the wheat is to be taken soon, but not 
much is ever raised in this county. Live 
stock look well. A number have young 
pigs, which are doing well for the weath- 
er, The shortage of help may be reduced 








if the boys in the army are given fur- 
loughs during sowing and harvest time, 
along with the young boys, to aid the 


farmers with their crops. <A larger crop 
is to be planted than last year if help 
can be had to produce more food prod- 
ucts.—E. B. 

Webster County, (n) Iowa, March 16th. 
—Spring-like weather. Some snow the 
othe? day, but all gone again. No spring 
work started yet, but will be some in 
about a week. Farmers are getting ready 
for field work. Cattle all look well. Hogs 
are scarce. Corn is poor.—A. J. Johnson. 


KANSAS. 

Nemaha County, (ne) Kan., March 18th. 
—On March 9th we had a terrible wind- 
storm, wrecking many windmills. Have 
had but very little moisture this winter, 
but the wheat is all right as yet. Every 
one is busy preparing oats ground, and 
soine few have sowed. Many more sheep 
on hand than ever before, and the lambs 
are doing finely. All stock came thru 
the winter in fine shape. More sows bred 
than last year. Many are buying incu- 
bators, and there will be the biggest ef- 
fort to grow a large poultry crop that 
this county ever saw. Some are planting 
early potatoes.—G. E. Hollister. 


MISSOURI, 
Vernon County, (w) Mo., March 11th.— 
We had a very good rain March 3d. Wheat 
4s coming out real well since the rain. A 


real good 


aa 1 acreage of oats will be sown 
_ this year, and the oats sowing is 
prett well along, and the ground is 


— in good shape. Stock have come 
ir } ri mak os sat 
ay the winter in good condition, with 
ots of feed yet in the country. There has 


bee; something like 150,000 bushels of 
ne shipped from our town since the 
Z Fans enough to ship, and farm- 
le ; 8 ill bringing in quite a lot to be 
Upped. But few cattle and hogs on feed 


at present.—Wallie Jackson. 


NEBRASKA. 

poatpy County, (e) Neb., March 15th.— 
‘ag tay ty Sade be sinning to plow sod, and 
te ‘for — Physical condition. <A little 
Sractically time of the year. Frost is 
Shee ie y all out of the ground. Seed 
. era esting very poor. New corn has 
ineet cae around 50 per cent for 
Wheat aac ‘i here will be some spring 
is selling =A his year, Home-grown seed 
plentiful Bs Farid per bushel. Oats are 
and tur 9 cents per bushel. Alfalfa 
ns wa i “y some signs of growing, 
Amos Gaensler, tell much about it yet.— 
Rain county, (n) Neb. March 16th.— 
ficial to ton” this week have been ben- 
Sufficient sr Daan and have furnished 
is too nee ture for spring farming. It 
fall grain. Tt determine the condition of 
Was not favo re fore part of the winter 
the inBleats, sy le to rye and wheat, and 
be below ge are that these crops will 
ing seed ae Average. _Farmers are test- 
to solve the n and making a strong effort 
the labor oan which is serious. 
Where hel Ondition is still serious, and 

€lp is available the wages are so 
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high that the farmers can not pay what 
they exact. It frequently occurs that two 
gind three farm boys go from one family 
to the service of the United States, and 
it is difficult to replace them With effi- 
cient help at reasonable wages. Local 
market for all grain high. No. 1 hay, on 
track, $15 per ton.—Alex. R. Wertz. 
OHIO. 

Marion County, (c) Ohio, March 9th.— 
We have had an unusually long and cold 
winter, with lots of snow and deep drifts. 
But it has broken up nicely; that is, the 
snow melte@ gradually, without much 
rain, so there was no flood. Most of 
the fall pigs are not looking very good; 
it has been a hard winter on them, espe- 
cially where they didn’t have good quar- 


ters. Some shock corn in the fields yet, 
but this is no exception to the general 
rule in this part of the country. Seed 


corn is scarce and selling at high prices. 
Everything is selling well at public sales, 
even old farm machinery. Horses are 
selling better than some time back. Some 


men are selling their farms in Illinois 
and buying in Marion county. They 
think they are doing well, selling their 


land for around $300, and buying here 
for $150 to $225 per acre. Of course these 
prices are for the better land. Some land 
here sells for $100 per acre and less.— 
Arnold Miller, 


ILLINOIS. 

Bond County, (s) Ill, March 11th— 
Wheat came thru the winter better than 
expected. ‘Needs rain, as ground is dry, 
but works fine. Some have commenced 
sowing oats, and there will be a big acre- 


age sown here.—J. E. Fowler. 

Logan County, (c) TIL, March 14th.— 
Weather fine. Wheat came thru the 
winter in good condition. Farmers are 


plowing sod and breaking oats ground. 
There will be quite a lot of spring wheat 
sown here. There were lots of farm 
sales this winter; prices were good. Brood 
sows high. Most farmers are going to 
try to raise some hogs this year. Mules 
are high, but the horse market is not so 
good. Not much stock on feed here now. 
—F. J. De Jarnette. 


MINNESOTA. 
Lyon County, (sw) Minn., March 15th.— 
Some wheat seeded last week, but ground 


is now covered with snow. Oats crop 
moved to market rapidly at around 90 
cents. Nearly all corn sold. Late sellers 


received $1.50 to $1.65. “Seed corn ques- 
tion serious. Farmers who shipped in 
hogs to feed got about 50 cents a bushel 
for their corn. Some fat cattle have sold 
for same money as was paid for them 
last fall. After all our growling about 
wheat price and grades, we are all sowing 
wheat. Patriotism has gone “over the 
top’ against our pockgtbooks.—Charles Bai 
Carlson. 


Recent Public Sales 


Chicago, March 18, 1918.—Speculation in 


minimum, 


grain has been reduced to a 
it being discouraged by the federal gov- 
ernment, and trade is now mainly on 


cash account, with prices ruling far high- 
normal times, despite restric- 
the upward movement. 
Wheat is closely held by farmers and 
owners of elevator holdings, the estab- 
lished price for No. 2 red winter wheat 
being $2.17 per bushel. Corn prices vary 
widely, because much of the grain is 
soft and much almost worthless, and re- 
cent sales of prime yellow corn were made 
at $1.75, while prime oats brought 94% 
cents. Rye prices advanced over $1 per 
bushel in the course of about two months, 
and sold recently up to $2.95, the highest 
price ever paid. The best milling barley 
has advanced to $2.45, with recent reac- 
tions in this and other cereal prices. Corn 
has been marketed during recent weeks 
much more extensively than heretofore, 
many more cars having been sent to 
country shipping points, but it has been 
well absorbed, the general demand being 
very large on domestic and foreign ac- 
count, and the visible supply in the Uni- 
ted States remains at a low level. Corn 
has been very largely substituted for 
flour by many families, and the Minne- 
apolis mills are preparing to grind enor- 
mous quantities of corn. The visible 
wheat supply in this country is down to 
8,949,000 bushels, comparing with 56,240,- 
000 bushels a year ago; while that of 


er than in 
tions placed on 


oats is 15,199,000 bushels, comparing with 
35,995,000 bushels at this time last year. 
In many farming districts stock feeders 


have used up their corn and other feed, 
forcing numerous premature shipments of 


live stock, but where farmers have the 
feed needed, they are slow to sacrifice 
their stock. There is a strong money 


market, the Chicago banks still making 
loans at 6 per cent, and the new Liberty 
loan is expected to absorb most avail- 
able funds of the American people. Fewer 
farm mortgages than usual are offered 
for sale, the average farmer being in good 
shape financially. 

Timothy seed sells at $7 per 100 pounds; 
clover seed at $20 to $33.50 per 100 pounds, 
and flaxseed at $4.27% to $4.80% per 
bushel. Wisconsin potatoes are selling 
down to $1.40 to $1.50 per 100 pounds on 
track. Fresh eggs bring 35 to 36 cents a 
dozen, while sales are made of extras at 
40 cents for fillers and 41 cents for car- 
tons. Butter sells at 40 to 44% cents per 
pound, with packing stock at 31 to 3 








cents, while extras to grocers sell at 46% 
cents for tubs and 48 cents for prints. 

Cattle sellers were the dictators of 
prices for cattle of most descriptions dur- 
ing the past week, with much smaller 
offerings, and advances took place for 
the greater part of the cattle, the best 
heavy beeves excepted. Cattle averaged 
from 50 to 75 cents per 100 pounds higher 
than a week earlier, with the bulk of the 
steers going at a range of from $11.50 to 
$13.20, and a fair showing of steers at 
$18.25 to $14.25, while the poorer class 
of light-weight steers found buyers at 
$8.90 to $10.90. Fair lots of steers of light 
weights sold for $11 to $12.45, with a me- 
dium grade selling at $12.50 to $12.95, 
while good steers brought $13 to $13.45, 
choice heavy beeves being taken at $13.50 
and upward. Yearlings of good to choice 
quality sold on the basis of $12.25 to 
$13.50, with sales down to $10 to $11 for 
the commoner lots. Butcher stock shared 
in the upward movement, with cows sell- 
ing at $7.65 to $11.75, andeheifers at $7.25 
to $12.25, while cutters went at $7.20 to 
$7.60, canners at $6.75 to $7.15, and bulls 
at $7.50 to $11.25. Calves had a sharp 
advance based on a larger demand, light 
vealers selling at $14.75 to $16.75, while 
heavy calves were taken at $7.50 to 
$12.50. There was an excellent demand 
for stockers and feeders, with sales at a 
range of from $8.50 to $12 for ordinary 
calves to prime feeders of strong weights, 
only plain kinds going below $9.50 to $10, 
aud not much trading being done above 
$11.50. As the spring geason advances, 
the market for these cattle shows more 
strength, and a good advance has taken 
place already in prices, all kinds being 
much higher than they were several 
weeks ago. 

Hogs of the best class have been sell- 
ing recently at the highest prices paid 
since last November. This applies to 
prime hogs of light weights, there being 
a great scarcity of these offerings, with 
the receipts made up mainly of heavy 
swine, including barrows and sows. It is 
clearly a mistake for owners to let their 
good breeding sows go to market at such 
a time, when the country is called upon 
to furnish as large a hog crop as pos- 
sible, and most of the small numbers of 
these received of late were sold by farm- 
ers out of feed. Most of the stockmen 
fully realize the importance of making 
their holdings produce all the lard and 
meat possible, and recent receipts in the 
Chicago market have averaged in weight 
239 pounds, comparing with 233 pounds 
a week earlier, 229 pounds a month ago, 
204 pounds one year ago, 211 pounds two 
years ago, 228 pounds three years ago, 
and 227 pounds four years ago. With 
such a showing in weights, it is natural 
that a big premium should be demanded 
for desirable hogs of light weight, while 
the numerous offerings of heavy hogs 
have to be disposed of at large discounts, 
about 65 cents below top lots of light 
hogs. A marked improvement has taken 
place in recent weeks in the demand for 
hogs of the better class‘to ship east from 
here, and this is a powerful bullish factor 
in making prices. The spread in prices 


has widened out materially, with rough, 
heavy packers going lowest of all. Pigs 
are sold at extremely high prices, with 


feeders taken at the best figures paid. It 
is estimated that fully 75 per cent of the 
hogs purchased in the Chicago market 
for eastern shipment are of light weights, 
while the increase in the average weight 
of the Chicago receipts is now twenty- 
four pounds per hog more than during 
the first week of 1918. Near the week's 
close hogs brought $16.50 to $18, while 
pigs sold at $13 to $16.75. The best hogs 
sold at the best prices of the year. Prime 
heavy hogs sold 70 cents below the top 
price. 

Since the removal by the Food Admin- 
istration bureau of restrictions on the 
consumption of lamb and mutton, there 
has been a great increase in the demand 
for these meats, and extremely large ad- 
vances in prices for fat live muttons have 


taken place. Fed Colorado and western 
lambs make up the great bulk of the 
daily receipts, and they lead off in the 
advances in prices, altho the compara- 


tively small offerings of yearlings, weth- 
ers and ewes are also high sellers. Not 
many choice ewe breeding lambs are 
available, and all are taken quickly at 
high prices. Killers are discriminating 
strongly against heavy lambs, and these 
have to go at a big discount from prices 
paid for choice lots of lighter weights, 
the difference being as much as $1 to 
$1.15 per 190 pounds. A few big bunches 
of western feeding lambs have been sold 
recently at firm prices. Lambs sold last 
week at $16.50 to $18.50, with feeding 
lambs salable at $16.75 to $17.50, and ewe 


breeding lambs at $17.50 to $18. Fat, 
heavy lambs brought $16.50 to $17.25. 
Light yvearlings were salable as high as 
$16.75, while ewes sold at $8.50 to $14, 


wethers at $13.25 to $15, and bucks at 
$11 to $12. 

Horses were marketed in quite limited 
numbers during the past week, and prices 
were usually maintained, altho the re- 
quirements of buyers were not large. 
Farm chunks of inferior to good quality 
were salable at $60 to $140, loggers at 
$150 to $225, feeders at $150 to $240, draft- 
ers at $185 to $265, and the better class 
of expressers at $175 to $210. Ww. 

Stallions in Missouri—An act was 
passed by the last Missouri legislature, 
requiring the registration of all stallions 
offered for public service in the state. 
The law went into effect January 1, 1918. 











Copies of this act nay be had by apply- 
ing to the Missouri Stallion Registry 
Board, Columbia, Mo. Directions for 
meeting the requirements of the law will 
be found in copies of the act. The law 
provides that ‘every person, persons, firm, 
corporation, company or association that 
shall stand, travel, advertise or offer for 
public service in any manner any stallion 
in the state of Missouri shall first secure 
a license certificate for such stallion from 
the Missouri Stallion Registry Board.” 

Waste No Seed—Practically every seed 
dealer in the country reports this season 
a shortage of many kinds of vegetable 
seeds. Especially is this true as regards 
beans, the crop of which was very short 
last year. In view of this condition, the 
warning has been issued to gardeners to 
figure carefully as to their actual require- 
ments, to buy only what they need, and to 
plant all seeds bought. In this manner, 
the supplies on ‘hand will serve for every 
one. It is not intended to create a scare 
by calling attention to the fact that sup- 
plies of many kinds and varieties of veg- 
etable seeds are short, but to impress on 
every gardener the necessity for buying 
only such quantities as are required, and 
using such supplies to the best advan- 
tage. The plan of liberal sowing and sub- 
sequent thinning out of rows, formerly 
advocated by seedsmen and experienced 
gardeners alike, is being discountenanced 
this spring. Various publications are call- 
ing attentfton to the danger that in view 
of the seed shortage, unscrupulous dealers 
may try to work off old and worthless 
stocks on unsuspecting or ignorant gard- 
eners. To avoid the diasppointments sure 
to follow the purchase and planting of 
such seeds, it is urged that buyers pat- 
ronize well-established concerns, from 
whom they will be certain to get seeds 
of high germination test. 











WE WANT TO BUY 


OLD CORN 


1916 Crop. If you have any for sale send us 
crib run sample (at least a peck), stating quan- 
tity you have and lowest cash prices. Address 


Adams Seed Co., Box 75, Decorah, ia. 


lowa 103 Seed Oats Reciesed 


and free from smut, 61.25 per bu. Barley—Oder 
brucker—#2.25 per bu. Sacks 80c each, but can be 
returned, Robt. H. Edwards, Williamsburg, lowa. 


SOUTHEAST MISSOURI SEED CORN 


8,000 bu. St. Charles white corn suitable for seed. 
Excellent, sound grain, perfectly matured, grown on 
strong land. Over 90% pure red cob. Can be seen in 
cribs on my farm. Reference for reliability, 
banker or grain dealer in southeast Missourl. O 
KOCHTITZKY (R. J. Wright, Supt.), Malden, Mo, 


300 BUS. SILVER KING SEED COR 


for sale. Selected by myself. This corn was ripe 
and ready for cribbing at time of killing frost. Will 
mature in 100days. Germination 90%. Price for the 
lot in the ear, 64.00 per bu. 

EDW. CARLSON, R. 8, 


TESTED SEED CORW ‘rncrican crown. 

American grown. 
Alfalfa, Red Clover, Alsike, Timothy, Barley, Mar- 
quis Spring Wheat, Alberta Cluster Oats, in bushels 
or car lots. Send lst of your needs for special prices. 


Kbeling’s Seed Store & Ware House 
Established 50 years. Syracuse, N. WV. 


Ss E E D co ra N 1,000 Bu. Reid’s Yellow 

Dent, 500 Bu. 00-day 

Red, #5 per bu. Test 9) to 9% per cent germination at 

Mo. Experiment Station. | raised this corn myself. 
M. R. Lawrence, Huntsville, Mo. 

ure bred Boone Co. White, 


200 bu. 
SEED CORN 100 Sa. teld’s Yellow Dent. Both 


have been selected for early maturity. All well 
matured, dry, and most of it in crib at time of first 
freeze. Hand selected, tipped, shelled and sacked, 
65.00 per bu. W. VIA, Kennett, Mo. 


SEED CORN Early maturing St. Charles White. 

Field picked, cribbed before harP 
frost. Shelled and graded, 95% germination, $4.00 
per bu. L. H. GALE, Hayti. Mg. 


2,000.000 taid . 
CABBAGE PLANTS Now ready for planting, $2.2 


é K $2.5 
per thousand. Nelson Henke, Livonia, Louisiana. 

















Pinckneyville, 11. 
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<-— The Best Filter Mate 


You Cannot Afford to Use 
Any Other Kind 


Drop us a card and we will 


convince you. 
BRIDGES, Bedford, lowa 


HEIDER 12-20 


PLOW OUTFIT 


FOR SALE 


Has plowed less than 60 acres and is just as good as 
new. Reason for selling, want to get small outfit 


for small farm. 
GEO. A. KUHLMAN, Eariville, lowa 


WOMEN MAKE WASTE 


places yield enormous profits with new frult wonder 
A remarkable horticultural achievement. Fully 
described in our Bearing Plants Bulletin 92 
—free. CAMERON SMITH SONS, 602 No. 39 South 
LaSalle St., Chicago. 


For Sale—1917 Reeves 40-80 Gas Tractor 


Practically new. 
Address 110 South Dearbon St., Chicage 


Wanted: Second Hand Bags— High Prices 


for No.1 bags. DANVILLE BAG CO,, Danville, Il. 
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90 Bushels 


Per Acre 


Mr. A. J. Woolen writes: “‘I arrived 
in Canada with practicallynothing. Neverthe- 
less I made good, and my first crop of oats 
went on an average 90 
bushels to the acre.** 

Mr. Woolen is only 
one of thousands of farm- 
ers who have made good 
in Western Canada. Gov- | Rye ... 2734 bu. 





Wheat ...30 bu. 
Oats... 533% bu. 
Potatoes.148 bu. 


ernment statistics show | Flax... 133% bu. 
the average yield of oats This is the 1915 aver- 
age per acre from Gov- 


ernment statistics. 








per acre is 5334 bushels; 


128,000 Finms: 


Whether you have capital to buy land or not, 
there is a farm for you in Canada. You can get 
one of the recently surveyed 160-acre fertile home- 
steads along the Canadian Northern Railway. 
Here you have the same opportunity to succeed 
as = Mr. Woolen. First comers get choicest 
ocations. 


Best Farm Lands 
$15 to $25 Per Acre 


Thousands of acres of specially selected cen: 
trally located land, close to the railway, can be 
purchased on easy cash payments, or part cash 
and part crop payments. Here are modern free 
schools, good transportation, telephones and auto- 
mobile roads. Crops produced can onlybe equaled 
on farms costing to $200 per acre in more 
densely settled communities. 

Special Low Fares—The Canadian Northern 
Railway,which takes you to all parts of this terri- 
tory, provides special low fares to home-seekers 
and settlers. 


Send for FREE Book 


Write today for your free copies of the “Home- 
Seekers’ and Settlers’ Guide” and government 
literature. The Guide is full of interesting and 
valuable, information based on /pprerement re- 

turns and it tells you ex- 
actly how to make a home 
in Western Canada. Here 
is a home and wealth for 
you. 


Canadian Northern 
Railway 


R. U. Clark, G. A. 
64 West Adame Street 
Chicago, Il)(nols] 






























Your chance for success on the low priced farm landdjof 
Northern Minnesota 
North Dakota 


Montana 
Men of brain and brawn, the Northwest {s calling you. 
The United States government has guarant the 


farmers of the Northwest upwards of $2.00 per bushel 
for their Wheat. This is your opportunity. 8 


Send for Free Books on These 3 States 
Tells how others have won success on the virgin soil 
of these low priced farms, which need men to develop 
them. Low prices for the land—big prices for the 
sore. Write today for our free meee. North 
Dakota or Montana booklets, just off the press. Speci- 
fy the one you are most interested in. We have no 
yer! to sell, but can direct you to your opportunity. 
ress 


E. C. LEEDY, Gen. Im. Agt. 
Dept. 097 Great Northern Ry. 


Saint Paul - - Minnesota 


DON’T WRITE TO ME 


if you are fully satisfied where you are and are doing 
as well as you ought to do, but if you are not, then 
send me your name and address. I will do the rest. 
I will show you a country in whieh, for a few dollars 
per acre, you can secure a profitable dairy farm. It's 
Aitkin county that ! want to tell you about, 


ARNOLD, Land Agent, Rock Island Ry., 
158 Wolvin Bidg., Duluth, Minn. 


Your Chance is in CANADA—Rich Lands 


and business ‘opportunities offer you independence. 
Farm lands, $11 to $30 acre; irrigated lands, $35 to 
Twenty years to pay; $2,000 loan in improve- 
ments. Loan of live stock. Taxes average under 20 
cents an acre; no taxes on improvements, personal 
property or live stock. Good markets, churches, 
schools, roads, telephones Excellent climate—crops 
and live stock prove it. Special homeveekers’ fare 
certificates. Write for free booklets. ALLEN 
CAMERON, General Supt. Land Branch, Canadian 
Pacific Ry., 233 Ninth Ave., Calgary, Alberta. 


$oo Railway Land Grant Lands in Wisconsin 


For sale to actual settlers only. Clay loam soll, 

especially adapted for dfversified farming. No crop 

failures. Best stock and dairy state in the Unfon. 

Lands close to markets, excellent schools, and on 

good roads. Low prices and most reasonable terms. 

Ask about our “Farm Home Pian.” No interest or 
rincipa: for five years if desired. Write for booklet 
©. 46. Address W. R. KILLEN, Soo Line, Minneapolis, Minn. 


JUST OUT 


Our new land list of choice farm bargains in central 
Wisconsin. We want every prospective land buyer 
to send for this big, new, free list together with pan- 
Oramic views of this country. Write today. 

GRAHAM'S LAND OFFICE, Marshfield, Wis. 


























LEGAL 


Legal inquiries of general interest will be answered 
in this column free of charge to subscribers. If an 
answer by mail is desired a fee of $1.00 will be charged. 
This fee should always accompany inquiries Of a 
purely persona! nature which are not of interest to 
others. The full name and address must be signed 
to ell inquiries, but will not be published. Write 
legal inquiries on a separate sheet of paper. 


























FENCING TIMBER LAND IN 
MINNESOTA. 

A Mébnnesota subscriber writes: 

“TI want to fence a forty, which is most- 
ly timber. It is all timber around me. 
Must I put up the erttire fence at my own 
expense, or may I require the adjoining 
owners to pay half the cost?’’ 

The Minnesota law affecting this ques- 
tion is as follows: 

“The adjoining owners or occupants of 
lands in this state, when the land of one 
or both of such owners is in whole or in 
part improved and used, and one or both 
of such owners desires his or their land 
to be in whole or in part fenced, shall 
buiid and maintain the partition fence be- 
tween their lands in equal shares.” 

Before the fence is built, however, it is 
necessary to call in the fence viewers, 
who are to determine the need of the 
fence, and their opinion would probably 
be decisive upon the question. 


DIVISION FENCE, 

An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“A and B own adjoining farms. The 
partition fence is 180 rods long. Half of 
this distance is in bottom land, with a 
ereek running thru it. The creek over- 
flows, causing damage to the fence and 
flood-gate. As the fence is now divided, 
A has all of this bottom fence to build 
and repair. A and B both pasture along 
the fence. B’s share of the fence is all 
upland, Can this fence be so divided that 
the burden of maintaining the bottom 
land part of it will fall equally on A and 
B? If it can be so arranged according to 
law, how shall A proceed to have the 
change made?” 

The best way to settle a matter of this 
kind is for A and B to get together and 
talk the whole thing over, and divide the 
bottom land between them, and also the 
upland. If they can not agree on this, 
then the next best plan would be to have 
one of them divide the entire string of 
fence into two parts, and give the other 
his choice as to what part he will keep 
up. In making such division, he would, 
of course, allow for the extra cost and 
trouble of keeping up the fence on the 
bottom land. 

If they can not agree, then fhey should 
call in the fence viewers, who will make 
a ruling which will be binding upon bogh 
of them. 


INSURANCE ASSOCIATION'S 
LIABILITY. 
An Iowa subscriber writes: 


“A, living near a railroad, has insur- 
ance on hay, grain and seeds, A fire 
started by the railroad destroyed this in- 
sured property. A first made claim for 
loss against the railroad company, which 
admitted its lNability, and settled with A, 
who signed a receipt for loss in full. A 
next made claim against the insurance 
company for the amount of the insurance 
carried on the same property, which was 
burned by the negligence of the railroad 
company; first, on the ground that the 
railroad company did not pay the full 
amount of his claim, and second, because 
his policy does not state that losses on 
insured property will not be paid by the 
insurance company where the railroad ad- 
mits its liability. Has A any claim aginst 
‘the insurance company?” 

No. If A settled with the insurance 
company, the presumption is that he was 
paid in full for all damages sustained, and 
there can be no good reason, either in 
law “or in equity, why he should be paid 
double the amount of his damages. The 
insurance company undertakes to indem- 
nify the insured against loss sustained, 
If the insured is already indemnified, 
there is no loss to be taken care of by 
the insurance company. There is this 
further consideration: Had the insured 
looked first to the insurance company for 
his indemnity, the company would then 
be subrogated to his rignts, having paid 
the loss, and would have an action against 
the railroad company in its turn for In- 
demnity by reason of the payment mude 
to the insured. The insured having re- 
leased the railroad company, leaves the 
insurance company without remedy, if it 
paid the claim again, and it is a well- 
established principle that if the principal 
upon an obligation is released, any party 
secondarily liabile is discharged as of 
course. 





STALLION SERVICE RECORD. 


Every stallion owner needs a convenient 
and durable record. The Handy Record 
is used and endorsed every season by an 
increasing number of stallion owners. 
Blanks for 100 mares; special blanks for 
expenses, moneys received, etc. Price, 
75 cents each. Orders may be placed with 
Wallaces’ Farmer. 








Win the War by Preparing the 
Land, Sowing the Seed and 
Producing Bigger Crops 


Work in Joint Effort the Soil of the U. S. and Canada—Co-operative Farm, 
ing in Man Power Necessary to Win the Battle for Liberty. 


The Food Controllers of United States and Canada are asking for greater food 
Scarcely 100,000,000 bushels of wheat can be sent to the allies 
Upon the efforts of the United States ang 


production. 
overseas before the crop harvest. 
Canada rests the burden of supply. 


Every Available Tillable Acre Must Contribute; Every Available Farmer 


and Farm Hand Must Assist. 


Western Canada has an enormous acreage to be seeded, but man power is short, : 
and an appeal to the United States allies is for more men for seeding operations, 


Canada’s Wheat Production Last Year Was 225,000,000 Bushels; the 
Demand F::om Canada Alone, for 1918, is 400,000,000 Bushels. 


To secure this she must have assistance. She has the land, but needs the men, 
The Government of the United States wants every man who can effectiyel 


help to do farm work this year. 


oped first, of course; but it also wants to help Canada. 


It wants the land in the United States devel. 


Whenever we find a 


man we can spare to Canada’s fields after ours are supplied, we want to direct 


him there. r 
best serve the combined interests. 


Apply to our Employment Service, and we will tell where you can 


Western Canada’s Help Will Be Required Not Later Than April 5th. Wages 
to Competent Help, $50.00 a Month and Up, Board and Lodging. 


Those who respond to this peace will get a warm welcome, good wages, 
1 


board, and find comfortable 


omes. They will get a rate of one cent a mile 


from Canadian boundary points to destination and return. 


For particulars as to routes and places where employment may be had, apply to 


U.S. EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, DEPT. OF LABOR 








‘coming to farmers from the rich wheat fields of Western 
Canada. Where you can buy good farm land at $15. to 


$30. get acre and raise from 20 to 


45 bushels of $2. 


to the acre it’s easy to make money. Canada offers 


in her provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 


160 Acre Homesteads Free to Settlers 


and other land at very low prices. 
U.S. or their sons are yearly — 


tunity. Wonderful yields also o 


Thousands of farmers from the 
advantage of this great oppor- 
Oats, Bariey and Fiax. 


Mixed Farming is fully as profitable an industry as grain 
raising. Good schools, markets convenient, climate excellent. 
Write for literature and particulars as to reduced railway 
rates to Supt. Immigration, Ottawa, Canada, or to 


FRANK H. HEWITT, 22 W. Sth 8t., Des Moines, lowa 


W. V. BENNETT, Room 200, Bee 


Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 


R. A. GARRETT, 311 Jackson Bt. St. Paul, Minn, 
Canadian Government Agent. 








The Judith Basin 


ONTANA offers exceptional opportuntties te the 


farmer, stoekman and Investor. Sure crops by ordinary farming 
methods. Harvest every year—not ence in awhile. Ne irrigation, 
splendid climate, excellent water, goodmarkels. Yeu can do bet- 
ter In the Judith Basin. Buy direct from the owners. Priees low- 
ett, terms easiest. Free information and prices sea on request. 
Address THE COOK-REYNOLDS CO., Box E-406, Lewiston, Montana 










Low Fare Round Trip 
Homeseekers’ excursion to Colorado points every 
first and third Tuesday. Write for free farm booklet 
and special land-seekera’ rates. Immediate posses- 
sion and eight years’ time on our lands avué per cent. 
THE TWIN LAKES LAND AND WATER CO., 936 
First National Bank Bidg., Omaha. 


“Where the Gattle Are in Clover” 


. Central Minnesota Lands 
Send posta! for free list. Address 
Wadena, Minn. 


ASHER MURRAY, 


ARE YOU SICK 


of farming someone else's ye ny | him fatten 
off your labors—and want to start out for yourself? 
South Dakota is the state you are looking for. 
6it down and write to me, I will delighé in assisting 
you to come. CHAS. McCAFFREE, Immigration 
Commissioner, Capitol Qi4, Pierre, 8. D. 


Three Excellent Farms For Sale 


Red River valley, and quarter section in eastern 
Faulk Co., South Dakota. Prices and terms are 
reasonable. Gee. G. Sherwood, Grand Forks, N. D. 


South Dakota is Paying Good Wages 


for all year farm hands. married or 
single. Several bundred needed. South Dakota 
Industnal Commissioner, Huron, 8. D. 


Free! Free! Free! 


to every home seeker, our new land list and state 
map, showing pictures of a large, number of choice 
centra. Wisconsin dairy and nm fara bargains. 
Write today. Grabam’s Land Office, Marshfield Wis. 


7 STATE Immigration Department 
of Minnesota will send free, to anyone, maps 
and literature telling about the state. FRED D. 
SHERMAN, Room 103, State Capitol, St. Paul, Minn. 


$70 to $130 Per Acre 


for best Iowa farms. Large list sent on request. 
SPAULDING & O'DONNELL, Bima, Iowa 


























STOCK RANCHES 
of J. B. Long & Ce., located in the famous 
Judith Basin, are being sub-divided and sold s 
retail. Never has there been greater opportunity 
offered intelligent farmers. @et a Montana farm. 
Get it now. Buy direct from the owner, 
gave agents’ commissions. Write for full particu 
lars to J. B. LONG & CO., 

Box 148-D, Great Falls, Mont. 








CREE If for s h stment ou oe ee 
in, bi . simply 
ia $o 4 letts . say “Maul me Landology 


and all culars free." 
Address: GOITOR, LANDOLOGY 
Skidmere Land Go.,297 Hall Ave., Marinette, Witr 


AWFUL MISTAKES ARE MADE 


in many cases, when picking out the new a4 
Don’t be one to regret, later, such a step as this. 
wisely, investi carefully, before you jen 
Don’t buy anywhere till you have seen Af 
county, in, this state. ARNOLD, Land Agealy 
Rock Island Ry., 258 Wolvin Bidg., Duluth, Mina. 








FARM WHERE (T PAYS 
In eastern Oklahoma, land prices are low. _ 
climate. Short winters. Long grazibg season. Fave 
able for grain, forage crope, gardeding, trult 
ing, poultry raising, dairying and live stock- 
fuel, good schools and churches. For free ill ¥. 
booklet about guaranteed farms, rr K “Tl 
HOCKADAY, Industrial Commissioner, M. E- 


Ry., 1510 Ratlway Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 


MINNESOTA BARGAI 


land ; 2 miles 
160 acres with new butidings; good ; 2m 
from market, 5 from Wilmar. Price, $75.00 per sr 


A. H. BROWN, Willmar, Minn. 


a 


Silt loam, olay 

HARDWOOD CUTOVER LAND fudsor. Sel 

ther sandy or gravelly. Close to town. C008 te. 

Good schools. In the heart of the dairy rnd 30 

You deal direct with the owners. papi pool: 
ions. Easy terms. 

Tet 10. NORTH WESTERN LUMGER C8., Land opt, tani, WH 


Minnesota Gorn Lands 


For Sale On Easwv Terms. 
Write for our list. 


ANDERSON LAND CO., Wilimar, Minnesels 
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Of General! Interest 














in Grain Standard—Tentative 
revised standards for wheat under the 
ain standards act were announced by 
. gecretary of Agriculture recently. The 


Change 


ards are less exacting, especially 
See rerence to moisture, mixtures of 
with Le different classes, inseparable 
_ material and rye mixtures, than 
arothe present standards. Five public 
are | A were recently held, to afford 
heariéin trade an opportunity to discuss 


the Fain ni standards before final action 
the eras These hearings were held as 
~~ ta March 14th, Philadelphia; March 
=, Indianapolis; March 18th, Kansas 
“vy: March 18th, Spokane; March 21st, 
CY apolis. Change in the former stan- 
aie is largely due to war conditions, 
ach ‘have brought about fixed prices 
‘or wheat, and substantial elimination of 
competition in marketing. Milling and 
aking industries have been put upon a 





new basis. Under present abnormal con- 
ditions, mixtures of different classes of 
wheat, admixtures of rye, and other fac- 
tors, do not play so important a part in 
the marketing of wheat as under pre-war 
conditions. 


Regulate Corn Price—Tentative steps 
to reduce the ‘extortionate’ differential 
in the price for corn paid by the consumer 
and that received by the producer have 
been taken by the Food Administration, 
Suggestions have been forwarded to grain 
exchanges and corn handlers thruout the 
country, with a request for their opinion 
as to what should be done, and it was 
said that some action probably would re- 
sult as soon as a plan could be formu- 
lated. Officials refused to indicate wheth- 
er they had in mind assuring the farmer 
more money or the public a lower price. 
Disturbed transportation conditions, that 
have delayed movement of the crop, and 
the fact that a large part of the crop has 
been soft and extremely liable to rot, 
have brought about the present situation. 
Speculators were said to be taking advan- 





tage of conditions to offer the farmer a 
low cash price for immediate delivery, 
which generally was accepted. In the 
meantime, the public has been paying 
high prices because of the abnormal con- 
ditions. 


Missouri Judging Contest—A. contest in 
judging @airy cattle, open to all students 
enrolled in the short course at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, was held on February 
26th. Twenty-six men entered the ‘con- 
test, and each contestant was required 
to judge and to give written reasons for 
his placing of one class of mature Hol- 
stein cows, one of two-year-old Holsteins, 
one of three-year-old Jerseys, and one of 
two-year-old Jerseys. The men were rated 
both on. their placing and on the reasons 
given therefor. Three gold medals en- 
graved with the date, the name of the 
donor, and the name of the successful 
contestant, were offered to the winners 
in the contest. <A. L. Jathe, of Fulton, 
Missouri, had the highest total score in 
the contest. The medal offered by the 
Missouri State Holstein Breeders’ Asso- 





ciation, for the high man in judging Hol- 


steins, was won by W. H. Channon, of 
Quincy, Mlinois. The medal offered by 
the Southwest. Jersey Cattle Breeders’ 


Association, for the high man in judging 
Jerseys, was awarded to P. S. Read, of 
Sedalia, Missouri. The contest was man- 
aged by the Missouri Dairy Students’ As- 
sociation, an organization composed of 
the four-year students in dairy husband- 
ry. Mr. Floyd W. Atkeson was superin- 
,endent of the contest. The official plac- 
ing was made by Prof. A. C. Ragsdale, of 
the agricultural extension service. 


Soil Physics and Management—In this 
volume, the authors, J. G, Mosier and A. 
F. Gustafson, of the University of Illi- 
nois, have prepared a good text-book for 
agricultural students, as well as a good 
reference book for the practical farmer. 
After reading it, one will have a much 
clearer conception of soils, and he will 
better understand their management. The 
book is published by the J. B. Lippincott 
Company, and it may be bought thru 
Wallaces’ Farmer. The price is $1.75. 
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The lowa Short-horn Breeders Show and Sale 




















The lowa Short-horn Show and Sale Was Held at the State Fair Grounds in Des Moines Last Week. 


The third annual show and sale held by 







the lowa Short-horn Breeders’ Associa- 
tlon, at De ioines, last week, March 
Lith and 4th, was the biggest and most 
Buccessful event this association has yet 
held Prizes were offered for the best 
eattie in each class, and the line-up at 
the top of the classes would have done 


credit to a state fair, About two hundred 


head, mostly bulls, were on exhibition 
and sale. The cattle were sold in the sale 
by classes, in the order of their winning, 


the prizes bei awarded by Mr. Owen 
Kane, of Wisner, Neb., and the list of 
principal winners is published in this is- 
sue The top of the auction was the 
grand champion theifer of the show, Sunny 
Maid 10th, consigned by K. R. Silliman, 
proprietor of Claverburn Herd, at Colo, 
low The heifer had also been a first 
prize winner for Mr. Silliman at some of 
the state fairs, and sold to M. W. 
Myers, of Beaman, lowa, for $1,050. The 
top aged bull of the auction was Pride’s 
Emblem, that won first in the aged class, 
and was consigned by F. Gallmeyer, of 





she 


Mechanicsville, lowa. He sold for $719, 
to Morris Bros., of Stockport, Towa. Of 
the younger bulls, the roan September 


yearling, Dale Gauntlet, consigned by W. 
FE. Pritchard, of W alnut, lowa, topped the 


bull auction at $760, selling to Henry 
Ohitty, of Nevada, lowa. The white bull 
calf, Oakhiil beau, consigned by Zert 
Brown, of Ack 1, lowa, was the grand 


champion bull, and gold for $610, to W. 
M. McKinney, of Cairo, Mo. A number of 
others sold up to around $700, including 
the February bull calf, Gainford Favorite, 
consigned by I. B. Thomas, of Audubon, 
ae, and sold to H. B..T. Wills, of 
fea cat of hi ager TAH the foP Broo 
bene, sale proved to be a good place for 
vers of herd headers of choice Scotch 


breed ‘ { 

Pt ne. as they were able to make a 

a selection from a large number of 
od Ones, The offering also included 


800d bulls of the 


so-called plainer breed- 
ng, and some jot .- 


‘ 80 good of both Scotch 
= “cotch-topped breeding. The demand 
lei’ and everything was sold at 
breeders lat represented profits to the 
yet at ga all that were well grown, and 
Tt was th gay d prices to the buyers. 
included a foot time, the association has 
enty-five h female offering, and the sev- 
Batisfact, nead were sold the first day at 
$45,000 ioe y sage _The sale totaled some 
pin tela about 195 head, making a gen- 
at average of about $245 per head, 


‘ Breeders’ Associa- 
ed ta and Sale has each year been un- 
© management of E. R. Silliman, the 
Short- 


The Iowa Short-horn 
tion show 
representative 


of the American 





horn Breeders’ Association in lowa. He 
has done very efficient work, and has 
labored over-time to make the show and 


has been. Because of 
and of the arduous 
duties involved in the management of a 
big show and sale like this, for which 
Mr. Silliman gets no extra pay, the idea 
of rewarding Mr. Silliman was quietly 
talked near the close of the sale, and no 
sooner talked than put into action, which 
resulted in the raising of a handsome re- 
ward of $200 in cash, which, with the 
names of the contriputors, was, turned 
over to Mr. and Mrs. Silliman, the latter 
being a great help to Mr. Silliman in 
making the show and sale a success. 


sale the success it 
his efficient work 


One of the most interesting features 
of the Iowa Short-horn Breeders’ show 
and sale each year, and doubly so this 
year, is their annual banquet and busi- 
ness meeting. It was held at the Com- 
mercial Club banquet roms the evening 
of the 13th, and was largely attended, 
there being around a hundred and fifty 
at the tables, which is more than have 
ever attended the association banquet be- 
fore. There was an interesting after- 
dinner speaking program, with speeches 
by Dean Curtiss and Doctor Stange, of 
the Iowa State Agricultural College, and 
also by Auctioneer Kraschel, of Harlan, 


Iowa; James Atkinson, of the Home- 
stead; Mr. Patten, of the Short-horn 
World, with John P. Wallace, of Wal- 


laces’ Farmer, acting as toastmaster. In 
the business meeting that followed, some 
excellent ideas and suggestions were made 

-which will be acted upon and will make 
the lowa Short-horn Breeders’ Associa- 
tion a greater success than ever, se- 
cause of the need of more funds to carry 
on the work of the show and sale, and of 
getting out literature to properly adver- 
tise lowa Short-horns and the more than 
4,000 Iowa breeders in the business, 
it was decided to raise the membership 
fee to $5, and to make a vigorous cam- 
paign for more members. 

\The officers of the association the past 
year have been Frank Toyne, president, 
Lanesboro, Iowa; C. KE. Tilton, vice-presi- 
dent, Maquoketa, Iowa; D. A. Jay, secre- 
tary-treasurer, Blakesburg, Iowa, and the 
following directors: C. KE. Tilton, Maquo- 
keta; FE. B. Thomas, Audubon; Wm. Her- 
kelmann, Elwood, and A. L. Willsey, In- 
dianola. In the absence of Mr. Toyne, 
Mr. Tilton acted as chairman of the meet- 
ing. It was voted to make E. R. Silliman 
the secretary as well as the sale man- 
ager, most of the correspondence in get- 
ting up the show and sale devolving upon 
the sale manager anyway. W., E. Pritch- 
ard, of Walnut, and Bert Brown, of Adel, 











were the new directors elected, much 
work devolving on the directors of the 
association, as well as on the sale mane 
ager. Mr. Tilton was elected president 
for the ensuing year, and Harry Hopley, 
of Atlantic, vice-president. The retiring 


director, Mr. EK. B. Thomas, of Audubon, 
has been one of the most efficient work- 
ers for the success of the association, and 


until now has been constantly on the 
executive board. Much credit is due also 
to D. A. Jay, the retiring secretary, and 
to C. A. Oldsen, of Wall Lake, also, who, 
with Mr. Thomas and Mr. Jay, formed 
an efficient executive committee in the 
association from the start, and with the 


other officers did good work in conduct- 
ing the affairs of the association from its 
inception. 

An interesting feature of the show this 
year was the awarding of the silver tro- 


phieg. EE. R. Silliman, Colo, lowa, won the 
Wallaces’ Farmer trophy, offered for the 
best group of females in the sale from 
one herd. H. Pritchard, Walnut, Towa, 
won the Homestead trophy for the best 
group of bulls from one therd. Mr. Pritch- 


ard is retiring from the business, and the 
winning of the trophy is a fitting close of 
his work as a breeder. | His son, W. E. 
Pritchard, the newly-elected director of 
the Iowa Short-horn Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, will continue the work. The Short- 
hhorn World trophy, offered for the best 
ten head in the sale from one herd, was 
won by C. A. Oldsen, of Wall Lake, Iowa, 

The class awards, as already mentioned, 
gave Bert Brown, of Adel, first and cham- 
pionship on his white July yearling bull, 
“Oakhill Beau. F. Gallmeyer, of Mechan- 
icsville, won first in the aged bull class 
cn Pride’s Emblem, and Pritchard & Son, 
of Walnut, and E, B, Thomas, of Audu- 
bon, won the other firsts in “the bull 
classes. E. R. Silliman, as already noted, 
had the first and grand champion fe- 
male, and C. A. Oldsen was a strong win- 
ner also. 


The Warren Creek Land and Cattle Co., 
of Nevada, and Joe Turner, of Washing- 
ton, were carload buyers from a distance, 
The complete list of sales is not at hand, 
but the following, in addition to those 
already named, includes most of those 
selling at top prices. Beginnig with the 
females, FE. R. Silliman’s show cow, Sun- 
ny Maid 10th, was the first animal soid, 
the buyer being M. W. Myers, Beaman, 
fowa, at $1,050, as already noted. Among 
other tops were Lady Mayflower 2d, from 
the herd of C. A. Oldsen, Wall Lake, sold 
to A. R. Fennern, Avoca, for $700; Prin- 
cess Waterloo 2d, from FE. R. Silliman, 
sold to M. W. Myers for $700; Princess 





sold to 
lowa, 


herd, 
Center, 


Waterloo A., from the same 
James Buckhart, Guthrie 

for $410; Lovely of Lakewood, consigned 
by Glen Olsen, of Colo, sold to Warren 
Creek Land and Cattle Co. for $400; Ster-- 


ling Jewel, from C. A. Oldsen, sold at 
the same price to Jos. Turner, of Wash- 
ington. Quite a number of other females 
sold for about $300. The aged bull class 
were the first bulls sold, and the tops 
went as follows: Pride’s iMmblem, Mor- 
ris Bros., Stockport, Lowa, $710; Orange 
Cumberland, from Blair Bros., Dayton, 
Iowa ,sold to Art and Bert Lewis, Fay- 


etteville, Ark., for $625; Sultan Champion, 
from J. L. Reece, New Providence, to 
Jos. Turner, of Washington, $575; Cum- 
berland Viscount, from C. FE. Tilton, Ma- 
quoketa, Iowa, sold for $500 Silver Wav- 
erly, from Kroeger Bros., Princeton, sold 
to Frank Kedera, De Witt, for $400. Of 
the younger bulls, the Pritchard calf 
topped the auction at $760, and the 
Thomas calf came next, as already men- 
tioned. Other tops included Master’ Dale, 
from the Pritchard herd, at $690, to Henry 
Whitford, Alton, lowa, and Dale Amateur 
at $550, to H. T, D. Wills, and Clarion 
Pride, also from Pritchard, at $510, to 
Kuhn & Co,, Charles City, Iowa, 





Two Creek Bottom Farms 

One with 90 acres of alfalfa; two barns hold 175 
tons of lodse hay; 8-room house; near large city. 

One bas 60 acres in wheat; 130 acres in cultivation; 
8-room house; 2 miles from town. 

Botb fariag 160 acres each; both in southeastern 
Kansas; finest land on earth. Great bargains for 
quick sale; good terms. Send for full tnfort.ation. 
No trades considered. Address THE ALLEN 
COUNTY INVESTMENT CO., lola, Kansas. 


8,000 acres ready for 
Canadian Wheat Lands the dril, in quarters, 
halves or sections, Easy terms and crop payments. 
2,500 acre wheat and stock ranch, Western Canada; 
close to ratlroad, completely equipped, caterpillar 
tractor, {mpiements, horses, cattle, hogs; 1,200 acres 


ready for the drill; $125,000, third cash. 
H. T. TILLEY, 1753 Scarth St., Regina, Sask., Canada 








Choice North Dak. improved Farms 


To sell on easy terms or trade. Bargains. Investi- 
gate. A sample: 360-acre farm, 5 miles town; 320 
cultivated, good bufldings; only #45. Send postal for 
list. Bosley & McClintock, Rugby, No. Dak. 





NOUTH EASTERN NORTH DAKOTA— 
Wheat, Corn, Flax and Alfalfa Coun- 
try. Land prices low. Owners direct. Terms to 
suit. Lists and tllustrated literature free. SHEILS 
& WEAVER, Drawer N, Edgeley, N. D. 


For Trade—! Have (60 Acres of Land 


in Meade Co., South Dakota, to trade for Holstein 
cattle. JNO. P. BIEHN, Gregory, South Dakota. 








MPROVED 177-acre creek stock farm) 
83 Terms. Dandy 160-acre valley farm, 


$35 per acre. McGRATH, Mountain View, M2. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 








DAMS 


Orange Bud 24.......... 
Orange Bud.......+.--+++++ 





Imp. Orange Blossom 18th... 
c. 





Mamie Marigold 2d 
Mamie Marigold.... 
Norwood Marigold 
Norwood Marigold 2d 
Norwood Marigold... 





Sweet Annie............ 
Annabella 2d........... 










Orange Gir! 24 
Orange Girl 
Orange Star 
Orange 2d 20.206 -esccrseccescs 
Orange Blossom of Bouueval 
Orange Blossom of Bonneval.... 
Orange Blessom of Cedar 4th.. 
Orange Blossom of Cedar 21. 
Imp. Orange Blossum 18th,.... 
Ete. 








SIRES 
Got by Sultan Elect X407%49 
Secret Vic. X291335 
Independence X2224 
Goldleaf Knight 115706. I. Barr & Son 


Duke of Richmond 21525. 
eo PEE WEE 06 oes v0.5 000sect cécccveccestccceescees A. Cruickshank 


MAMIE’S SULTAN 24 613915 
Roan; caived April 14, 1917. Owned by J. T. 
Got by Fair Sultan X496027...... . 


Imp. Scotch Marigold.............+.- sir Wilfred Laurier 1577 
Etc. 


Roan; calved Nov. 24, 1916. Owned by J 


BED. BRRBOIS.. 0000 cccccvcvevcccoss Se BOUND sabre ccevees soevkseecesteces: ene 
Etc. 


.. Viceroy 21842 .... ......- 


Nineteen bulls are listed, all of young ages. 


SULTAN’S MASTER 6129016 
Roan; calved May 20,1917. Owned by J. T. Ferguson. 


BREEDERS 












...J. L. Davidson 
A. E. Kimberley 
occee Jas. Bruce 









.. Chas, Irvin 
. Shaver & Sons 
H. Cargill & Son 
R. O. Miller 

















. Cochrane 
. Crescent Knight 180433. W. 8. Marr 
W. 6. Marr 
HOPEFUL SULTAN X613014 
T. Ferguson 
Got by Sultan Elect X407249.. ..J. H. Miller 
Royal Roan X374122 haver & Sons 
Prince Boquet 14955 ...W. 8. Marr 
. D. Fletcher 
SULTAN’S VICTOR 
Roan; calved January 12, 1917. Owned by J. T. Ferguson. 
Got by Sultan Elect X407249............ccccsseeeeses J. H. Miller 
... Young Victor 24 X361 F. A. Murray 
Independence X 222414 enbach Bros 
Hilisdale Commander 14th F. Fatlor 
Nora's Challenger X 135999... M. Hughes 
Goldleaf Knight 115706... Barr & Son 
Baron Cruickshank 4988: .J. 1. Davidson 
Jubliee’s Breastplate 8293 . E. Kimberley 
Dulles OF TICRMORG BIG. «.o.0000c cccccccccccs covccsseses Jas..Bruce 


gee canbe _ A. Cruickshank 


Ryon & Ferguson’s Double Standard 
Polled Durham and Short-horn Sale 


Laurens, lowa, Wednesday, April 3 


In the sale are 6O head, of which one-third are Scotch. About a dozen are Short-horns and around 48 are Double St 
with fine clean polls. Note the following sample pedigrees of some of the rich breeding included: 


In Sale 


DAMS SIRES 


Viola Princess 2d 
Viola May.. 












Sweet Brier Queen 2d 
68weet Brier Princess 
Warden Sweet Brier. 
Cherry Sweet Brier.. 
Sweet Brier of Oak H 














Imp. Sweet Brier 7th.... 
Etc. 


A few are white, a lot are good roans, and a few good reds. We take much pride 
in being able to present such a good lot of thick, smooth young bulls. Our herds are headed by Sultan Elect X407249 and Secret 
Choice X453847, two bulls that will rank with the very best Scotch Polled bulls of the breed. Both are splendid roans and of 
great scale. Sultan Elect, by the famous Sultan’s Creed, is the sire of the greater part of the offering. Nearly all the bulls and a 
dozen open heifers are by Sultan Elect, and some of his daughters sell bred to Secret Choice. 
We offer nothing but what is strictly right in every particular. The catalog gives detailed information. Ask for it. Address 


RYON & FERGUSON, 
Holmes Cantine, Wallaces’ Farmer representative. N. G. Kraschei, Auctioneer. 


VIOLA PRINCESS 4th 178476 


Red; calved June 1, 1913. Owned by H. L. Ryon. 


Got by Snowflake 382156 
- Valentine Prince 19082 
. Aberdeen King 101458.. 
. Canada’s Pride 2d 73111 
-Blocky 84800.. 
- Favorite 56041 
Soe stoeduseuseses Barmpton 4524 


jap secuheoneane North Star 23381 
Proud Victor 175792 


Roan Sovereign 2d 445394. . 
6 PND BTEIOO BUDE Eves ccc cecevevescccsticcdeccccoes I 


‘King James 103902.... ese -C 
o+ William Of Orange 95796......csccccsee cose secee A 


You will like the get of this bull, 


andard 


Short-horn Cow by 


m BREEDERS 
tr, - T. Fitzge 
Nib 6 0.09 GA Rdicdes Purdy _ 
sevbee F. Bellows & Sons 









seseedeoes Wm. D 
A. Crutekeheg 

















In Sale SWEET BRIER QUEEN Short-h 
Roan; calved January 6, 1914. ‘owned by H. L. Ryon. orm Cow 

GO BY BROWRARS BODIE is nc cccccscccscccccccccscesccenccs W. T. Fitzgerald 
Sweet Brier Princess.............+++ Mi Ng OC rrr eee Purdy Bros 
Warden Sweet Brier................. Red Knight 157136 D.C. Morris 
Cherry Sweet Brier..........-.s.+065 eM MOPED MINE fine 6096 040.014 bvounevesdsnséicensssis 8. Campbell 
Sweet Brier of Oak Hiill..........-++- ee rere Cookson 
— Brier 76b......ccccrccces William Of Orange 95736........... 000 e eee eeeeeenes A. Cruickshank 

te. 
In Sale PROUD SULTAN X587090 Polled Ball 
Roan; calved November 12, 1916. Owned by H. L. Ryon. 

Got by Sultan Elect X11208-407249......,....cececccreeees J. H. Miter 

Sweetheart 3d Young Victor 2d X8559-351427....... a 


Princess May Highland Chief 190907........00sscccessccssoceeesoes Win. boa 
tc, 
In Sale BARON ELECT X688144 Polled Bull 
White; calved May 13, 1917. Owned by H. L. Ryon. 
Got by Sultan Elect X11203-407249.........0cscecececessescecess J. H, Miller 







Laurens, lowa 








ABEBRDEEN.ANGUS. 


W.S.S. 


Put a War Saving 
Stamp on your herd 
with a bull from the 
Beef Breed Supreme, 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


ANNUAL SPRING BULL SALES AT 
E. St. Louis, March 26 
Chicago, March 27 
Sioux City, April 2 
Omaha, April 3 
St. Joseph, April 4 


Wire or write bids if you can’t come. 


_w 











American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ Ass'n 
823 Exchange Ave., Chicago 














YOUNG HERD SIRES 


OF SUPERIOR BREEDING 
Biackbirds, Ericas, Heatherblooms 


Splendid individuals at reasonable prices. Now is 
the timeto buy. Write us. 


CERRO GORDO FARIS 
KE. J. Peake. Mgr. Mason City, lowa 


Angus Bulls and Heifers 


forsale. We bavea fine lot oi young bulls from 
14to16 mos. old, sired by Black Oakfield 153033 and 
Balmont Jr. 163149. They are bulls with size and 
quality, ~eady for service. Also a few good heifers 
and young cews for sale. 

We are loc ated near Mitchellville, on the main line 
of the Rock Island R. R. and the Interurban from 
Des Moines. Call or write. 


R. WILKINSON & SONS, 





Mitchellville, lowa 


ROSEMERE winnine ANGUS 


OTTO V. BATTLES, Owner 


For sale—A choice lot of bulls, all sired by the 
Chicago International grand champion, Oakylille 
wuiet Lad, and out of prize winning dams; most 
of them full brothers to our former show bulls. 
Address all correspondence to 


JNO. B. BURCH, Mer., Maquoketa, lowa 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS AT AUCTION 


RIVERSIDE FARMS 


First annual sale of pure bred ANGUS, 
to be held April 29th, at Osceola, Iowa. 
85 lots, 25 cows (several with ealves by side) and 10 
bulls, including our herd bull, Black Star 3d, 187824, 
a balf brother of the famous Blackcap Star 166902, 
1915 grand champion bull. Write for catalog. 


W. H. CAMPBELL & SON, Grand River, lowa 





























HAMPSHIRE 


BRED SOW SAL 


APRIL 6, AT WICKFIELD FARMS, CANTRIL, IOWA 














One of Four Grand Champion Boars in Service 


55 HEAD The Peaches and Cream Kind. Our herd has been leading 
——_—_——_—_ Winner on show circuit last three years. Home of the great 
Lookout and Wickware families. Write at once for free illustrated catalog; 
see the pictures of the animals that we are selling and the Hampshires at home 
on our farms. We make a specialty of the mail order trade, Over 700 head 
on hand to select from. Write your wants. 


Wickfield Farms, F. F. Silver, Prop., Box 77, Cantril, lowa 




















AKBKKDEEN-ANGUS. 








Wi | | a F i ONE OF THE MOST MUDERN 
I Ow awn 4 rm, nc. Equipped Breeding Plants in lowa 
It comprises 500 acres and 150 top Aberdeen-Angus, representing the most aristocratic families 
—Blackcaps, Blackbirds, Trojan Ericas, K. Prides and Prides. Herd bulls: Bruce Ito 187621, Black. 
cap of Kdenwold 202597, Blackcap Poe 24 236212. Home of Birdis Blackcap, Amer- 
{ca's greatest producing Angus cow; dam of bighest priced American bred Angus bull, the $5,000 Black 
Poe. Twenty young bulls, 12 to 18 months—herd heading bulls—and bulls that will fill every need. 


Willow Lawn adjoins Waverly, a town 
of four railroads. Wisitors invited. 


B. C. DOVE, Waverly, lowa 





IOWA STATE COLLEGE 


LIVE STOCK FOR SALE 


Aberdeen-Angus bull, 17 months old, Clydesdale 
stallion, 3 years old, Address 

FARM DEPARTMENT, 
Eowa State College, Ames, Iowa 


ANGUS BULLS OFFERED rancine to ages trom 


9 to 22 months. Main- 
ly the get of BLack Port, full brother to Black Ban- 
noch. Blackbirds, Prides and K Prides. Among 
them our second prize junior yearling, PoNcE 2p 
We have a very choice lot to offer. 

J. H, FITCH, Lake City, lewa 








ARBOR LAWN ANGUS 


Young bulls with quality and scale. Inspection in- 
vited. We are pricing them right for quick buyers. 


DANE BROS., La Porte City, lowa 


Oak Glen Angus Bulls 


A half dozen geod yearlings of popular families; 
sired by Bredo 24, a Blackbird bull that puts sub- 
stance in everything he sires. Inspection invited. 
W. 8S. AUSTIN, Dumont, Iowa 


Please mention this paper when writing. 














ABERDEEN-ANGUS. 


OAK WORTH 


ABERDEEN - ANGUS 


All the Leading Families Represented 


Promising young bulls for sale. 
Write or visit 


HUGO HORSWELL, Estherville, lows 


POLAND.CHINAS. 








50 Bred Poland-China 
Sows and Gilts 


100 Fall Pigs, either sex, at private 
sale. est of Big Type breeding. 


PLAINVIEW HOG AND SEED FARM 


Frank J. Rist, Prop. 
BOX W, HUMBOLDT, NEBRASKA 


OAK GLEN 


POLAND GHINAS 


Good fall boars. Also a few spring boars and twe 
herd boars for sale, Also bred gilts. Boars in st- 
vice: Big Jones Jr., half brother to Gerstdale Jon, 
and Orphan Lad, third prize pig at Omaha, 1916, 


Come or write. 
W.S, AUSTIN, Dumont, lowa 


Spotted Poland-China 


Correspondence solicited. 


H. L. FAULKNER, Jamesport, Me 


BERKSHIRES. 


























efits 
Young boars and 
BERKSHIRES of prize winnin 
—of the Mas terplece family. 

by Buperbus, sire of the world’s cul 
champion boar at Panama Expos! 


~,'| 1915. They will please you. Priess 
CD NICHOLS LIVE STOCK CO., Rese, 








Farev EW Farm Berkshtres. Not 
for sale now—sold out. Nice youngsters 
now out of prize winning sires and dams. bone th 
ones later on. J. H. Nickel & Sons, Arenz 





Tag your stock—best and cheapest means of 
identification for H Sheep and Cattle. 
Name, ‘eddress ond eumber stamped on tags 
Catalog mailed free on request, 


F.&§. Burch @Co., 155W. Hures St. Ch 








Please mention this paper when writilg 
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3} CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES start with ,and thru shis efforts and the Tennessee Banff 8th calf at foot by sale young bulls now being offered are by 
pal efforts of his associates, much of the time or soon after. Lady Roberta is a nice Kalif. Eight are Blackbirds, three are 
SHORT-HORNS. success of the sales is due. With so roan daughter of the choicely bred Scotch Trojan Ericas and one is a Pride. And, 
many bulls to be sold in so short a period bull, Arabella’s Crescent Knight. Among besides these young bulls, Belmar of 


og—Wm. Herkelmann, Elwood, Iowa. 


Mar. 9 and 27—Combination Sale, South 
ar a, Neb.; H. C. MeKelvie, Sale 
Manager, Lincoln, Neb. 


97—Uppermill Farm, Wapello, Iowa. 
arp, A. Jay, Blakesburg, Iowa, 
ay WwW. FP. Donald, Clio, Iowa; sale at 
Ottumwa, Iowa. | ' 
139—Economy Stock Farm, Shenan- 
h, Iowa. 
pay 2 Jos Miller & Sons, Granger, Mo, 
May o)—J. W. McDermott, Kahoka, Mo. 
Ma) “7-A. C. Lanham, Shetdon, Iowa. 


June 
POLLED DURHAMS. 
og and 29—Combination Sale, South 
ee ha, Neb.; H. C. McKelvie, Manager, 
Lincoln, Neb. | 
April 3—Ryon & Ferguson, Laurens, Ia. 
April 4—Leland Person, Sibley, Lowa. 


ANGUS. 
g—Minnesota Angus Breeders’ As- 


ee io, St. Paul, Minn. 


96 to Apr. 4—American Aberdeen- 


ed Association Sales; Chas. Gray, 
Secretary and Sale Manager: 
Mar. 26—Bull Sale, East St. Louis, IIL 


(Mar. 27—Bull Sale, Chicago, Il. 
Mar. 28—Sale of Females, Chicago, IIl. 
April 2—Bull Sale, Sioux City, Iowa. 
April 8—Bull Sale, South Omaha, Neb. 
April 4—Bull Sale, St. Joseph, Mo. 
May 1—lowa Angus Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
May 21—J, Tudor & Son, lowa City, Iowa. 
May 22—W. H. Cooper, Hedrick, Iowa. 
May 23—P. J. Donohoe, Holbrook, Iowa. 
May 24—C. A. Rosenfeld, Kelly, lowa. 
Wilkinson & Sons, Mitchell- 
yille, Iowa. 

HEREFORDS. 


May 22—-Warren T. McCray, 


-” HOLSTEINS 


Mar. 27 and 28—Iowa Holstein-Friesian 
Breeders’ Assn., Fair Grounds, Des 
Moines; F. C. Barney, Secretary, Cha- 


pin, lowa. 
j RED POLLS. 
May 28—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
lowa; dispersion sale. 
; JERSEY CATTLE. 
Mar. 26—Stirling Farm Dairy, State Fair 
Grounds, Des Moines, lowa. 
DUROC JERSEYS. 
Oct. 24—Wilber A. Terpening, Galesburg, 


Kentland, 


Ii. 
Feb. 7—Wilber A. Terpening, Galesburg, 
Ill. 


HAMPSHIRES. 
6—F. F. Silver, Cantril, Iowa, 
PERCHERONS. 

Mar. 23—Iowa Horse Breeders’ Associa- 
tion Sale, Creston, Iowa; A. Latimer 
Wilson, Manager. 

JACKS AND JENNETS. 


Apr. 





Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
(nue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
Mfieation or special position. Our pages begin to go to 
the electrotyper on Thursday morning ana no changes 
aan be made after pages are made up. New advertise- 
Ments, however, can usually be inserted if received 
6 late as Monday morning of the week of issue. 








LIVE STOCK FIELD MEN. 
H. M. YODER, 1101 Walnut Street, Des 
Moines, lowa. 
E. H. CANTINE, Cherokee, Iowa. 
ELMER J. LAMB, 359 North Thirty-third 
Street, Lincoln, Neb. 
D. G. SUTHERLAND, Galesburg, Ill. 


= 


— 





Field Notes 


A SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY TO BUY 
ANGUS BULLS. 

gen oadere of Wallaces’ Farmer desiring 

° buy an Aberdeen Angus herd bull, or 

ulls from which to raise the best class of 





eere, have an unusual opportunity in 
ne five sales announced under the aus- 
ices of the American Aberdeen Angus 
ag pany Association, from March 26th 
Angad 4th. Three hundred head of 
a will be sold in these five sales, and 
tere will also be offered ten females in 


og : hicago sale and four females in the 
heteq ey Mo., sale. The five sales are 
Ea : 4 follows: Tuesday, March 26th, 
Wedne, 7 Louis, il., sixty-eight bulls; 
ome ay, March 27th, at Chicago, for- 
¥ ve, bulls and ten, females; Tuesday, 
Wednei at Sioux City, forty-two bulls; 
onc med April 3d, at Omaha, ninety- 
ria Ng i Thursday, April 4th, at St. 
in madi ifty-eight bulls and four females. 
Praha pera dS to the five sales under the 
ako the American Aberdeen Angus 

va gvis tation, there will also be 
1c Sale 


bulls and 






Ss, Seventy-two 





— selling at St. Paul, Minn., on 
femaloo’, larch 26th, and fifty bulls and 
Not c hy. Cedar Rapdis, lowa, May Ist. 
, nly the Aberdeen Angus Association, 


but the 
t the breeders who are members of the 


ASSOC\: ay 
in Mt rg have taken a deep interest 
Making these sales a success. Many 





nent breeders 
the various sales 
portunity for the 


are dontributors to 
and they offer an op- 


herd buil selection of a matured 
Souns | a tried worth ,or of a choice 
: 5 bull, which should mean much to 


OSe 2 
not pearch of a good bull. It is not 
ing the offer ct? 80, into details concern- 
our hace a in the various sales, but 
ticulars me desiring to obtain full par- 
one sate at they are interested in any 
the Amerinn. Obtain details by writing 
S80Ciatinn ty berdeen Angus Breeders’ 
Ti. - 817 Exchange Ave., Chicago, 
ASSociation harles Gray, secretary of the 
ersonal int has always taken’ a deep 
Mr. Gray t erest in the annual bull sales, 
“4¥ being sponsor for the sales to 











of time, these sales certainly will afford 
an unusual opportunity for bargains, and 
we believe those who attend will find it 
well worth their while. Catalog of any 
one or all of the sales is now ready for 
mailing, and Secretary Gray will be glad 
to see that it is forwarded to you prompt- 
ly on request.—Advertising Notice. 


RYON & FERGUSON’S POLLED DUR- 
HAM SAL 


A sale of Polled Durhams and Short- 
horns that we direct special attention to 
is that of Messrs. Ryon & Ferguson’s, 
to take place at Laurens, Iowa, April 3d. 
They will sell sixty head. Very few of 
advanced ages are among them. It is an 
offering largely of bulls and _ heifers 
around fifteen to eighteen months of age, 
and in the main they are the get of their 
splendid big roan Sultan Elect, a son of 
the noted Sultan’s Creed. He ig a choice- 
ly Seotch bred Harris Golden Drop, and 
a bull that is doing much in the way of 
improving Messrs. Ryon & Ferguson's 
herds. These gentlemen are working to- 
wards an all-Scotch herd of Polled Dur- 
hams. In fact, about one-third of this 
offering is Scotch. The sale offers _spe- 
cial inducement to the bull buyer. There 
are nineteen of them, and with few ex- 
ceptions all are of serviceable ages. A 
few good Short-horn bulls are listed, but 
in the main they are good Polled Dur- 
hams. Sultan’s Victor is a dark roan 
January yearling of the Orange Blossom 
tribe, whose full brother won first at the 
South Dakota state fair Inst fall He is 
a low-set, thick, smooth bull. Proud Sul- 
tan, Royal Elect and Hopeful Sultan are 
but a few of the good Scotch Polled bulls 
listed. Their general conformation and 
make-up bespeak the value of their sire, 
Sultan Elect, as a breeding bull. ‘The fact 
that it fs largely a Suitan Elect offering 
gives it added value. And to follow this 
bull we think they made a wise selection 
in securing the _ three-year-old Secret 
Choice, one of those smooth, compact 
roans with -plerty of scale. He is a son 
of Fair Choice, by Retriever. The dam 
of Fair Choice is Fair Louisianan, the 
only cow we have knowledge of being by 
Choice Goods and out Jof Ruberta. Messrs. 
Ryon & Ferguson have been planning on 
this sale for some time, and their cattle 


are in good condition. Read their an- 
nouncement and ask for the catalog.- 


Advertising Notice. 


JAY-DONALD SHORT-HORN SALE, 
NEXT WEEK. 


Do not overlook the Short-horn sale to 
be held at Ottumwa ,lowa, March 30th, 
Saturday of next week, by D. A. Jay, of 
Blakesburg, Iowa, and W. Preston Don- 
ald, of Clio, Iowa, two enterprising, reli- 
able, southern Iowa Short-horn breeders, 
wha, have been building up .good herds, 
and are worthy of the patronage of their 
brother breeders and farmers. The full- 
page announcement last week showed il- 
lustrations of a number of the cows, heif- 
ers and young bulls in the sale, which are 
just as well bred as their good type and 
quality indicate. The catalog shows il- 
lustrations of others in the sale, and at- 
tention is again called to the ‘good herd 
bulls that head Jay Farms and Dlanod 
Farm herds. Imp. Orangeman, at the 
head of Jay Farms herd, was illustrated 
in last week’s announcement. lie was 
bred by Wm. Anderson, of Scotland, ant 
was one of the best bulls in the Carpen- 
ter & Ross importation of Short-hodrns, 
that sold at Ghicago in 1916. His sire is 
the Duthie bred Rosewood bull, Royal 
Stamp, by Merry Stamp. _The dams for 
five generations were bred by Anderson, 
and coming from one of the best herds of 
Scotland, splendid results can be expect- 
ed from Orangeman, a bull of fine style 
and the right type and quality. He was 
a winner for Mr. Jay at the last Iowa 
State Fair, and the way he is improving 
he promises to be a stronger show bull 
than ever as he matures. Mr, Jay is of- 
fering in this sale am exceptionally good 
lot of cows and heifers that are bred to 
Imp. Orangeman, and will interest par- 
ticular breeders of Seotch cattle. He 
formerly used the Avondale bred bull, 
Intproved Dale, and a number of the 
calves are sired by this bull, who is also 
a show bull, and was a winner in the 
south this year in competition with some 
of the strongest winners at the Inter- 
national. Mr. Jay has also had at the 
head of his herd the noted sire of prize 
wirtners, Good Count, and his son, Golden 


Count. The Dull offering includes a num- 
ber of promising herd headers, one of 
which is Rosewood Dale, a red Septem- 


ber yearling, sired by Improved Dale, 
while his dam is the Rosewood cow Maid 
of Promise, by Nonpareil Champion. This 
is a very sniooth, stylish young bull with 
a good head and straight lines. Golden 
Count is a nice roan twelve months old 
calf sired by Count Victor, a son of The 
Callant. His dam is a Cruickshank Acan- 
thus, and the calf is a good, thick, sappy 
fellow with extra quality. Corn Belt 
Dale, red, is another good, thick, sappy, 
low-set, deep-bodied yearling, and was a 
wirfner for Mr. Jay at the fairs last fall. 
His sire is Improved Dale. The good roan 
bull calf, Benedict, illustrated last week, 
is a Scotch Wimple, sired by Count Vic- 
tor, by The Callant, noted son of Avon- 
dale. Mr. Donald includes a half dozen 
bulls, one of the best being Dlanod Avon, 
a sixteen-months-old roan of the Cruick- 
shank Cecelia family. His sire is the 
splendid Avondale bred bull, Maxwalton 
Masher, that now heads Clegg Bros.’ herd, 
while the dam is a daughter of Mysie’s 
Ghampion. The cows and heifers Mr. 
Dorald consigns to this sale are bred to 
his excellent herd bulls, Dale Crest, by 
the grand champion, Sultan Supreme, and 
belonging to the Marr Beauty tribe, and 
to Tennessee Banff 8th, a Bruce Augusta, 
grandson of Imp. Lord Banff. The dam 
is a daughter of Morning Star, and the 
grand-dam is Imp. Augusta 77th. Orange 
Miss 4th, by Avalanche 2d, sells with a 
Tennessee Banff 8th calf at foot, and 
Ury’s Choice 3d, by Campbell Ury, by 
Avalanche 2d, is another nicely bred one 
from the Dilanod herd that will have a 








the attractions in cows and heifers con- 
signed by Mr. Jay is Queen of Hearts 
*6th amd her heifer calf, the good pair il- 
lustrated in the announcement last week. 
She is a Princess Alice, of fine type, and 
her dam is Queen of Hearts, the only cow 
that Colonel Harris kept at the time of 
his dispersion sale. She is now bred to 
Imp. Orangeman, and her heifer calf is a 
daughter of Improved Dale. Bellows’ 
Beauty, a four-year-old roan cow of the 
Marr Beauty family, is an attractive roan, 
and Ramsden Lady, by Deputy Marshall, 
is another good roan and one of the best 
typed and most valuable Scotch cows in 
the offering. She is bred to Imp. Orange- 
man since September. Special attention 
is called to the nice lot of heifers, mostly 
Scotch, that go in this consignment. They 
will interest buyers sale day. While there 
is an exceptionally good lot of cows and 
heifers and yotng bulls in the sale, some 
very useful cattle of Scotch-topped breed- 
ing will also be sold, in ordinary breed- 
ing condition, and they are of the kind 
and of the breeding. that has made the 
Short-horns popukar with the corn belt 
farmer. Write for the catalog to D. A. 
Jay, Blakesburg, Iowa, or to W. P. Don- 
ald, Clio, Iowa, and arrange to be at the 
sale, which is the last of a week’s circuit 
of Short-horn sales, and likely to contain 
some good bargains. The sale will be 
held in Darner’s sale barn, uptown. Kind- 
ly mention Wallaces’ Farmer when writ- 
ing for catalog.~Advertising Notice. 


IOWA HOLSTEIN CATTLE SALE, 
NEXT WEEK. 


On March 27th and 28th, Wednesday 
and Thursday of next week, the Iowa 


Holstein Breeders’ Association will sell, 
at the State Fair Grounds, Des Moines, 
Iowa, a great offering of about 150 head, 
that will interest many of our renders. 
The catalogs of the sale will show a group 
of reference sires that rank among the 
very best the breed—several sons of 
world’s champion cows and proven bulls 
of the most attractive breeding. King 
Mutual Korndyke, at the head of the Har- 
grove & Arnold herd, is the oldest son of 
Finderne Mutual Fayne, the world’s 
champion junior two-year-old, that start- 
ed out on her second lactation period as 
a three-year-old with better than thirty- 
six } ounds, when she died from strangu- 
lation. Her annual two-year-old record 
still stands unapproached, and is in many 
respects the most remarkable yearly rec- 
ord ever made. King Pietertje Ormsby 
Piebe is a world’s record sire for the av- 
erage records of his two nearest dams— 
both his dam and sire’s dam being daugh- 
ters of the famous Sir Pietertje Ormsby 
Mercedes. He is represented by three of 
his young daughters from Elliott Bros., 
as well as a aozen females bred to him. 
Ten choice young cows from the Golden 
Rod Herd, of Maynard, are bred to Panl 


Aaggie Butter Boy, he a _ three-fourths 
brother of Banostine Belle De Kol, and 
from a daughter of Paul Beets De Kol, 


that made as a junior three-year-old a 
world’s record for milk and butter com- 
bined for 365 days. The twice grand 
champion of the National Dairy Show 

Mak De Kol Ollie Homestead—is repre- 
sented by a son from a 26-pound grand- 
daughter of Homestead Jr. De Kol, and by 
females bred to him, 


a mice group of 
King Aaggie Hengerveld is the sire rep- 
resenting the Cass Farms. He is from 


the highest yearly record daughter of Sir 
Ormsby Hengerveld De Kol. One of his 
young sons in the sale has an average of 
over 907 pounds of butter for 365 days, 


for his dam and sire’s dam's records. 
The reference sires from Rival Stock 
Farm are King Lote Hengerveld, whose 


two nearest dams averaged 977 pounds of 
butter, and Pietje Ormsby Burke, a splen- 
did son of Pietje 22d, Woodcrest Lad, and 
out of a 28-pound daughter of Duchess 
Ormsby Piebe Burke and Maud Burke 
(32 pounds). Other reference sires that 
will have daughters in the sale are King 
Korndyke Sadie Vale 24th, Sir Johanna 
Fayne and Sir Gerben Pauline, a 33-pound 
bull, Sir Ormsby Skylark, the sire of 
Duchess Skylark Ormsby and King Korn- 
dyke Pontiac Lass, the $10,000 son of K. 
P. Pontiac Lass, complete this extraor- 
dinary list. Write for the sale catalog, 
mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, to F. C. 
Barney, Secretary, Chapin, lowa.—Adver- 
tising Notice. 


QUIETDALE. 


The Quietdale herd of Aberdeen Angus, 
which for twenty-one years has been un- 
der the ownership and management of 
Mr. H. J. Hess, of Waterloo, lowa, has 
passed into the hands of Hess & Brown, 
Mr. Brown, better known as “Johnny” 
Brown, has a wide acquaintance among 
the Aberdeen Angus fraternity. It was 
his skillful hand that was largely respon- 
sible for the success of the noted Me- 
Henry herd in the show rings and in the 
breeding stalls during the last fifteen 
years of its existence. So that the firm 
of Hess & Brown forms a partnership 
that must be recognized as one of the 
strongest that is linked up with Aberdeen 
Angus. 3efore Mr. Brown took over one- 
half the herd, a sharp reduction in it was 
made at private treaty, and from the un- 
der side; and, besides, a few additions 
were made—for instance, Blackcap Mc- 
Henry 87th, Blackcap McHenry 96th and 
Blackcap McHlenry 1334. They ranged 
in price from $1,550 to $3,050. And to top 
it all they purchased the very superior 
four-year-old bull, Blackcap Sir, from Mr. 
McHenry, he being a son of the champion 
Glenfoil Thickset 2d, and out of that 
marvelous undefeated show cow, Black- 
oap McHenry 84th. The McHenry Black- 
caps each have calves now, two are heif- 
ers and one @ bull. The bull is by Black- 
cap Brice, and he already looks like $1,000. 
Blackcap Sir was made stall mate to 
Kalif of Quietdale, perhaps the best bull 
ever produced at Quietdale. He has scale; 
he is as smooth from end to end as a 
show bull, and he possesses unusual style 
and breed charactre. Best of all, his 
calves, which are now numerous, are 
most creditable. A good part of the dozen 





Clear Brook, a rising two-year-old, is be- 
ing ‘offered. This fellow has done some 
service in- the herd, and only for the fact 
that Blackcap Sir has been added would 


not be offered. Mr. Hess refused $2,000 
for Belmar before he secured Blackcap 


Sir, which should be some guide as to his 
value. Now that he is for sale, less 
money will buy him. We must say that 
we saw the greatest string of cows at 
Quietdale—big, smooth cows and with 
pedigrees that are faultless—that we have 
ever seen in the twenty years we have 
been going there. Surely the firm of Hess 
& Brown will be instrumental in making 
Angus history. As we see it, there would 
seem to be nothing lacking. If in need 
of a young bull, visit Quietdale. A short 
stop there is good to drive away the blues 
if you like Angus cattle.—Advertising No- 
tice. 
NOTES FROM THE MERFELDS. 
: 


A stop at the home of Messrs. M. E. 
Merfeld & Sons, at Greene, lowa, re- 
cently, found the Duroc conditions the 
best ever at this season of the year. Five 
sows have already farrowed, and fourteen 
are yet to hear from. Among the five 
that have farrowed are two litters of 
eight pigs each by their noted boar De- 
fender Major. One of these litters is out 
of Willetta of Idlewild 3d, by Disturber, 
and it is pronounced the best litter ever 
farrowed on the farm. The other is out 
of Lucile Pathfinder, a fall yearling that 
is as large and as good a sow as we have 
yet seen by Pathfinder. That Defender 
Major is a sire of more than ordinary 
note is in evidence on the Merfeld farm. 
His pigs are exceptionally long and large. 
A few fall boars by Defender Major might 
be ‘had if taken at once. As to the sows 
yet to farrow, here is the line-up: They 
are daughters of Orion Cherry King, 
Pal’s Colonel, King The Colonel, Cherry 
Chief, Tommy Doyle, King’s Colonel, 
World’s Fair Colonel, King Cherry De- 
fender, J. W.’s Defender, | Am Golden 
Model 2d, Golden Model 30th, and last but 
not least Defender Major. And they are 
all fine, large sows. M. E.*s Orion Cherry 
King, the junior herd boar, is one of the 
breed’s best big type yearlings. <A few 
litters are due by ‘him. We nearly over- 
looked mentioning that they have a litter 
of five by Joe Orion 2d, the $5,000 boar; 


and their dam is a daughter of King 
Cherry Defender. Something good may be 
looked for here. Four of the five are 


boars. Messrs. Merfeld are planning on 
a public sale September 18th. If all goes 
well they will have a plenty to attract 
our best buyers at that time.—Advertis- 
ing Notice. 


THE HERKELMANN SHORT-HORN 
SALE, NEXT TUESDAY. 


Do not overlook the Wm. Herkelmann 
annual Short-horn sale, to be held at 
Cedar Rapids, lowa, next Tuesday, March 
26th. This is the first of the week's se- 
ries of. Short-horn sales, and the offering 
of Seotch bulls and cows and heifers will 
please discriminating buyers. The an- 
nouncement and particulars of the sale 
have already appeared in preceding is- 
sues. Those looking for herd headers of 
the best Scotch breeding should not aver- 


look the fact that Mr. Herkelmann in- 
cludes his herd bull, Princely Sultan, a 
prize winning son of Whitehall Suttan, 


and also the sire of prize winners He 
also includes the extra good, young white 
bull, White Amateur, by the $3,400 Max- 
walton Amateur, and out of Lavender of 
Anoka, by Sultan Stamp. Prince Mar- 
quis, a Kilblean Beauty, by Missie Mar- 
quis, and Red Sultan, a Cruickshank 
Queen of Beauty, by Princely Sultan, are 
among the other top Young bulls included, 


The females include such attractions as 
Nonpareil Type, a roan two-year-old 
daughter of the grand champion, Cum- 
berland’s Type, and bred to Lavender 
Champion, by Rusper Champion; Lady 
Mildred, the prize winning daughter of 
Princely Sultan, her dam being Oakland 


Mildred, sister to the Herkelmann cham- 
pion cow, and sired by the show bull, 
Glenbrook Sultan, the grand+dam being by 
Marquis of Zenda. He also includes 
Golden Girl 14th, by Cumberland Mare 
shall, the dam being Golden Girl 2d, by 
Fair Goods, and the grand-dam Golden 
Abbotsburn, grand champion daughter of 
the celebrated Young Abbotsburn. Mr. 
Herkelmann also includes choice heifers 
that are daughters of his noted herd bull, 
True Cumberland 3d, the sire of many of 
the winners from Maple Grove herd. 
Those interested should have the catalog. 
Write for # ,to Wm. Herkelmanm, E!- 
wood, Iowa, mentioning Wallaces’ Farm- 
er, and arrange to attend the sale, which 
comes the day before the Uppermill sale 
at Wapello, the two sales being not far 
apart.—Advertising Notice. 


WICKFIELD HAMPSHIRE SALE, 
APRIL 6. 

Hampshire breeders will have another 
opportunity to select choice’ breeding 
stock from the noted prize winning Wick- 
field herd on Saturday, April 6th, when 
fifty-five head will be sold at Cantril, 
Iowa, as advertised elsewhere in this 
issue. Concerning this offering, Mr. Sil- 
ver writes: “This offering is equally as 
good as that which sold in my February 
21st sale, which averaged $237 per head. 
We have over 700 head of Hampshires on 
our farms, and will sell nothing but first- 
class stuff.” Those who attended the 
last Wickfield sale were well pleased with 
the offering, as the good average indi 
cates. Buyers were able to make splendid 
selections from the good lot of extra 
good, big sows, the kind they were look- 
ing for. The value of the sows to be sold 
in this offering is greatly enhanced by 
being bred to show boars of prize win- 
ning ancestry. The herd is the home of 
the great Lookout and Wickware fami- 
lies, that have made such a good record 
as prize winners at leading shows. Those 
interested in buying Hampshires should 
not fail to get the catalog of this sale, 
and arrange to attend. Address E.. F. Sil- 
ver, Box 77, Cantril, lowa.—Aavertising 
Notice. 
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One bay, 2 years 5 months old, weighing 1600 Ibs. 


Stallions and mares. Al] ages at reasonable pricee. 


560 (36) 
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PERCHERON -BELGIAN -SHIRE 


Stallions 
and Mares 


THE BLUE RIBBON HERD 


FRED CHANDLER 


Route 7 Chariton, lowa 





























40 Head of Percheron and Belgian Stallions 


From One to Six Years Old, Weighing Up to 2300 Lbs. 


If in the market for a stallion, no matter what you want, write us, We have a borse for every purse 

and can fix you out. 
10 Head of Percheron and Belgian Stallions Selected for Herd Headers 

We also offer several teams of registered Belgian mares in foal and some very fine Mammoth Jacks. 
All stock sold guaranteed. We now offer several head of aged stallions, imported and American bred. 
These horses are tried elres and will be soid at sacrifice prices, including one 6-year-old imported Shire 
weighing 2,000 lbs. Send 20 cents in stamps for large horse hanger. Correspondence invited, 

We are in the market for all kinds of registered Beigian stallions and mares. Wil) also buy a few 
good Percheron mares. We need a good farm hand over 30 years of age. 


FRANK P. SHEKLETON & SONS, Lawler, Chickasaw County, lowa 























= COME TO ME FOR BiG JACKS I ain offering the best lot of big, Mammoth 


American and imported Catalan Spanish 
| jacks to be found anywhere, Don't get caught without work stock. That is exactly 
| what most men are neglecting at this time, growing work stock. Come now and get a 
} jack. Don't wait. I will give youa bargain. At arecent farm sale several mule teams 
were sold as follows, in the order named, for the following prices; $820, $785, $645, #675 
#630, 6565, 6510, 8500 and 6550. At another farm sale eight months old mules brought $1 36, 
With Germany re-establishing a monarchy in Russta, she may have the Russians fighting 
side by side with her in two years, but whether so or not, we have a tremendous task be- 
fore us in the production of food stuff, and it is important that we grow more mules and 
horses for service on the farms, and we must begin at once. Under a recent order from 
Waehington you cannot secure box cars in which to ship stallions and jacks, but I am 
fortunate in this respect because of the large Quaker Oats, National Oats and American 
Starch works at thie place, all of which handle many car loads of grain each day (said to be about 200 cars 
each day), and I have perfected an arrangement by which I can secure sufficient cars to ship stock to my 
customers dally. W. L. DeCLOW, Prop., Cedar Rapids Jack Farm, Cedar Kapids, ia. 


169 Mi. C. HODGSON & SONS, OTTAWA, ILL. '°'° 


~ ‘ x YATQC BOTH SEXES. A fresh lot. Attractive prices for the next 
PER( H ERON Ss sixty days to farmers and dealers. Telephone Ottawa 9037-2 


35 GRAND VIEW 35 BELGIAN AND PERCHERON 
PERCHERONS AND BELGIANS STALLIONS FOR SALE 


Stallions fit to head any herd. Large, stylish, big 
To reduce stock before changing locations we will 





















boned and sound. A few Percheron mares for sale. 
We haven't space to tell you here. If you know us, make special prices on all our horses, ranging in age 
you need no talk; if pot, see use. We have the from yearlings to7 years oid. 


horses, and those who see them are buying. Sale 
barn tn town, five blocks north, one block east COME ANDO SEE THEM 
Anamosa, lowa | SEO. es Newton, lowa 


T— (as sv | FOR SALE 


W. A. HALE & SONS, 
80 Mammoth Jacks 


LEFEBURE’S BELGIANS 20 Mammoth Ja. 


peagene Cocaine 2 ee i A number of Percheron stal- 
1 50 — ~~" Meme 1 50 . fi +) lions and one shire. We fully 
All ages for sale among them. 40 ) guarantee this stock as rep- 
IMPORTED MARES IN FOAL at reasonable resented. I have won four 
prices, Come and see them or send 4 championship ribbons in four 
for illustrated catalog. hal contests at Ill. and Mo. state 
HH. Lefebure & Sons, Fairfax, la. fairs. Ww rite me. 
8 miles west of Cedar Kapida. Barry, Pike Co., All. 


Phone us ton Cedar Rapids for } heerty istarerten curves service 
; Good View Stock Farm 
For registered draft stallions and mares. Write 
Wig ire & ions E. P. HAMILTON & BONS, Garden Grove, lowa 


ALE 
One sorrel, 2 Binwadsaa old, weighing 1700 Iba. The H a ndy 
Stallion Service Record 


Every stailion owner needs the **Handy”’’ 
Record. Contatns blanks for 100 mares; fully 


R.J. PAUL 
. indexed, and the most convenient record ever 
Marshall Co. Gilman, lowa published for horsemen. Printed on tough linen 




















LW. MOYT, 














Both sound and heavy boned. Priced for quick sale. 



































DUROC JERSEYS. 


PEWSEY OFFERS BRED GILTS 


Durocs, bred for April, May and June farrow. 
Well grown, but not fleshy. Leading blood lines. 
Bred to a sorof Giant Model and is litter mate to Ist 
and 2d prize lowa futurity winners, 1917; also to 
Critic Col., a big type grandson of King the Col. 


C. H. PEWSEY, Sioux Rapids, lowa 





aE aaNet paper, bound In cloth covers. Just fits the 
pocket. Single copies, 75c each; three or more, 
60c each, Send orders to WALLACKS’ 
FARMER, Des Moines, Lowa. 
ou need a good stallion t Ch ‘ a PRIS 
mn your neighborhood o /hampion an ran 
see me or write. ; Chester Whites Champion Blood Lines at 
t quality and bone, The kind that make good mothers. 
Fremon ’ lowa Bred for March and April farrow. Sired by Honest 
70 miles southeast of Des Moines. Frank and lowa Special, and bred to lowa Chief. 45 
to get a boar or gilt and raise them to suit yourself. 
FIVE WEANLING 12 years breeder of Chesters. 
PERCHERON STUD COLTS F. H. SCHMADEKE, Clarksville, lowa 
nnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnrrrennrnnee 
All good ones; dark colors; from imported ton 
stallions; one coming two, dark gray. Also one im- 
ported ton stallion, 14 years old; an active, vigorous 
horse anda sure breeder, A!l recorded in P.S.of A. and some females for sale. Choice individuals 
of best strains. 
Gray Percheron Stallion ees by Merry Dale, a grandson of Dale, and some 
Full Blooded, Registered, 5 Years Old »y Vivian's Lad, a Disturber- Masquerader bred bull. 
Also t full blooded French 1 yray 
Teo eee ee ene imported gray mares, | Guise PANY Marshalltown, lowa 
Will eeli the above at a bargain. Come and see 
them at 
Imp. Percheron Stallion For Sale 
Sure breeder and gent'e to handle. Almost a pure 
Brilliant. Also a few registered Aberdeen. 
particularé, write 
3. ™M. KUHN, Lorimor, Iowa 
ve ’ A few gilts yet tospare. 
RANK L. STREAM, Creston, la. Imported DEYOE Ss DUROC £ gr cei | 


CHESTER WHITES. 
private sale. Big, lengthy, smooth. Bred gilts with 
E. J. HEISEL, 
big last Sept. boars and gilts. Here is your chance 
HEREFORDS. 
FOR SALE 
DUANE RIGBY, Mechanicsville, lowa 
: D.C. MAYTAG, Laurel, lowa 
Farm adjoins town on the southeast. Call or write. 
all right and first class in every way. 
Cedar Falls, lowa 
Angus bulls, 10 to 12 months old. For further 
for April and May. Also good 














and home bred Percheron, Belgian and Shirs registered boar, one year old. Farmers’ prices. 


GEO. M. DEYOE & SON, Masor City, Iowa. 
































PERSONS = 


Sale of Polled Durhams 
and Short-horns 


Sibley, lowa, Thursday, April 4 


Of the 34 listed 18 are Shorthorns, of which five are bulls. The 
16 Polled Durhams include four polled bulls. Five cows gell with 
calves at foot and others are due shortly after the sale. Herd 
headed by Marchioness Sultan, a red roan got by Jovial Sultan, 
The cows that were bred later than October will calve to the service 
of this bull. Families included are Young Mary, Rose of Sharon, 
aig | Phyllis, Flora Dulcibella, Fashion, Scottish Bluebell, Caro- 
line, Marsh V iolet and Butterfly. A pumber of the yearlings and 
two-year-olds are by Roan Clipper, a polled bull got by Royal D. 
Cata lee g giving full particulars may be had by addressing 


LELAND PERSON, SIBLEY, IOWA 
N. G. KRASCHEL, Auctioneer Herd Tuberculin Tested 




















DUROC JERSEYS. 
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March 22, 191g 
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FOR SALE One tried sow by Pathfinder, raised 20 pigs out of two 

litters. 
One gilt by Pathmaker; both bred to Educator Col, 
Two gilts by Educator Col., both bred to Pathmaker Jr, 
Fourteen September pigs—six boars, Sant gilts by Edu. 
cator Col., two of their dams by Pathfinder, one ph 
“The Governor. An opportunity to get some real herd head. 
J ers for a little money and grow them out yourself, 
H. F. PETERSON, WATAGA, ILL, 
One of Nebraska's Greatest Sires 
Big Durocse—big bone, extra good feet—is our kind. Our Durocs 
are going into America’s best herds. Many of the best sows in 
Kern’s big sale were by Crimson Model. We just sold 15 head of 
fall gilts to Putman & Son. If our Durocse please these men who 
held the two best sales in Nebraska, we can please others, We 
have a few sensational fall boars forsale. One choice Red Polled 
bull for sale. Write or visit us. We will ship on approval. 
J. C. BOYD & SON, VIRGINIA, NEBRASKA 
The Largest Duroc Boar of His Age Ever Produced 

This is not a mere statement. It is a fact admitted by every breeder who has seen this boar. Much 
pressure wae brought to bear on us to sell this boar to a Nebraska breeder at $2,000.00. This boar is the sen 
sation of the breed. He is the largest, longest and best balanced big type Duroc boar. A few sows will be 
bred at $100.00 each. Write or visit. 

HURST & HOUSMAN, Bolckow, Missouri 

Sired by King’s Wonder, first prize senior boar pig at the 1917 Nebraska state fair, the largest under-year hog 

ever shown at this fair. Can show you September boars rubbing the 200 lb. mark now 

JOHN C. SIMON, Humboldt, Nebraska 

PROE I | BROS. Be ckoy Ling Orion by Orion Cherry King; Path. 
d by Pathfinder; Ming’s Lady, the $1,000 gilt, 

Al ndri a Nebr yoewrenenty 16 pigs and is raising 10. Orion Cherry King, 

ex al | 5 ® Pathfinder and King’s Col. breeding. 

On sale at all post offices, banks, etc. Ask your banker about them. Germany bas sald we could not 
cross the ocean with our men and bas belittied all our efforts. Every Thrift “ond you buy is an answer & 
that poner. You can invest from 25 cents up to 826. This space paid for by 
Ss. P. & F. M. OLDHAM, 


Murray, Nebraska 


Duroc Sows and Gilts Bred to GIANT COL. 


First prize boar Nebraska State Fair, 1916, and sired by the great sire of show winners, King’s Cel. Buys 
sow bred to one of the breed's greatest boars. Giant Col. is big and breeds them big, long and with good legs 
and feet Giant Col. gilts bred to Top Pathfinder. Send me your orders. Write or visit 


THEO. FOSS, Sterling, Nebraska 


The biggest, lengthiest junlor year year: 

1 ling boar ever brought to the nortb- 

west. He's a Kentucky production 

that we parted with $1500 to get. We have a treat in store for visitors at our January 12th sale in daughters 


of Prince Albert, and other noted boars, bred to this young giant. Herd contains 100 brood sows. 


F. W. YEAR & SONS, Melvin, towa 
Sired t r 1000-Ib. boars, sane 
Giant Duroc Fall Pigs drecane 8S"our'trsi and sect 


prize boars and first prize 
litter at Iowa State Fair in 1917. We also offerour great herd boar, Giant Model, his get having 
won 15 first and second ribbons at the Iowa State Fair in 1917. Come and see this great breeding 


boar. Herd immuned.—M. C. CRAMER & SON, Monroe, lowa. 


High Class Duroc Sows | BRED AND OPEN DUROC SOWS 


Twelve to fifteen spring and fall gilts for sale, bred i 
Thirty of the best gilts we ever raised. Few fall | for March and April litters to King Orion Oherty y 
sows and yearlings. our $850 boar, and Great Wonder Ist, one of the ve 
Gilts mostly by Great Wonder Jr., one of the best yearling sons of the grand champten @ iced 
very best sons of his champion sire. Bred to Model Wonder. They are a real good lot and will bare 7 
Critic, one of the largest spring boars living. to sell. We also have a dozen open gilts prob. 
Our stuff is all big and first class. We sell it guar- | suitable for those holding summer sales. Addr 


anteed to please or money back. B. A. SAMUELSON & SON, 


W. J. WENDT & SONS, Remsen, lowa | Sac County. Kiron, lows 


wa Silas Willard 


Volga Valley Farm Durocs Martha L. — k F = 
co eneo cits ron sae. Marsi Stock Far 


safely bred to our great fall herd boar, Royal 
Pure Bred Duroc Jerseys 


Gano 24, best son of Royal Gano, the lowa State 
ic. 
For sale—A few April gilts, bred to D's Crith 


Fair and Omaha prize winner. Royal Gano 24 
Price $75 to 8100, crated, on board cars at Pr iaceville 


was the star attraction at the Urbanside July, 1917 
sale. He topped the sale by a considerable. ag rion One 
H Ill. These gilts won't last. Getin ¥ 

Randalia, lowa | siuas WILLARD, Princeville, BY 























J. H. MORF, 


DUROG JERSEYS FOR SALE | GUARANTEED puroc BRED GILTS 


Immune, recorded Duroc gilts with else. 10 yo 
ars, open and bred gilts. Good indi- stretch. Guaranteed in farrow. Shippe 
vitae popular breeding, prices reasonable. Write before you pay. 

Fiuey, Web 


A. Y. BARTHOLOMEW, 
Care Yaleburst Stock Farm, Peoria, 1). | F. GC. CROCKER, Box W, 
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LL SHORT-HORN SALE, 
UPPERM EXT WEEK. 
next Wednesday, March 27th, the 
rs of good Short-horns will be given 
Wie et opportunity at Uppermill Farm, 
anor ailo, lowa, to secure the bl of the 
Wares ‘sreat sire, Villager, when fifty 
bree of superior Scotch Short-horns will 
op old at auction in the annual Uppermill 
a of the forty-five cows and heifers 
pe offered at this time, twenty-five are 
he to Villager, and a number of the 
ers are daughters of this great sire, 
eee sons and G@aughters and grand- 
MW ns and grand-daughters have been win- 
ing so many prizes at the leading shows. 
The offering is easily one of the best that 
Messrs. Weaver & Garden have ever cata- 
loged for public sale, and in both breed- 
ing and individual merit the cattle will 
jease particular breeders. They are the 
ind that make good, and some of the 
bargains that have gone thru any 
have been cows and heifers in the 
rmill offerings bred to Villager or 
with Villager calves at foot. | Several 
choice young Villager bulls of ‘the best 
ch breeding are included; also the 
splendid young imported bull, Diamond 
Mine, @ roan yearling Marr Marigold, 
gired by Scotch Consul. The sale follows 
that of Wm. Herkelmann, at Cedar Rap- 
ids the day before, and buyers can con- 
yeniently attend both sales. See an- 
nouncement and other particulars in pre- 
ceding issues, and do not miss this Vil- 
Jager opportunity. For catalog address 
Uppermill Farm, Wapello, Iowa, mention- 
ing Wallaces’ Farmer.—Advertising No- 
tice. 
ROAN’S JACK AND JENNET SALE, 
MARCH 29 


At La Plata, Mo., March 29th, Friday 
of next week, will occur the tenth annual 
Clover Leaf Valley jack and jennet_ sale, 
to be held by G. C. Roan, Route 3, Ethel, 
Mo. Mr. Roan is one of the most popular 
men in the business, and always has 
something good to offer in his sales, that 
buyers can secure at their own prices, 
The offering includes twenty good jacks 
and fifteen jennets. The prize winning 
Missouri King breeding will be represent- 
ed én some of the best jacks to be offered, 
Missouri King being the sire of the 1914 
and 1915 Missouri State Fair champions 
la Plata is on the Wabash railroad, 140 
miles south of Des Moines, and on the 
main line of the Santa Fe railway, 140 
miles northeast of Kansas City. The sale 
will be held in town in the big sale pa- 
vilion built especially by Mr. Roan for 
his jack sales. Write or catalog, men- 
tioning Wallaces’ Farmer, and keep the 
gale in mind as a good place to buy.— 
Advertising Notice. 


JERSEYS AT DISPERSION SALE. 


An important dispersion of Jersey cat- 
tle will be held at the State Fair Grounds, 
Des Moines, on Tuesday, March 26th, by 
the Stirling Farm Dairy. The sale will 
be held under the management of B. C. 
Settles, of Palmyra, Mo. Auctioneer 
Perry will cry the sale. This is an ex- 
cellent bunch of Jerseys, and anyone in- 
terested in this breed will find some 
splendid specimens included in the sale. 
All ol@ enough have been tuberculin test- 
ed. Arrange to attend the sale if in the 
market for Jerseys.—Advertising Notice, 


A UNIQUE TRACTOR. 


The man who is interested in tractors 
interested in the de- 
Scription of the Square Turn tractor, 
made by the Square Turn Tractor Co., of 
1422 Lytton Bldg., Chicago, Ili, on our 
back cover this week. This advertise- 
Ment not only illustrates and shows just 
how simple and easy it is to handle this 
tractor, but also describes it in brief, 
giving the very information the pros- 
pective purchaser would like to have. In 
the first place, the manufacturers call 
particular attention to the fact that the 
driving of this tractor is all done by two 
levers, one for each hand, conveniently lo- 
cated. They are used to stop, start, turn 
or back the Square Turn tractor, there 
being no foot work to do and no steering 
wheel to handle. The shifting of the two 
levers controls all the operations of the 
tractor. The tractor gets its name from 
the shortness of its turning radius, and 
the quickness and small space in which 
it turns mares it almost uncanny. The 
plows on the Square Turh are underslung 
making it easy for one man to watch an 
Operate, as they are always in plain view. 
They are lifted by power, and a foot pedal 
and the engine do the work. One fod 
Pedal lifts them out and another foot 
ag lowers them. Another feature of 
i ¢ Square Turn tractor is that it travels 
en tn, direction at the same speed, and 
h the Same power; simply face the 
achine the direction you want to go, and 
bn same two levers are right at your 
ontrol, The illustrations in the Square 
Genet advertisement will give an 
= lent idea of this tractor, but a much 
writi complete idea can be gained by 
lor po Bes the manufacturers for a cata- 
Thev wich goes into very careful detail. 
os Bang like to arrange with you to 
tigate tractor at work, and to inves- 
you ars sonally the work it will do. If 
wan at all interested, they ask you 
aa > Som, as they would like to get 
cataloe With you. They believe their 
will ef been of special interest, and it 
Advertising Alaa on request.— 


apres CAUSE OF SKIDDING. 

merican Chain Co., of Bridge 
Cc [ 0,, 6 ridgeport 
that gpont out, in their advertisement, 
ig entire oe, and skidding on wet roads 
Ong as th due to loss of traction, that as 
. bg = is perfect traction your car 
owners know 7224. AS most autemobile 
neer + he stg Weed chains are the pio- 
Other Po mee and they are different from 
shains. They creep as the wheel 


gaa § - that they do not injure the 
around th ey did not shift backwards 

e with the revolutions of 
point where it touches 


tire, 
© wheel at the 





play in the safe driving of the automobile, 
has been issued by the American Chain 
Co., which they will be glad to send to 
you. Weed chains can be secured of 
any dealer, or if your dealer does not 
have the genuine Weed chain, the Amer- 
ican Chain Co. will appreciate your writ- 
ing them at Bridgeport,.Conn., and they 
will see that you are supplied.—Advertis- 
ing Notice. 


BUY GOOD PAINTS. 


It takes just as much labor to put on 
an inferior paint as it does a good paint, 
and it is therefore goos, sound sense 
and good, sound economy to buy paint 
that you know to be reliable. While a 
good paint may cost quite a little bit 
more than cheap paints, yet it is economy 
in the long run, as otherwise your labor 
is pretty much wasted, and you soon 
have the painting to do again. Amon 
the good paints advertised in Wallaces 
Farmer, are Minnesota paints, made by 
the Minnesota Linseed Oil Paint Co., of 
1115 S. Third St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
They make their own linseed oil, which 
is scientifically contbined with oxide of 
zinc, carbonate of lead, together with 
necessary driers and color pigments, and 
the Minnesota Linseed Oil Paint Co. con- 
trol the quality of their paint, as much 
as it is possible to control it. They have 
a special Minnesota paint for any pur- 
pose for which you can desire paint, and 
the interesting booklet they have issued 
will be valuable to practically all of Wal- 
a Farmer readers.—Advertising No- 
ice. 


HOW ABOUT THAT CORN PLANTER? 


It will only be a short time until corn 
lanters will be in the field, and it be- 
ooves every farmer to know as to the 
condition of his planter, and if he will 
need a new planter, to make arrange- 
ments to buy it at once, as otherwise he 
may have difficulty in getting the planter 
when he wants it. One of the well-known 
planters is the John Deere 999 corn plant- 
er, described in the advertisement of John 
Deere, Moline, Ill., on page 533. One of 
the special features of this planter is that 
you control the number of kernels to the 
hill without changing the feed plates or 
even stopping the machine. If you want 
to drop four kernels in especially rich 
soil in the field, you can do it. If you 
want to cut it down to two kernels where 
the soil is thin, you can change the drop 
without an instant of hesitation. The 
shifting of the foot lever controls the 
number of kernels dropped, and you can 
change it as frequently as desired. If you 
want to drill corn with this planter, you 
can do it. You can change from hilling 
to drilling, or back to hilling, instantly, 
by means of a foot drop, and it is not 
even necessary to get off the seat or stop 
the machine to make this change. Nine 
different drilling distances are given with 
the 999 planter, without changing seed 
plates. All of these features are described 
in their book, ‘‘More and Better Corn,” 
and their book, ‘‘Better Farm Implements 
and How to Use Them,” which tells about 
the complete Deere line, can be had by 


dropping a letter or postal card request 
to John Deere, Moline, Il, asking for 
Package CP-243. The advertisement is 


interesting, and the Deere folks will be 
glad to have you look it up.—Advertising 
Notice. 


“TIMKEN BEARINGS FOR FARM 
TRACTORS.” 


A very interesting and instructive book- 
let telling of the important part which 
bearings play in the satisfactory service 
of the tractor, and all about Timken 
bearings, has been issued by the Timken 
Roller Bearing Ca, of Canton, Ohio, and 
they advise us that they will be very 
glad to send a copy of this booklet to any 
reader of Wallaces’ Farmer enough in- 
terested to mention the paper when ask- 
ing for it. Just ask for Booklet F-21, 
addressing your letter to the Timken 
Roller Bearing Co., Canton, Ohio, and it 
will come by return mail. It gives every 
farmer who owns a tractor, or who is 
going to buy a tractor, the very infor- 
mation about the bearings that he should 
have, and particular information about 
Timken bearings. In their full-page ad- 
vertisement on our inside cover this week, 
the Timken Roller Bearing Co. tell of 
the experience of the Paxton Company, 
of Paxton, I[ll., and they believe this ex- 
perience is duplicated many hundreds of 
times by other tractor owners. Timken 
bearings are made to give service under 
the hardest of conditions.—Advertising 
Notice. 


AN INTERESTING IGNITION SYSTEM 
FOR AUTOMOBILES. 


A company that has developed an auto- 
mobile ignition system, which has _ re- 
placed magnetos on many cars, and which 
is very popular on account of the fact 
that it furnishes a big, hot spark at all 
speeds, is the Atwater-Kent system, de- 
scribed in the advertisement of the man- 
ufacturers, the Atwater Kent Mfg. Works, 
of Philadelphia, TPa., 4955 Stenton Ave., 
on page 536. This advertisement gives 
brief information concerning their igni- 
tion system, and they will be glad to tell 
you about it, and give you the name of 
the Atwater Kent dealer, so that you can 
look them over personally if you wish. 
Those who have had trouble in getting 
satisfactory service from their cars at 
low speed, or who have had trouble in 
starting, will be particularly interested in 
this system.—Advertising Notice. 


A BOOKLET ON SURFACE CUL. 
TIVATION. 

Some very interesting and practical in- 
formation on the surface cultivation of 
corn, giving the reasons why surface cul- 
tivators and surface cultivatéon are de- 
sirable, has been issued by the J. D. 
Tower & Sons Co., of Ninth St., Mendota, 
Tll., under the title of ‘Reasonable Rea- 
sons Why.” They will be glad to send 
this bookelt to any reader of Wallaces’ 
Farmer who desires it. For many years 
this company nave been makers of sur- 
face cultivators. They advocated surface 
cultivators and made surface cultivators 
when no one else was making them; in 








short, they are pioneers in the surface cul- 
tivator business, and their Tower surface 
cultivators are the result of many years 
of successful manufacture. Tneir booklet 
tells why Tower cultivators have been 
satisfactory cultivators, and undoubtedly 
it will be interesting to many Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers.—Advertising Notice. 


BUY YOUR HAY TOOLS EARLY. 


We again suggest to our readers that 
they-buy the hay tools early, or, for that 
matter, all the machinery they will need 
this year. The manufacturer’s problem, 
on account of the material situation, has 
been a very hard one, and farm folks who 
put off their buying until just a short 
time before they will need the tools or im- 
plements, are likely to find it impossible 
to obtain them, or if they are able to 
obtain them, they may be compelled to 
pay a good deal higher price. While it 
is not a very seasonable time right now 
to use a hay fork, yet the Louden Ma- 
chinery Co., of 2826 Court St., Fairfield, 
Iowa, call attention to their forks and 
slings, and particularly to their Louden 
balance grapple fork, which has five-foot 
spread, reaching across the load, and giv- 
ing it capacity in carryimg a ‘big load at 
every forkful, and to their Louden power 
hoist, which many folks will appreciate 
in these days of labor-saving devices. 
Their 224-page illustrated catalog shows 
the complete Louden line, and we suggest 
to our readers that they ask for it, and 
be sure to place their ‘orders early for 
the equipment they mneed.—Advertising 
Notice. 

TRACTOR ENGINES. 

An Iowa firm, the Climax Engineering 
Co., of Clinton, lowa, are making an en- 
gine which they call the Climax “No 
Trouble” engine for farm tractors. It 
burns kerosene, being built especially to 
burn this fuel, requiring no special carbu- 
retor. Especial attention has been given 
to the cooling system, making it ample 
for the hardest kind of service which the 
tractor is called upon to do. The spark 
plugs are water jacketed. The pressure 
oiling system floods all bearings, no pip- 
ing being used. The engine has been 
designed to give the greatest possible 
service with the least possible trouble, 
and the Climax Engineering Co. ask you 
to send for the interesting catalog going 
into details with regard to the features of 
their engines, which they have issued. 
The mention of Wallaces’ Farmer when 
asking for it will be heartily appreciated. 
They will be glad to give you the names 
of tractor manufacturers who use Climax 
engines.—Advertising Notice. 


BUY TRADE-MARKED RAINCOATS. 


In no article of merchandise is it more 
necessary to have a trade-marked article 
than in a coat to protect the wearer from 
the rain. As many of our readers know, 
there have been a number of firms selling 
inferior raincoats, and many people have 
been cheated in this class of wear. The 
thing to do is to buy a trade-marked 
article, as that means that the manufac- 
turer is back of the article in question. 
The United States Rubber Co., Clothing 
Division, New York and Boston, call at- 
tention to their trade-mark on all of their 


Raynster coats, which are made in all 
styles, from the heavy rubber surfaced 
coats for farm work, which are very 


tough and durable, to Raynster coats of 
the finest woolens, which make very dur- 
able light overcoats. They have Raynster 
coats for every member of the family— 
men, women, boys and girls. If you would 
like a style book of Raynster coats, they 
will be glad to send it. Just drop them a 
letter or postal card request, mentioning 
their advertisement in Wallaces’ Farmer, 
addressing them either at New York or 
Boston, and the book will be mailed to 
you.—Advertising Notice. 


STAR BARN EQUIPMENT. 


Under the trade-marked brand of a big 
star in a circe, the Hunt-Helm-Ferris & 
Co., of 24 Hunt St., Harvard, Ill., makes 
a specialty of barn equipment. Their line 
comprises Star stanchions, stalls, litter 
carriers, feed carriers, watering troughs, 
which are described in particular in their 
advertisement on page 548, barn door 
hangers—in short, a complete line of barn 
equipment. The Hunt-Helm-Ferris & Co, 
will be glad to help you plan your barn if 
you wish, and the services of their ex- 
perts are at your disposal. They invite 
any reader of Wallaces’ Farmer _ interest- 
ed in barn equipment of any kind to write 
them, and they will appreciate the men 
tion of Wallaces’ Farmer.—Advertising 
Notice. 

REASONABLY PRICED TRUCKS. 

An idea of the truck which can be se- 
cured by buying the Truxtun and utiliz- 
ing it in connection with your Ford, can 
be gained by referring to the advertise- 
ment of the Commercial Car Unit Co., of 
1624 Glenwood Ave., Philadelphia, Pa., on 
page 541, Your automobile and the Trux- 
tun make a very low-priced truck. The 
Commercial Car Unit Co. have issued 
very interesting literature describing the 
Truxtun, and the work it is doing for 
many farm folks, and they will be glad 
to send it to any reader on request. If 
there are any questions you would like 
to ask, their engineering department will 
be glad to hear from you. “Low Cost 
Hauling’ is the title of a booklet they 
have issued, telling about the Truxtun, 
and it can be had on request.—Advertis- 
ing Notice. 


CHANDLER AUTOMOBILES. 


Under the title of ‘“‘How the Chandler 
Checks With High-Priced Cars,’ the 
Chandler Motor Car Co., of Cleveland, 
Ohio, have given a very interesting com- 
eparison of Chandler ‘cars, with the higher- 
priced makes, showing the high quality 
and good features of Chandler gars. They 
also give in brief, in thefr adVertisement 
on page 543, a comparison, and they will 
be glad to have you look up this adver- 
tisement, read what it says. and write 
them for the booklet anove mentioned. It 
is getting the time of the year now when 
many farm folks will buy new cars, and 
the Chandler Motor Car Co. would be 
glad to send you a letter of introduction 








to their nearest dealer, so that you can 
visit him and get a free demonstration 
of, Chandler cars.—Advertising Notice. 


A NEW AUTOMOBILE LENS. 


A lens for automobile headlights which 
eliminates the glare that has been so pro- 
ductive a cause of accidents on country 
roads, and which gives a strong and safe 
light for driving by night, lighting the 
side of the road as well as the portion In 
front of the car, will be found in the Sun- 
Ray lens of the Prismolite Co., of Fourth 
and Gay Sts., Columbus, Ohio, illustrated 
on page 534. These lenses sell at the 
very reasonable price of $1.75 per pair in 
any size, and if your local dealer does not 
have them, the Prismolite Co. will fill 
your order. All you need to do is to give 
them the make and model of your car 
and the diameter of the present lenses, 
sending remittance for $1.75. An inter- 
esting circular can be had on request.— 
Advertising Notice. 


TRACTOR DISK HARROWS, 


A firm which is making a specialy of 
disk harrows for use with tractors is the 
Roderick Lean Mfg. Co., of Dept. 26, 
Mansfield, Ohio, who for a great many 
years have been specialists in the build- 
ing of disk and spike-tooth harrows and 
cultivators. They call attention to a few 

the features of their Roderick Lean 
engine flexible double disk, in their ad- 
vertisement on page 548, and invite Wal- 
laces’ Farmer readers to send for the in- 
teresting literature that they have issued 
with regard thereto. They are makers 
not only of disk and spike-tooth harrows, 
but likewise of single and two-row culti- 
vators ,and they will be glad to tell you 
about their complete line of farm imple- 
ments. The literature they have issued is 
interesting.—Advertising Notice. 


THE NEW HART-PARR TRACTOR. 


An excellent idea of the new tractor 
which the Hart-Parr Co., of 523 Lawler 
St., Charles City, Iowa, pioneers in the 
manufacture of tractors,. have placed on 
the market, can be gained by referring to 
their ecial advertisement on page 530. 
This advertisement describes in brief the 
features of this new tractor, and they call 
particular attention to the attractive lit- 
erature they have issued with regard 
thereto. They would like to have Wal- 
laces’ Farmer readers correspond with 
them, and they will be glad to tell them 
just what their tractor will do, and about 
its value on the farm.—Advertising No- 
tice. 


TIMOTHY, ere AND ALFALFA 


The Albert Dickinson Co., of Chicago, 
one of the biggest seed firms in the 
country, call attention to the fact that 
they can furnish you with timothy, clo- 
ver, alfalfa and other field seeds, and if 
your local dealer does not keep their field 
seeds, they will deem it a favor if you 
will write them, and they will see that 
you are supplied. The pine tree with 
the big “D’” at the bottom is the Dickin- 
son Company’s guarantee of quality.-- 
Advertising Notice. 


A sale of Polled Durhams and Short- 
horns is announced elsewhere in this is- 
sue by Leland Person, of Sibley, lowa, 
to take place April 4th. Something like 
thirty-four head are listed, of which nine 
are bulls, all of young ages. The females 
range from eight months of age to a few 
that are advanced in years. Quite a few 
of the Polled cows carry from three to 
five. Polled crosess. The cattle will be 
presented in just fair breeding form, no 
attempt having been made to*put on ex- 
cess flesh. Additional information not 
found in the advertisement may be ob- 
tained by addressing Mr. Person for a cat- 
alog.—Advertising Notice. 








G. F. Gruss, proprietor of a splendid 
herd of Scotch Short-horns at Greenfield, 
Iowa, is offering several good young 
Scotch bulls for sale, including Excelsior 
Goods, combining the blood of Whitehall 
Sultan and Choice Goods, and belonging 
to the Cruickshank Acorn family; atso 
Violet Reyal, a roan yearling Violet Bud 
of good lines and quality, sired by the 
Sultan bred bull, Excelsior. If interested 
in buying a good Scotch bull, write Mr. 
Gruss, or he will be glad to have you 
visit him at the farm, adjoining Green- 
field, where he will also show you some 
extra good calves coming on by Village 
Ordens, a prize winning son of Villager. 
Kindly mention Wallaces’ Farmer when 
writing. See ad elsewhere in this issue.— 
Advertising Notice. 


Phillip Funke, of Greenfield, Iowa, is 
proprietor of one of the exceptionally good 
Scotch Short-horn herds of southern lowa. 
He offers good young stock for sale, sired 
by his Bellows bred herd bull, that is the 
sire of some exceptionally good things in 
the Funke herd. Having used his herd 
bull for some time, and wishing to keep 
his heifers, Mr. Funke will offer this good 
breeding sire for sale. This is an oppor- 
tunity to secure a Bellows bred herd bul 
that is a proven sire of much merit. If 
interested, write Mr. Funke, mentioning 
Wallaces’ Farmer, or make him a visit.— 
Advertising Notice. 





A SUGGESTION. 

A Nebraska lady showed her copy of 
the new Hoover Cook Book to some 
friends, who each wanted one. This gave 
her an idea, and on making a canvass of 
the neighborhood, she quickly secured 
twenty orders. A few days later she dis- 
poesd of another lot of ten, and now or- 
ders twenty-five more copies. Why might 
not the women’s club or the local Ladies’ 
Aid take up something of this kind for 
the benefit of the club treasury? 

The Hoover Cook Book is reliable, and 
one of the best kitchen helps we have 
‘ever seen. Its 140 pages are full of appe- 
tizing and economical recipes. It is worth 
its cost every day in the average kitchen. 
The price for a single copy 1s 50 cents; 
but in lots of ten or more the wholesale 
price is 30 cents per copy. Orders may 
be placed thru this department. Address 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Lowa. 
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SHORT-HOKNS. 
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prUuce 


"OUR SHORT-HORN BULLS, twelve to fifteen months old. Really GOOD ONES. 
ao Also carlot COWS and HEIFERS. 


So. Fifth Avenue 


J. A. BENSON, 


WALLACES’ FARMER 


GENYV 


SHELDON, IOWA 





MONDAMIN FARM SHORTHORNS 


Main Herd Ball 


Golden Sultan 


Young bulls approaching a year old of beth Scotch 
and Scotch topped breeding. Herd numbers mere 
than 100 bead. Visitors always welcome. 


HELD BROS. 


HINTON, (Plymouth County) 1OWA 


Twin Elm Stock Farm 


OFFER A FEW 


SHORT-HORN 


cows, heifers and young bulls. Type’s Model II at 
head of herd. A white bull by the 36 times cham- 
pion, Cumberland Type. Cows bred to this bull. 
Write, or visit the farm. 
L. H. ERNST, Prop., Tecumseh, Neb. 
(Successor to Win. Ernst & Sons) 





550 Short-horns Sold At Auction 


in 1917 


For $1,000 or More Per Head 


Only 2% exceeded $2,500 and*but three passed the 
$5,000 mark, It is the uniformity of prices that indi- 
Gates the stability of the trade. 


The Short-horn is the Breed For You 


Address Dept. R, 
AMERICAN SHORT-HORN BREEDERS’ ASSN., 
13 Dexter Park Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


Scotch Short-horn Bulls 


Excelsior Goods, red, searling, extra deep, 
well ribbed and smooth, of Cruickshank Acora 
family, dam by Lavender Goods. 

Violet Royal, yearling roan Violet Bud of good lines 
and quality. Both by Excelsior, of Sultan and Choice 
Gqods breeding. Other good ones, 

Jallor write. Farm adjoins town. 

G. F. GRUSS, Greenfield, Iowa 








SCOTCH SHORT- HORN BULLS 


We offer Avondale Stamp, 4 roan 18 months 
line-bred Avondale. He is in the thousand dollar 
class. Also an imported red 10 months calf by Enfield 
Jealous Pearl and out of the $1,000 cow, Imp. Lethany 
Laura lith. Herd founded upon the best known to 
the breed and headed by Admiral Stamp, 4 
magnificent Augusta got by Sultan Stamp. 

WRITE OR CALL ON 


DUBES & OHLSON, Aurelia, Cherokee Co., lowa 


Short-horn Herd Bull 


of Rare Good Breeding 
and Merit for Sale 
Also young Scotch bulls of Miss Ramsden, Violet 
Bud, Acanthus and Lavender families. Good ones 
at reasonable prices. 
Come and see them or write, 





Greenfield, lowa 


COUNTRYSIDE 


Herd, headed by Straight Goods %48804— 
greatest son of Carter’s Ch oice Goods. Choice 
young bulls of the Augusta, Victoria, Bruce May- 
flower and other good Beotch and American tribes. 
Also a limited number of clasey yearling and two- 
year-old Percheron flilfies. It is our aim to 
establish herds recognizg ed for their merit. We wel- 
come visitors. We back our statements. 


GEO. W. MURRAY, Prop’r, Estherville, lowa 








KIGHT EXTRA GOOD 


Young Short- horn Bulls 


to offer—reds and roans, from 12 to 15 months old. 
Four of them are sired by Imp. Proud Marshal. 
Come and see these young bulls. Our herd numbers 
150 head of the best Scotch and Scotch topped sorts, 
with the best of sires in service. Also a few high 
Class belfers for sale. 


RHYNAS & WELLS, Stockport, lowa 
7 Sho rt-horn Bulls Left 


Roans and red, Scotch and Scotch topped. The 
real business kind and from good ancestors. At- 


tractive pric es. 

F. M. F. CERWINSKE, RUDD, IOWA 

BINFORDS’ SHORT -HORNS Est. 1869 
Young steck of either sex for sale, sired by the 


Chotee Goods bred bull, Scottish Chief, and Golden 
Eagle, a Marr Missile. « 


Jesse Binford & Sons, R. 1, Marshalitown, lowa 











Maine Valley Short-horns 

Est, in 1872. For sale—The Cruickshank Queen of 
Beauty herd bull, Scottish Secret 858130, 
thick. red 5-year-old, and the sire of good ones. 
LENO H. KOLLINS (successor to Jordan & 
Dunn), Central City, lowa. 





POLLED-DURHAMS,. 


Double Standard Polled Durhams 


Reds, roans and whites. Some herd heading propo- 
sitions. Sired by Scotch herd bull, Roan Victor. 
From 6to 15 mos. old. Also some cows and beifers. 


IRA CHASE & SONS, Buck Grove, lowa 
Polled Durhams For Sale 


Ten double standard Polled Durham bulls from 6 
to 18 mos. old, reds, whites and roans, the Jow down. 
thick fleshed kind with size. quality and breeding, 
Inspection invited, correspondence solicited. 
ALVA METZLER, Sherrard, Ill. 











RED POLL. 


RED POLLS 


Young bulls of serviceable ages. All nice, straight 
clean stock. Our bulls sell when seen by prospective 
purchasers, 

B. A. SAMUELSON & SON, 

Farm between Kiron and Odebolt. 


REGISTERED RED POLLED BULLS 


From 12 to15 months old. Prices reasonable. 
Roger Van Evera, H.1, Davenport, Ia. 


Red Polled Bull 14 mos. old, for sale, 


good one, Write 
H. A. WOHLSDORF, Cresco, lowa 
HOLSTEINS. 


enn 
HOME FARM HERD .ox2- 
All surplus females consigned to oO wags: 
lowa Breeders’ Sale at Des Moines, 
March 27-28. A.R.O. Cows and heif- 
ers bred to King Korndyke Sadie 
Vale 24th. Bull calves by this Pe, ’ 





Miron, Ia. 




















for sale. a 
WwW. B. BARNEY & SONS 
Chapin, Iowa 


“Ein FR 


THE HEAVIEST MILK PRODUCERS 
ieee HOLSTEINS 


Let us show you—booklets free. 
The Holstein-Friesian Association 
of America, Box 239, Brattleboro, Vt. 


MULE FOOT HOGS. 

















ULEFOOT HOGS-—Reg. herd. Bred sows, 
bred and open gilts, weanling pigs. Pedigrees 








furnished. H. C. ALLOWAY, Elsberry, Mo. 





American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ Ass'n 
300—BULLS—300 


To be sold in a series of sales—matured bulls, two-year-olds 
and yearlings, all ready for heavy service on farm or ranch, 








Announcing the Annual 


PRING BULL SHOWS 


AND SALES 


OF THE 


Many show bulls and prospects. 


—: 








45 Bulls and 10 females at 


58 Bulls and 4 females at St.Jo 
Set one cenrte oee ket Bh Hs icttinemeinenees DRUPEdaAy, April 4th 


68 Bulls at East St. Leuis, Ill., Stock Yards ....... 
sree oe Tuesday, March 26th 
Chicago, U.S. Yards............. 
sires ebawuieatias acbetecevbcanis incekiuten aameotervmeagesy WW LER ACLE’s | SVLEICHA 2 7 aa 
42 Bulls at Sioux City, Iowa, Stock Yarks ........................... 
Sareea wetecar seca Rapin Spectro aconast ons A RD 5 A 
93 Bulls at Omaha, Nebraska, Stock Yards... ; 
..-----. -- Wednesday, April 3d 

seph, Mo., Stock Yards, 








For further information and catalogs address 


American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ Association 
817 Exchange Avenue, 


Auctioneers—Cooper and Tellier 


CHIGAGO 














Scotch Short-horn Bulls 


Good enough to head good herds. One by Choice 
Cumberland. Others sired by Silver Sultan. These 
bulls are the right type—deep and thick. 
Bee them at the farm. 


G. H. BURGE, Mt. Vernon, lowa 


SULTAN ROYAL 513398 OFFERED 


Price 6800. A top notch white Scotch bull of Aug. 
7, 1916; grandson of Whitebal! Sultan and Cumber- 
land's Laet; 24 by Imp. Gay Lothario: 3d, Imp. Clip- 
per. This is the making of a ¢2000 bull. 

MEEVE BROS., Hampton, Iowa 


Milking Short-horns 


The most profitable for the corn belt farmer. 
Young bulls and females of definite milk inherit- 
ance. Everything tuberculin tested, 

COOK FARMS, Independence, lowa 


YOUNG SCOTCH BULLS OFFERED 


One & roan 12 months calf by the 83000 Marengo 
Dale and out of a daughter of Sultan; granddam, 
Imp. Sweet Maid by North Star. Write or call on 


A. B. KENNEDY, VARINA, 1OWA 
HENRY STENBERG, ELMORE, MINN. 


OFFERS ROAN SCOTCH BULLS 
One outstanding is an August, 1916, Augusta by 
Diamond Medal 62 4004, one of the great 
bulls of the breed. Come and see our herd. Nearly 
all the best known tribes and top individuals. 


Short-horn Bulls for Sale 


Well grown, thick meated fellows of excellent 
quality and choice breeding. 12 to 18 months old. 
Write your wants, mentioning this paper. 

J. H. DEHNER & SON, Cascade, lowa 


Short-h orns For Sale 


Having recently bought the old established Heath 
herd, beaded by Village Knight, I am offering for 
sale some excepti onally high class Scotch cattle, in- 
cluding a real he rd header. 
T. J. RANE, 




















Stanwood, lowa 











and whose dams have records up to 
Sons of these great sires: 


Tritomia 
Ormsby. 
Some of the females: 


Cora Magda Paul 


MARCH 
27-28 


A. R. O. cows and heifers up to 29 Ibs. 
Ibs in 7 days and 776 lbs. in 365 days 


A Few Important Facts Concerning the 


The lowa Holstein Breeders’ Association Sale 
State Fair Grounds, Des Moines, lowa 


ONE HUNDRED FORTY HEAD 
Consigned by the Leading Breeders of the State 


Beautiful individuals 
one's eect breeding; more semi-official record cows 
t 


han ever before brought together in state 


Dora Fiekje, 4 29 |b. granddaughter of King Segis. 
Tidxy Nether. Heng., 4 granddaughter of Piebe De Kol Burke with over 27 Ibs. (still in test). 
Beauty Kau. ee. 20, 26.73 lbs,, from a 29 Ib. dam. 

ne, 26.16 lbs. butter; bred to son of world’s champion two-year-old. 
Oakdale Heng. Segis, a 26 Ib. granddaughter of King Segis. 
Heilo Aaggie Johanna 6th, a 25 |b. daughter of Sir Johanna De Kol Rue. 
Mostof these bred to sons of world’s champion cows. 


Oak De Kol Ollie Homestead, King Segis Pontiac, King Korndyke 
Pontiac Lasse (the $10,000 son of world’s first 44 lb. cow); Sir Ormsby Skylark, sire of world’s champion 
Duchess Skylark Ormsby; Pietej] Ormsby Burke, etc. 

Daughters of these wonderfal bulls: Sir Jonanna Fayne, Homestead Jr. De Kol, Fobes 
utual De Kol, Johanna McKinley Segis, King Korndyke Sadie Vale 24th and King Pietertje 
Piebe—(the world’s record bull for yearly average of two nearest dams). 





Don’t overlook the bull calf whose two nearest dams average 907 lbs for 365 days; also the yearling 
son of the youngest cow in the world to produce over 700 Ibs. butter a year. 





Everything over six months tuberculin tested. 


F. C. Barney, Sec’y 








Every animal guaranteed a breeder. 
Come to Des Moines, March 27th and 28th. Catalog ready now. Send for one to 


IOWA HOLSTEIN BREEDERS’ ASS’N 
Chapin, lowa 


8S. T. Wood, R. E. Haeger, B. V. Kelley, Aucts. 


471.9 Ibs.; butter 


of the most popular 





Cora Magda Pauline, 7 years old. Milk, 7 day! 


26.16 Ibs. 257 days on yearly test, 
Milk 11,187 lbs., butter 513.19 Ibs. 









MARCH 
271-28 








March 22, 191g. 
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, calf); Jos. Coufal, Swisher, lowa.. 275 
Red Princess x. Nov., 16; E. W. 

athe, Knoxville, Iowa’ ........ 315 
Than Maid X, Sept., ’11: 3ddw 

Lukavsky ....... 9 itt : by ae 2 coe 90 
“7 Oxford | Ith X, Apr., ’08 (and 

Ic calf); W. T. Harttaes, Atkins, 

PE Unis its a's sis Soc ghoid ike Siesorricceten |i 230 
Mound Dorothy 5th X, Nov., °10; 
went Siebrands, Allison, Iowa.... 440 
} ne Dorothy th X, "May, ‘14: 

Tint A. Myers, Luverne, Minn,..... 300 
Rest x, Nov., 10; Jac. Siebrands.... 210 
“sina P, X, Mar., ’11; H. A. Dor- 
Phen MOOD pi pinta cancccenss 290 
pod of Elm Grove x et, “18> 
Lib va Metzler, Sherrard, Ill. ...... 355 
. <p Queen X, Mar. “173 Fo. W 
Sul agamon, Kinross, Towa ........ 300 
§ ane Rosamond X, Feb., °17: Edw 
Scie weavaky ......,... ouaeecs: ae 
Carrie gf Mat. ‘12: H. F. Cole... 270 

Stoekto Feb., '16; Herman Kahler 
Lagekton, Towa '......... 925 
Gale Nov, 15 I 206 

Fei. Jan. 17; W. J. Ankron 
airfield, MOWE, cosiaciaineoe.s ; 210 
calf) ma X, Nov., 14 (and _b. 

Red Ron ¥ MIDS Fass aS vide acdc 200 

brands = Mar Ts 260, Te 260 

ATE ae 
2 bulls Sold for $7,940; aver., $440 
44 henge sold for 7,0003 aver., 270 
Sold for 14,940; aver., 340 
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ecent Public Sales 

+ POLLED DURHAM SALE 
POWER eKES NEW RECORD. 
record price for Polled Durham 


new 
a at auction was made at Oxford, 
on March 12th, when the two-year- 
owa, + 


old show pull, Snowball, sold for $3,600, 

paw. J. Lukavsky, of Riverside, Iowa. 
a; pull was consigned to the sale by 

q, Shaver & Sons, Kalona, Iowa, and 
L ® by H. W. Deuker, Wellman, 
being Stillwater Marshall 
Riverswell Gladys, the 
one cow reta by Mr. Deuwker at his 
Jast sale. Her sire was Arcadia Duke 3d, 
and her dam the champion cow, Button- 
wood Gladys 38d. Roy C. Sharp, of Wasco, 
TL, was the competitor who made Snow- 
ball go “over the top,’’ while Mr. Zent- 
mire, of Oakland, Iowa, was also in the 
competition, The sale was a breeders’ 
gale, under the management of E. C. 
Powers, of Oxford, who was also the 
heaviest contributor to the sale. It was 
the first Polled Durham breeders’ sale 
to be held at Oxford, and the sale was a 
gratifying success. The average on. forty- 
four head was $340, and on the eighteen 
pulls sold it was $440, Considering that 
much of the offering was quite young, 
and a few too old to sell well, the prices 
were very satisfactory, altho there were 
gome good bargains. Some of the bulls 
that sold before Snowball, including the 
two herd bulls, Hazelwood Duke X and 
Red Sultan X, might have sold consider- 
ably higher after he sold, and some of 
the cows bred to Snowball might have 
gold higher afterward, The top price for 
females was $550, this price being paid 
by C. T. Ayres, Osceola, lowa, for the 
first animal sold, Golden Glow X, by 
sugar Hill Marshall, and out of the very 
choicely bred Scotch cow, Crocus of Pine 
Grove, her sire being the Duthie bred 
Village Champion, and her dam, Imp. 
Crocus 4th, by Topsman. She had a. heif- 
er calf at foot, and was re-bred to Snow- 
ball, making her a real bargain. Groves 
Princess, also of Scotch breeding, and 
with a Snowball calf at foot, sold for the 
game price, to Mr. Lukavsky. The offer- 
ing was widely seattered, a number of 
the buyers coming from outside the state. 
Among the latter, were H. F.. Cole, o 
North Dakota, who got several head; also 
_ A. Myers, of Minnesota, and several 
from Illinois and Wisconsin, The James 
Wilson & Sons herd bull, Hazelwood 
Duke, a junior champion winner at Des 
‘Moines several years ago, was sold to 
Cc, A. Arnold, of Klemme, Iowa, for $510. 
The buyers of others at prices ranging 
from $200 up are listed below. Auctioneer 
Kraschel did the selling in a very satis- 
factory manner. The contributors to the 
sale were: I. C. Powers, Oxford, Iowa; 
L. G. Shaver & Sons, Kalona, Iowa; Sha- 
ver & Fry, Kalona, Iowa; James Wilson 


was pred 
Jowa, the sire 

and the dam 
x ined 


& Sons, Avoca, lowa; C. S. Myers, Kin- 
ross, Iowa; J. A. Boller & Son, Kalona, 
Iowa; J. C. Brenneman, Kalona, Iowa; 


§. B. Wenger, South English, lowa, and 
Orvil Werner, Rippey, lowa, 






BULLS. 

Hazelwood Duke X, Dee., °13; C. J 

Arnold, Klemme, Iowa ..........- $ 510 
Snowball X 4814, Sept., °15; Edw 

J. Lukavsky, Riverside, Iowa.... 3,600 
Arcadia Sultan, May, °17; A. G. 
Nyce, Hampton, [OwWa. ..60,0000: 230 
Red Sultan X, Feb., ’11; Chas. G 
puatton, Oxford, TOW. ....0+ +000 290 
Mound Blossom 2d X, May,’16; Thos. 
Howard, Lansing, lowa ..... aa tepaiee 240 
Scotty X, Aug., 716; F. O. Swanson, 
BETO, TOW . 6:s.010'0.4:010 0'0.0:0.00:0,0 400 
Elm Grove Tip X, Aug., ’16;° Roy C. 
ONL WP ORUG, SUL. 5 sca dase .cdmes ox 420 
White Sultan X, Mar., °17; J. J 
petieetz, Tiffin, Towa oo. .ccceccese 270 
Rosebud’s Lad X, Oct., 16; Freder- 

ick Bros., Lisbon, Iowa ........- 280 
Red Prince X, Nov., °16; Wm, Rob- 
ees BNET Y, TN, acicessancasdsaes 220 
Orange Dale X, Jan., 717; E. C. Cul- 

Wer, ENOKVillG, IOWA. .ccccccecsces 270 
Maryland’s Sergeant xX, Feb., ‘17; 

Aug. Wetzstein, Dysart, lowa..... 100 

FEMALES. 

Golden Glow X, Jan., ‘14 (and e. 
calf); C. T. Ayres & Son, Osceola, 

MMM sasosiinh undies seaasies nas ccs 0 
Fair Princess X, June 

Cole, McHenry, N. D. 390 
Lady Wildwood, May, ’15 (and 

et); Karl Harrington, Princeton, 

BRNsaHb Ni4;0'p16:0 yy 0/0 6'6 6.056 G\ 616 Sinn S906 250 
Grove's Princess, Jan., ’15 (and e. 

calf); Edw. J. Lukavsky .......... 550 


Sunday’s Rose X, May, "15 (and c. 





JANES ee AN & SON HAVE GOOD 
*Z. e RCHERON SALE. 

from half a dozen. different 
states and Canada were liberal bidders at 
the third annual Percheron sale held at 
Cedar Fails, Iowa, March 11th, by James 
Loonan & Son, of Waterloo, Iowa. It was 
entirely a mare offering, and undoubtedly 
the best offering of Percheron mares that 
has sold at public auction in Iowa. The 
average on the entire offering, numbering 
some forty head, was $700, with a top 
price of $1,200. The tops of the auction 
were daughters of Superior, the noted 
herd horse that Messrs. Loonan used so 
successfully and then sold to Mr. Upper, 
of Canada, a year ago, at the record price 
of $1,950 for a fourteen-year-old Perch- 
eron stallion. Mr. Upper and Peter Berg- 
man, also of Canada, were among the 
buyers at this sale. The top price was 
paid for Stella, two-year-old daughter of 
Superior, and the buyer was Dale Frazier, 
of Gilmore City, lowa. The Zang Invest- 
ment Co., of Denver, Colo., were buyers 
of several head. The list of sales follow- 
ing shows who the buyers were at prices 
ranging from $500 up: 

MARES. 


Marion, Apr., ’15; Wm. Shoulte, 

PS is Ge fn te cnioenes pawedatoe! 
Dora, May, ’15; G. J. Struthers, 

WV GEL SOONG) TOWED. ic cick eccawee ages 665 
Gretchen, May, '15; R. N. Day, Gil- 

pS Ae eae 905 
Stella, June, ’15; Dale Frazier, Gil- 

more City, Towa ..... Pay ee aE a ,200 
Leota, May, ’15; Zang Investment 

CO: DONVONs MOOI. ias.caiesc<eens.s 590 
Helene, Apx., °’15; Peter Bergman, 

Plum Coulee, Manitoba, Canada.. 710 
Margie, May, ‘15; Dale Frazier..... 93 
aoan, May, "13: C. BB. . Te ...ccccce 850 
Opal, July, ’i5; G. J. Struthers..... 860 
Melba, Apr., °15; Zang Investment 

SOO Naas aisle wm Aa TRS arate ao aslo kine BAe 635 
Edith, June, ’15; Peter Bergman... 1,025 
Matilda, June, ’15; Wm. G. Shoulte. 900 


Sweet Marie, May, ’14; Wm. Mc- 

Graw, Chugwater, Wyo. ......... 650 
Lena, May, °15; G. J. Struthers..... 528 
Katherine, May, ‘18; E. R. Ash- 

baugh, Maynard, Iowa .......... 600 
Geneva, May, ‘18; E. G. Egli, Blan- 

SE Sidaas CAA cise bd Rodis a nak rae 680 
Essel, May, '13; Chas. Whiteman, 

oy. Se Rr ere 875 
Zella, May, ’13; F. D. Beltner, Bay- 

a SSSR ee nnpeey ere er 570 
Martha, May, ‘13; J. R. Thomas, 

PUREE, OEMS! <add eSine penne 4046-0 520 
Creole, May, ’14; Wm. Shoulte..... 900 
Liaison, Apr., ’11; A. L. Cross, Adri- 

We MMR URNEE: 5 arg hacen 0-50 gsaravecule @ 6a ptevaceis 740 
Bide, May; “12: ©. B. Delt. .cccscce 615 
Doris, Apr., '12; Wm. Shoulte...... 850 
Elizabeth, May, °12; EK. A. Bascom, 

eT Ol Re re 785 
Martha, July, ’'12; E. B. Egli ........ 785 
Harriet, Apr., ’11; Geo. W. Owens, 

pee” Se” Aer er rere 630 
Nellie, Mar., °’11; F. L. Kasina, 

WY OES BONERS a6 Cbs ewe wee. ha sees 550 
Lisette, June, ’10; Geo. W. Owens, 

PIN INOS «0 Wiha sa-ace 6 dacenee ace 700 
Lillian, June, ’11; Zang Investment 

oe ae eh een Sr ee eaters ee ee 800 
Gladys, Apr., ’09; Zang Investment 

EE ere ee ee ee, See pre 610 
Kermann, Mar., ’10; C. P. Sorenson, 

PRAIONITG DATs oS ceded ene chen 590 
Wanda, July, '10; Wm. Shoulte..... 985 


R. L. HURST’S DUROCS AVERAGE 
$130 EACH. 


A nice crowd came to the R. L. Hurst 
sale, at Bolckow, Mo., on March 8th, The 
attraction of this sale was the young herd 
boar, Great Pathfinder. Not many sows 
were bred to this pig, but ‘the demand 
was strong for those mated early. Hanks 
& Bishop topped the sale on Lot 1, at 
$330. Putman & Son secured the next 
top at $300. Every breeder present ad- 
mired Great Pathfinder. This is really 
the most sensational young boar of the 
Duroc breed, and he has a real future if 
all goes well. Auctioneers Allen and 
Putman conducted the sale. Below is a 
list of the better sales: No. 1, Hanks & 
Bishop, New London, Iowa, $330; 2, 3, L. 
Cc. Miller, Bolckow, Mo.,, $130, $195; 4, T. 
IP’, Moren, Johnson, Neb., extra, 
J. A. Silor, Rea, Mo., $165; 6, If. L. Shin- 
dler, Crosby, Mo., $110; 9, R. F. Wozier, 
Carrollton, Mo., $150; 12, R. A. McCart- 
ney, Lincoln, Neb., $110; 138, L. KE. Gil- 
bert, $135; 14, W. R, Crow, Hutchinson, 
Kan., $170;-15, F. FE. Farnsworth, Pontiac, 
Ill., $145; 16, R. A. McCartney, Lincoln, 

., $125; 18, W. FE. Milton, Albany, 
Mo., $125; 19, Fuller & Donlin, Hoskins, 
Neb., $172.50; 2 Q Wright, Rus- 
sell, Iowa, $140; 21, L. C. Miller, $100; 
22, FE. L. Shindler, $150; 23, Fred Schot- 
tel, King City, Mo., $125; 24, Wm. Retz- 
laff, Walton, Neb., $175; 38, F. J. Moser, 
Goff, Kan., $300; 39, R. F. Lozier, $100; 43, 
Wilcox & Porter, Bowling Green, Mo., 
$200; 44, L. C. Miller, $100; 45, EX. I, Bolin, 
Maryville, Mo., $197.50, 









MILLER’S POLAND CHINA SALE. 

A highly satisfactory sale of Poland 
Chinas was held on March 12th, by Mr. 
M. V. Miller, of Lawler, Iowa, when the 
thirty-six head averaged $169. It was 
Mr. Miller’s first sale, and it was cer- 
tainly encouraging. To be sure, the hogs 
were good. They were large for their 
ages, and well conditioned. The top price 
was $320, which sum was paid by F. O. 


Storrs, of Sibley, Iowa, for Lot 1, Miller’s 
Big Wonder. Nothing dropped below 
$110. A few days before the sale, Mr. 


Miller sold one of -his young herd boars, 
Big Orange Again, to Bloemendaal Bros., 
of Orange City, Iowa, for $1,000. Messrs. 
Bloemendaal also bought a July boar pig 
by the senior Miller herd boar, Timm’s 
Wonder, at $200. ‘This pig has the ap- 
pearance of being a $1,000 boar also. We 
wish tq commend Mr. Miller on the herd 
of Poland Chinas he has established. He 
has a very bright future. He also‘has a 


select her& of Scotch Short-horns. A. 
complete list of the Poland China sale 


follows. Three of the four fall boar pigs 
sold at prices from $50 to $155. Lot 1, 
F. O. Storrs, Sthley, Iowa, $320; 2, H. F. 
Baars, Volga, Iowa, $220; 0, A. M. Rus- 








DISPERSION SALE OF 
Register of Merit Jerseys 


\ Owned by Stirling Farm Dairy 
At State Fair Grounds, Des Moines, lowa, March 26 


A splendid lot of cows, heifers and bulls, individually fine and in breeding 
good enough for foundation purposes. All old enough will be tuberculin tested. 
A quality sale for buyers who want the best. Send for catalogs to 


B. C. SETTLES, Sale Manager, PALMYRA, MISSOURI 


COL. PERRY, Auctioneer. Come and hear him. 

















QUIETDALE STOCK FARM 


18S THE HOME OF ONE OF AMERICA’S GREATEST ANGUS HERDS. We are offer- 
ing richly bred young herd bulls of the Biackbird and Trojan Erica families. They possess scale and quality. 


oO 1 ight. 
ur prices are HESS & BROWN, Waterloo, lowa 


We invite inspection. 
AUCTIONEERS 





sell, New Hampton, Iowa, $305; extra, A. 





low Bros., New Hampton, Iowa, $160; 8, 


M. Russell, $205; 5 . S. Fisher & Son, 

Edgewood, Iowa, $295 6, W. A. Smith, a a 
Fredericksburg, Iowa, $150; 7, Drewe- earn uc loneering 
A. M. Russell, $160; 16, Drewelow Bros., | at world’s Original and Greatest School and become 
$175; 15, Drewelow Bros., $240; 9, Mrs. | independent with no ca pital invested. Every branch 
Geo. Goss, Lawler, Iowa, $160; 10, S. J. | of the business taught in five weeks. Write today 
Werges, St. Olaf, Iowa, $135; 11, W. A. | for free catalog. 

Smith, $140; 35, Bloemendaal Bros., Or- 


ange City, Iowa, $175; 32, Mrs. Geo. Goss, Jones National School of Auctioneering 
F 





—: oF eee = one pein ¢ < i? CAREY M. JONES, President 

aars, $165; 13, A. M. Russell, $135; . 

i r Baars, "$150; is, Gust. Ostberg, 74 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 
Jayton, Iowa, $160; 20, W. S. Austin, $170; 

21, H.'F. Baars, 3175; 33, RC. Brake, | Be An A uetioneer 

ered — Bas rt, Soe ed Fag ys Takes energy and application, but makes mone: 
- ye 'M . Drowelow. St : Cloyd Minn . -_— the — Your investment {s small, you ris 
. eS awe ; ‘ “9 

$150: 28, Peter Neu, ‘Lawéer, fowa, $110: nothing, and you constantly are making new business 


acquaintances of the best kind. 
MISSOURL AUCTION SCHOOL 
Largest in the World. W. B. CARPENTER, Pres. 


27, H. F. Baars, $135; 29, R. G. Sandager, 
Calmar, Towa, $165; 31, 36, Mrs. Geo. Goss, 











$110, $130; 36, Drewelow Bros., $125; 37, 818 Walnut St., 3d Floor, Mansas City, Mo. 
pes Neu, ae 38, 39, L. G. Cooney, r. 
4zawler, Iowa, $135 each; 40, Drewelow 
frome $1451 ft, recor Neu, 100. “boar | Juke Meollrath, Grinnell, la. 

. G. Sand: 85; 2, . #. 
isi’ all ante y oe The conductor of register ed stock sales a specialty. 
Plainfield To 8 “$40; 4h Lewi Zir ,’ | Fifteen years experience in business. We maintain 
taintiel’, lowa, 940, 4, Mewls GIpSe, | pure bred horses, cattle and swine on our farm. We 
Lawler, Iowa, $35. think we know our business. Write for dates, 

Tecumseh, Nebraska 
BROOK & SON HAVE GOOD HAMP. W M PUTMA ’ 
SHIRE SALE. oe AUCTIONEER 








Some of the top prices of the season | ———__ mss Prepickrrp Live Stoox 
for Hampshire sows wage paid at the avn evecs 
public sale held by C. A. Brook & Son, 
at Washington, lowa, March 16th, the Hl. G. KRASCHEL pl cg 
average on the entire offering of about SRIaes: AWS 
sixty head being better than $100. A good PICKEREL, NEBR. 
crowd was present, including a number Auctioneer. Years 


a breeder and showman 


B, 3 RIDGLEY of Polands, Write me 


H. S. W. B. & J. E. DUNCAN 
AUCTIONEERS CH*ARErEED, 


J. RB. THOMPSON see ii 


Stock Auctioneer 
H. $. ALLEN 
Missouri and Nebraska. 


Merrill, Ia. 
CHARITON, lOWA Write me for dates. 


H. F. PETERSO 


of good buyers from outside the state. 
J. O, Southard, the well-known Hereford 
cattle breeder at Comisky, Kan., was at 
the sale, with his wife, and together they 
took the top of the sale, and were good 
bidders on a good many of the best in 
the offering. Mrs. Southard got the first 
sow cataloged, at the top price of $750, 
and Mr. Southard got the next ‘one cata- 
loged, a full sister, at $525. 30th these 
Sows were extra large, mature sows, the 
first sow being especially attractive in 
conformation, Another of the best ma- 
ture sows went to Mr. Southard, at $210. 
Other good buyers from a distance in- 
cluded Doctor Giltner, of Monmouth, IL; 
A. Kelly, of Little York, Ill.; I. J. Dunlop, 
Kewanee, Ill, and the lowa buyers whose 
names appear below. ‘The list of sales in- 











I am making successful sales 
in lowa, Lilinols, Minnesota, 





Live Stock 
AUCTIONEER 
Wataga, I11. 








cludes all that sold at $75 and over. Auc- 7 
tioneer Reppert cried the sale. No. 1, 
Mrs. J. 0. Southard, Comiskey, Kan., | ig chairman. The organization will meet 


$750; 2, J. O. Southard, Comiskey, Kan., 
$525; 3, I. Brannen, Hills, Ga., $100; 4, C. 
W. Hendrickson, Columbus Junction, Ia., 
$125; 5, J. O. Southard, $210; 6, W. O. 
Ralston, West Chester, Iowa, $75; 7, J. O. 


again at Des Moines, March 27th, to con- 
sider plans for united action on the parf 
of the several farmers’ associations. It is 
proposed to get behind certain candidates 


Southard, $80; 10, KE. L. Davis, Crawfords- who will pledge themselves to the de- 
ville, Iowa, $87.50; 11, J. O. Southard, mands of the farmers. The resolutions 
$82.50; 12, Doctor Giltner, Monmouth, [lL, | adopted pledged loyalty to the govern- 


a. vd ment, and recommended direct and coip- 
Matin erative buying and selling, as well as the 


R establishment of doijperative concerns. 


$85; 18, A. Kelley, Little York, IIL, 
14, Doctor Giltner, $85; 15, E. L. 

$82.50; Mt. 
lowa, $85; 18, J. O. 


Km. Christner, 


16, B. 
Southard, $80; 20, 








W. Briene, Correctionville, Iowa, $137.50; One resolution resented the accusations 
21, Doctor Giltner, $95; 23, J. O. South- | Of the Greater Iowa Association. Anoth- 
ard, $82.50; 24, Harry Haines, Wellman, er set of resolutions, outlining demands 
lowa, $125 2», H. KE. Rogers, Estherville, of the farmers’ associations, failed to 


lowa, $75; 26, H. E. Rogers, $75; 27, J. O. 
Southard, $95; 28, J. O. Southard, $90; 
29, Halloway & McClung, Monmouth, IL, 


pass before further discussion could be 


had at the next meeting. 











$215; 30, Grosscup Bros., Washington, I[a., Pes 
$85; 33, I. Brannen, $97.50; 35, Geo. Bran- The Third Liberty Loan—The campaign 
nen, Hills, la., $95; 37, A. Kelley, $107.50; for the third Liberty loan will be opened 
38, I, J. Dunlop, Kewanee, Ill. $90; 39, | on the 6th of April, the anniversary of 
40, 41, Geo. Branne, $85, $95, $85; 45, J. | the declaration of a state of war between 
O. Southard, $85; 47, I. Brannen, $87.50; . Tinta Nee 4 pa Aiton mpi m 
SE. Smith, West Branch, lowa the United States and Germany. rhe 
$74.50: 49. H. on Rogers, $75: 34, ik. Zeck. amount, terms and conditions of the loan 
Washington, Iowa, $75; 56, S. FE. Smith, | #ré dependent upon further legislation, 
$92.50; 58, 60, Doctor Giltner, $85, $95; 61, and will be announced as soon as con- 
L. W. Coffman, South English, lowa, $75; gress has granted the necessary powers. 


62, A. Kelley, $85; 67, J. O. Southard, $100. Secretary McAdoo chose the 6th of April 
as the day to open the campaign as the 
most fitting date to call for a patriotic 
response to the summons to duty to every 
American, to ask from the people at home 
the same fervent patriotism that actuates 
our gallant sons on the battlefields of 
France and on the waters of the Atlantic, 


Nebraska Beef Producers’ Day——-The an- 
nual Beef Producers’ Day will be held at 
the State University Farm, Lincoln, Neb., 
on Friday, April 5th. At this time the 
winter cattle feeding experiment will have 
been completed, and the results will be 
available for discussion. The steers will 
be on inspection. Many who attended the 
feeders’ meeting in the fall and saw these 
cattle at the time the test was com- 
menced, will be interested in seeing thm 
now. k[very feeder is invited to be pres- 
ent. The sessions will begin at 10 a. m. 
and 1 p. m, 





Government Loans to Farmers—Nearly 
$12,009,000 was loaned out to farmers of 
the United States by the federal land 
banks during the month of January, 1918. 
On February tst, the total amount loaned 
out to farmers by these banks since they 
were stablished was nearly $50,000,000, the 
number of loans closed being 24,000. The 


The lowa Farmers’ League—The Iowa amount applied for at that date was $260,- 








Farmers’ League was organized at Des |. 000,000, representing over 100,000 appli- 
Moines last week. This is composed of cants. The total loans made by the va- 
representatives of several farmers’ asso- riovs banks were as follows St. Paul, 
ciations of the state, including the Farm- $9,760,400; Spokane, $8,930,075; Wichita, 
ers’ Union, Tax-Payers’ League, Non- $8,643,200; Berkeley, $3,666,600; Omaha, 
Partisan League, Equity, Grange, Anti- $3,210,199; Houston, $3,124,412; New Or- 


Louisville, $2,927,900; St. 
$2,114,200; 
Columbia, 


Horse Thief Association and the Thresh- 
ermen’s Association. Each association is 
represented on the committee, of which 
A. J. Banks, of the Tax-Payers’ League, 


leans, $3,025,255; 
Louis, 296, ; Baltimore, 
Springfield, $1,614,665, and 
$1,469,055. 
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TT) 
NO CLUTCH TO SLIP | 


SOE APTS ee ER, 
NO GEARS TOSTRIP 


Note these Four Great Improvements 
Not Found in Any Other Farm Tractor 


y) a a 

» Drives LikeYourTeam | 
4 ay “‘The Levers are the Limes’’ “a 
ie, Two handy driving levers (one for each [es 
ns hand) are all you use to stop, start, turn |pep 
or back the Square-Turn Tractor. It’s}? 
just as easy as handling the reins of your \: 


team and much quicker. You have no foot \ 
Library: work to do—no clutch to throw in or out—no steering wheel |j}\ 

AgriCojj.,-%t, shift the two levers and the tractor itself 
does everyBE 


n A tt 
































































N — + hie © © by power. No other tractor is so completely 
Pulley “SS eS he tee EOE EN ce power controlled. No other tractor will turn so short and quickly. 
for Beit LER eS) ; see eS ee LED PLE AEE er SUSAN IIS tt A ol 
Work—35 H.P. 














Plowsare Underslung | 


Easy for One Man to Watch and Operate 

\ Your work is always in plain sight. No 

\ twisting of the neck to watch the plows— 
no need for the help of an extra man—no 
getting off to clear trash from your plows 
nor to make adjustments. The adjusting levers 
for your plows are right at your side and you 
can instantly stop, lift your plows by power, 


back to clear trash, set plows any depth you 
ish and go ahead — all without leaving the driver’s seat. 


; 7 
Pulls “ee : i 
14-in. Plows 























he 

l PlowsLiftedbyPower 
ae Touch one convenient foot pedal and your 
engine automatically lifts your plows out 
of the ground. Touch another pedal and 
they are instantly lowered. The tractor 
does all the work with the smallest 
amount of effort and attention on the part of 
the operator. When help is scarce, even a boy 
or girl can do a man’s work successfully with 
the Square-Turn Tractor. It is so easy to 
operate and always under such perfect control. 











Kellog Co. Farms, ~ 


Three Rivers, Mich. — : — 
gaa am Travels In Either Direction 


The Square Turn Tractor operates equally 4 | 
well in either direction. All you need to /* *: 
do is to swing the driving seat around,/ ~* 
to face the direction you want to go and 
you drive with the same two handy lev- 

 €rs and in the same manner as you would ich 

















ateam. You have no gears to shift—no clutch 
to throw in nor out—no foot work to do. 








R. M. Kellog Co. Farms These four great advantages are not found in any other trac- Eos 
tor because no other tractor can use the patented “Giant Grip Drive.” 

Our free catalog tells all about this remarkable invention—shows how it does away with transmission gears, differential gears and clutch 

how it reduces all possible tractor troubles more than half; how it does away with costly repairs and enables you to do things and @ 

places where you can not go with any other Tractor. Write for Free Catalog today. 


] SQUARE TURN TRAGTOR CO. ccna incon (TS 
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